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Ant. L—THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND: 
(x= of the staple trades of Scotland is undoubtedly that of 


making doctors. During the ‘five years: 1888-92, there »’ 


registered, as commencing their studies in her ‘medical’ schools, 
3,327 medical students, and during the same period there were 
licensed over 3,000 practitioners of medicine, brand new, qua- 
lified_ and puiticasd by law to practise every. branch of their 
profession, and each with the hall mark of one: of her Uni- 
versities or licensing bodies. About one third of these were 
needed’ for home use, to make up the tear and wear among 
the existing doctors, and to supply’ the ‘needs of ‘the, yearly 
increase of the Scottish population.’ There remained about 
2,000 for export. It must be remembered that there are 
only 30,000 medical practitioners with British or Irish qualifica- 
tions alive at home and’ abroad, in practice and out of practice, 
and that the whole number of diplomated practitioners turned 
out of all the British and Irish Schools of Medicine has been 
6,630 during the past five years. Scotland, therefore, with only 
11 per cent. of the population of the United Kingdom, has sup- 
plied 45 per cent. of the new crops of doctors for the Empire. 
This is a fact of great interest not only to Scotsmen but also to 
the rést of the kingdom and to our Colonies, where so many of 
her medical graduates go. The general public has a very pro- 
found concern in this matter, far more than many persons realise. 
Any man, woman or child, in this Kingdom, or in our Colonies, 
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may be the better or the worse for the kind of medical educa- 
tion given in Scotland. Their life or death may depend on it. 
Apart from the mere technical questions connected with medical 
education, the public, who are the doctors’ masters, and for 
whose service they are created, should know the general prin- 
ciples on which that education is now conducted, and should be 
encouraged to interest themselves in many, even of the details of 
modern medical schooling. Nowadays, the more the public know 
about the basis of all technical and professional institutions the 
better. The more every father and mother of a family under- 
stands of the principles of medical education the better, for they 
are as responsible for the health of their children as for their 
morals; and their sons and daughters may themselves want to 
become doctors. The more correct the knowledge every Member 
of Parliament, and indeed every member of a Town or County 
Council, has of the qualifications required for a good doctor, the 
better it will be for the profession of medicine and for the public, 
whose health and well-being he is bound to conserve. When a 
man gets a diploma entitling him to practise medicine, he 
receives many valuable privileges with the view of his doing 
many responsible duties to the public. The profession of medi- 
cine is now urgently claiming a voice in framing sanitary and 
other laws ; and it is the natural vehicle through which many of 
these laws, when passed, are carried out for the benefit of the 
community. The public should know not only how the doctor 
of to-day is made, but should understand to some extent the 
evolution of modern medical education. The medical student 
of 1893 has to study many things not required of his predecessor 
of 1883; and the methods and scope of his education have 
totally changed in manner and degree during the past forty years. 
Within twelve months an extra year has been added compul- 
sorily to his period of study before he is allowed to come up to 
any examining board for a diploma, that is 25 per cent. to the 
four years needed previously—one fourth more in effort and 
cost—and a deduction of one thirtieth off his average money earn- 
ing period of life. This means that the ideal of medical educa- 
tion has risen, and that its practical requirements have greatly 
expanded in recent years. 
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Let any one, when his life is in the balance, try to realise what 
he would like his doctor to be and to know. It does not need a 
vivid imagination in any man to conceive how mnch may depend 
on his doctor’s knowledge, on his skill, and on his experience. It is 
a trite question, ‘ What is life without health?’ Few persons but 
have had its truth vividly before their minds when in pain or 
weakness. Oue’s doctor may make all the difference whether 
life is worth living or not. He is welcome when no one 
else is admitted. Not only his knowledge and skill and practical 
resource, but his tone of mind, his honour, his courage, his sym- 
pathy and his innate power of inspiring confidence, may make a 
vast difference to any of us, a difference it may be between sanity 
and insanity, between penury and competence, or even between 
life and death. Few realise how much they are dependent on 
the sense of duty and the honour of the doctor apart from his 
professional skill. What do they know about the effects of the 
powerful drugs he gives? How can they detect or counteract 
his mistakes? Their bodies and their lives are in his hands far 
more absolutely than are the lives and fortunes of his subjects 
in the power of any Eastern despot. From the public point of 
view the profession of medicine is filling year by year a larger 
space. The community is looking to it for more light and lead- 
ing about sanitation, about education, about the choice of occu- 
pations and professions for young’people, about how to keep well 
and happy. Practical questions connected with heredity loom 
in the near future. Well might Mr. Gladstone say that of all 
the professions it is the one which is in the ascendant at present. 
Mr. Disraeli did not without cause construct his epigram 
‘ Sanitas sanitatum omnia sanitas,’ as being the question of 
questions at present. Lord Salisbury has lately added his em- 
phatic concurrence as to the power and usefulness of the medical 
profession in modern life. 

Let any intelligent man try to picture an ideal doctor, and, 
though he will not succeed, for he does not know enough of the 
requirements, he will soon realise what an efficient medical edu- 
cation means, and the manner of men who should have the edu- 
cation of the doctor of the future. Let any man get and place 
before himself a series of the text books of to-day in the various 
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subjects that must be studied by the medical student, and glance 
through them sufficiently to see the multiplicity and variety of 
the knowledge contained in these books, and he will have no 
doubt whatever that to master these subjects in any sense must 
require the best five years of any life. He will find that a 
minimum of 10,000 octavo pages of close print must be read, 
marked, and digested. If he then tries to imagine that every 
one of those great volumes only contains the theory and the 
word-description, while the practice and the real knowledge of 
its subject must be obtained in the dissecting room, the laboratory, 
the hospital, the dispensary, the sick room of the poor, and the 
asylum, he will be verily appalled by the task before every young 
man and woman beginning the study of medicine. There is not 
one of those subjects but takes the whole undivided time of many 
experts of great mental energy to cultivate it. Anatomy, which 
deals with the form and relations of all the organs and structures 
of the body, from the largest to those that need a microscope of 
high power to see; physiology, the science of normal life and 
function, and pathology, the science of abnormal life, structure 
and function, are the three great basal sciences on which the 
doctor’s whole superstructure of professional knowledge and 
practice must rest. The knowledge in regard to the two last, 
physiology and pathology, are in a continual state of advance 
and flux, so that the text books of ten years ago are antiquated 
to-day. The proper study of these implies a mind eager to 
question, and, if possible, to penetrate the occult secrets of life 
that have fascinated and puzzled the greatest minds among 
mankind in all civilized ages. Surgery and medicine, the 
technical parts of his course, are different and wide domains of 
knowledge, yet the student has to know them, or he can be of 
no service at all. All the ‘ills that flesh is heir to’ are there 
depicted, so that in the hospital and by the bed-side they 
may be diagnosed and treated. Knowledge and modes of 
treatment, and technique too, are ever advancing and changing, 
and his teachers, year by year, must advance. Most surgical 
operations are very different procedures now from what they 
were twenty years ago. Midwifery, and the diseases peculiar to 
women and children, must be studied carefully, for they form a 
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large part of every medical man’s practice. The ‘specialties,’ 
diseases of the eye, the ear, the throat, the mind and fevers, all 
claim some attention, and all are pushing their importance on 
him. Let any man go with a doctor in busy general practice, 
for a week, and see what he has to do each day, and the problems 
he has to solve, and we venture to say that he will be amazed at 
the extent of the practical skill and scientific knowledge called 
into exercise, and will be surprised that even in a five years 
course of instruction he could have acquired it all, He has daily 
to see from 20 to 40 patients, almost all suffering from different 
complaints ; his advice is asked about a dozen questions in each 
case, each needing wisdom as well as knowledge. His memory is 
crammed with secrets which he must not in honour divulge. To 
say that he must be a man of high moral tone is a truism. He 
must, in addition to common morality, have that delicacy of mind 
and that healthiness of moral constitution to which pruriency 
and smallness are absolutely unknown. His very presence 
should abash certain evil modes of looking at things. His whole 
life should be a public and private example. 

If any one will take a good Annual Report of an ordinary 
Medical Officer of Health of a County, and peruse it carefully, 
he will see what a medical education means in that direction. 
The topography of the County, the climate, the rainfall, the 
occupation of the inhabitants, the diseases they are subject to, 
and that they die of; the kind of houses they live in; the 
epidemics that have been prevalent, with the modes of isolating 
and arresting their progress, are all treated of. Such documents 
freely circulated and read are one of the very best popular 
sources of education in health and sanitation. The Reports of 
the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, and the Reports of the 
Registrar General, are documents of supreme importance to the 
community. They are often marvels of industry, of patient 
searching out of causes of disease, and of profound scientific 
reasoning. They all depend on the knowledge modern medicine 
has given us, and are all written for the good of the public. 
They often treat of the effect of environment on health in a way 
that is most instructive to legislators. The mere enumeration of 
the different death-rates among the various trades and professions, 
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with a medical commentary on the causes of the great differences 
that are found to exist, touches questions that affect every man 
who has his living to earn, and some of the people who are so 
unfortunate as to be idle. Some of the Blue Books, such as the 
Report of the Board of Supervision and the Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, are full of medical facts, needing inter- 
pretation to the public for their information and guidance. In 
all these documents, and their value to the nation, medical 
education plays a part. © 

In any account of the medical schools of Scotland, that of 
Edinburgh must stand out above all the others, overshadowing 
them by her marvellous success, and having influenced them all 
by her example and through having sent to them men imbued by 
her spirit and trained iu her class rooms to be their most success- 
ful teachers. Her spirit has gradually pervaded the other 
schools, so that in their modern history they all may be truly 
said to be her children. With her 2;000 medical students, drawn 
from every quarter of the world, only about 45 per cent. of them 
being Scottish, her yearly output of 450 medical graduates and 
licentiates, her list of illustrious medical teachers, investigators and 
authors, and her position as thesecond or third medical school in the 
world in number of students, the gray metropolis of the North 
may well be proud of what she has achieved in the past and is 
now doing for medicine, and through it, for humanity. Edin- 
burgh had no special advantages for developing a great medical 
school, such as the endowed hospitals of London gave the metro- 
polis. She gradually, almost tentatively, produced a system of 
teaching largely her own, and she has always had an abundance 
of earnest and enthusiastic men to devote their lives and best 
energies to teaching, and to hand on the torch from one genera- 
tion to another. Medical teaching in Edinburgh did not begin 
in the University, and has never been confined to the University, 
yet for a century and a half the University has been its centre. 
The Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians both began the teaching 
of Anatomy, Surgery, and Medicine before any Medical Faculty 
existed in the University, or any real medical teaching existed 
there. Eight of the Medical Chairs were instituted at the in- 
stance of the Royal Colleges. The Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, 
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which has-been the great clinical centre of instruction, without 
which there never could have been an Edinburgh Medical School, 
was founded by the College of Physicians, Lord Provost 
Drummond, and the first Monro, in 1736. No doubt there 
were Professors of Medicine in 1685, but no practical teaching 
was done in the University till the first Monro was made Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery in 1720. It was a happy com- 
bination of five institutions in Edinburgh that created its 
Medical School. The Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, the 
Infirmary, the University, and the Town Council, by their commen 
efforts, by their rivalries, by their combinations and by their 
competitions have unquestionably done so, so far as institutions 
apart from men can be said to create anything. And, as we shall 
see, the absence of any single guiding and regulating authority 
gave a spirit of freedom and of spontaneity that has really been 
one great source of its life. The struggle for existence in nature 
has been repeated in Edinburgh with happy effect to its medical 
teaching. The strong have lived and established themselves, 
while the weak have gone to the wall; and there have always been 
successive crops of vigorous youth to strive for mastery over each 
other, and to take the place of the old. In Anatomy, the 
foundation of medical study, a series of men of extraordinary 
ability and fitness have followed each other in the University 
and outside its walls. The story of the two first Monros, as told 
by Dr. Struthers in his Edinburgh Anatomical School, is a very 
remarkable one. Of a good Scotch family, John Monro, a man 
of high professional and social position, a surgeon in Edinburgh, 
trained his son, Alexander Monro, from his boyhood for the 
Anatomy Chair. He was sent to London and Paris, and Leyden, 
and on his return was elected by the Town Council to the Chair 
of Anatomy when 22 years of age. The Town Council had, in 
the dark age of Scotland, in 1505, made provision for the dissec- 
tion of the human body—a wonderful example of farseeing wis- 
dom. The first Monro had a most distinguished career as 
a teacher, a practitioner in the city, au author and an 
original investigator. He trained his youngest son, Alexander, 
‘Monro Secundus,’ to follow in his foctsteps. He became as 
great a teacher and auth: r as his father. The father began with 
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57 students; the son ended with 400. So great had the fame 
of Edinburgh as a teaching school of medicine become by the 
end of last century. 

Goodsir, a man of real genius, caught up the new ideas of 
the German anatomists, and of Owen, and extended their scope. 
He was not content to describe what could be seen by the naked 
eye, but used the microscope as a part of his ordinary class in- 
struction, and did not confine his investigation to structure only, 
but was always asking what form and structure meant when in 
vital action. He was thus one of the founders of Modern 
Physiology. Then came Turner, when still more thorough and 
systematic teaching was needed; when, through the enormous in- 
crease of the number of students, a new department was required 
for the subject, with a new and more thorough organisation and 
administration. This remarkable succession of teachers within 
the University was not the only source of. instruction in the sub- 

ject in Edinburgh. The Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians 
' originally established teachers in various subjects, but in time 
other men wished to- teach and were encouraged to do so. So 
that there sprang up outside of the University, teachers in this 
and all other medical subjects. In 1855, on Professor Syme’s 
initiative, and after a severe fight, these lectures were accepted 
by the University as being of equal value to the teaching of the 
professors, to the extent of four classes out of the whole curricu- 
lum. This was called at first ‘The Extra Mural,’ or ‘ Extra 
Academical School,’ and now ‘The Edinburgh School of Medi- 
cine.’ Any man who satisfies the Colleges that he can lecture, 
and has the means of proper teaching is allowed to do so. As 
many as like can lecture on the same subject. If the professor 
gets old, or lazy, or inefficient, the students can go, and do go, 
to the extra mural teacher. A healthy rivalry and stimulus 
were thus established. There are often three or four teachers 
of Anatomy, and five or six teachers of Surgery and Medicine. 
The system allows any man to try his power. If he succeeds he 
gets students and an income, and has a good chance for the pro- 
fessorship when it becomes vacant. That, indeed, is commonly 
his goal. If a professorship of his subject falls vacant in another 
Scotch or Irish University, or great English School, he has 
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already proved his fitness and often gets the appointment. 
Thus in Anatomy, when Monro tertius was getting old and 
decadent, Bell, Barclay and Knox, as outside teachers, taught 
the students, while the Anatomical School has sent out to other 
schools as anatomists or surgeons—the two subjects were so 
closely connected early in the century that one man often taught 
both—Sharpey, Allen Thompson, Ferguson, Lister, Struthers, 
Cleland, Cunningham, Thomson, Symington, and many more. 
When a man could get no students or lost the Chair he was 
aiming at, he often quietly retired and no more was heard of him. 
The system is one of unlimited competition, and giving a 
chance to every man who imagines he has a vocation to teach. 
But it may be said that this is a very unseemly scramble for 
students and their fees, and is unacademic in its tradesmanlike 
pushing of business. No doubt both these results sometimes 
happen; but we must take the bad with the good in every 
system, and up to this time and in this country no other has 
proved itself to have half the vitality or to produce anything like 
the good results: this has done. The system.of salaried Privat- 
Docenten and graded professorships in Germany, of graded pro- 
motion in France, of fellowships in the English Universities, and 
of a multiplicity of small appointments in the medical schools of 
the hospitals of London and Dublin, all have their advantages, 
but the Edinburgh system seemed to suit the northern soil, and 
it was one of spontaneous growth very like nature's processes. It 
must be kept in mind when estimating the system, that in Edin- 
burgh the professors derived their incomes chiefly from their 
students’ fees, and in proportion as these students were attracted 
to the extra mural teachers the professor's income fell off. It 
was a system therefore of every man for himself, and starvation 
to the hindermost, in and out of the University. No other school 
has adopted the same system. It is unique in the world. The 
new Universities Commission have, by their recent ordinances, 
seriously modified the competitive aspects of the system so far as 
the professors are concerned. They are in future to have an 
irreducible minimum salary and a fixed maximum. Starvation is 
not to follow incompetency, the slothful professor is not to come 
to want, and a brilliant success is no longer to lead to fortune. 
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Professorial human nature is thus to be deprived of two strong 
motives to exertion, and there will be an undoubted risk of a 
standard of work being fixed to suit the pay. Duty, scientific 
ambition, academic pride will still be left as motives to hard 
work; high thinking and plain living, being compulsory. Time 
only will show whether the teacher of the future will work as hard 
when a legitimate sordidness has been thus eliminated. We have 
taken the subject of Anatomy to illustrate the Edinburgh system. 
In almost all the other subjects the same general history applies. 
It would be beyond the limits of this article to enumerate the 
galaxy of great medical names that the Edinburgh school has 
produced during the past 150 years in every department. Men 
of genius and men of great talents have abounded. In Physio- 
logy, Bennett and Rutherford; in Physic, the two Gregorys, 
Cullen, Alison, Laycock, Bennett, Begbie, Stewart, Greenfield, 
Balfour, Bramwell, Wyllie, James, Affleck, and Gairdner ; in 
Surgery, John Bell, Sir Charles Bell, Syme, Liston, and Lister, 
Duncan, Annandale, Bell, Watson, and Chiene; in Materia 
Medica, Duncan, Christison, and Fraser; in Midwifery and 
Gyneocology, the Hamiltons, the Simpsons, Keith, Matthews 
Duncan, Croom, Berry Hart, and Barbour, are names of European 
reputation that have attracted students from all over the world, and 
raised to a high pitch the fame of the Edinburgh School. It is 
truly remarkable that in Medicine so brilliant a combination of 
men should have arisen in so remote a corner of Europe. No 
doubt it was partly due to the system of open competition in 
teaching, but also largely to the fact that men devoted them- 
selves to teaching as their great aim and highest professional 
ambition, and that a practical subject like Medicine seems attrac- 
tive to the Scottish mind. There is something due to the fact 
that the profession of Medicine is free to all men, is hampered by 
no artificial obstructions, and is open to men of small means, 
and that when men enter it they have a fair field and no 
favour. The number of Edinburgh men that have risen 
to the highest.eminence in London have been innumerable. 

The steps through which the Edinburgh School has passed 
through her chief stages of evolution have been; first the demon- 
strative teaching of Anatomy and Surgery by the Monros, then 
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the great epovh-making work of Cullen in general Medicine, 
then the work of Syme in Clinical Surgery, of Christison in 
Materia Medica, and of Simpson in Midwifery and women’s 
diseases. Following close on this, Hughes Bennett, after the 
French lead, devised a system of teaching Medicine clinically, 
literally by the bedside, that had never before been equalled in 
Europe. Then Lister began in Edinburgh that system of ante- 
septic Surgery which he further developed in Glasgow and 
London, and which has entirely revolutionised the treatment of 
wounds. Thomas Keith was one of the leaders of ‘ Abdominal 
Surgery,’ through which hundreds of lives are now saved. On 
the foundation of each of these men’s labours and discoveries his 
successors in Edinburgh built up a goodly fabric. Neither the 
science nor the practical methods were ever allowed to become 
fossilised in unquestioned and unthinking stagnation. Finality 
was never written up. Every now and then there were brilliant 
and dramatic eras in the school, such as Sir Charles Bell’s dis- 
covery of the distinction between the motor and sensory system 
of nerves, Sir James Simpson’s discovery of the anesthetic 
properties of chloroform, and Sir Joseph Lister’s treatment of 
wounds antiseptically. Such things drew the attention of the 
world to the school, and immensely added to its numbers of 
students, which rose from 400 or 500, to which they fell in 
1826, up to at least 2,200, in 1892. 

We have purposely not referred to the purely scientific subjects 
of Botany, Natural History and Chemistry, which ell the Edin- 
burgh students who aimed at the University medical degree had 
to study. No doubt, these might have flourished in Edinburgh 
had there been no medical school at all, but practically they were 
dependent on that school, and helped it on greatly. One of the 
characteristics of the Edinburgh medical student has always been 
that he dabbled in pure science more or less; that early in his 
career he was a naturalist and cultivated his scientific instincts, 
and that in a very large number of instances, indeed his heart 
and mind were captivated by one of these sciences, so that after 
he took his degree, he devoted his life to science instead 
of medical practice and: teaching.. Charles Darwin was the 
greatest example of this, but his followers have been innumerable. 
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Besides the directly good effect of developing the students’ 
faculties of observation and inductive reasoning the preliminary 
whiff of science all had to take gave a tone which was of high 
value to them. It redeemed the merely money-earning aspect 
of their craft, and helped to form an ideal of life in their youth- 
ful enthusiastic minds that soared beyond merely professional 
success. How few Edinburgh men have not, when in their first 
years of study, suffocated their landladies by the chemical fumes 
from all too primitive apparatus; or formed a herbarium in the 
summer vacation; or dug for geological specimens for live-long 
summer days in lonely quarries; or formed an inchoate collection 
of badly stuffed monstrosities intended to be a natural history 
museum! He did not then knowit, but to the student’s mental and 
moral nature, this short pursuit of the natural sciences before he 
settled down to his hard life's work, conveyed some breath of 
sweetness and light that never thereafter left him. Few of the 
great medical teachers of Edinburgh have been Doctors or 
Surgeons, and nothing more. Christison and Maclagan became 
Presidents of the Edinburgh Royal Society ; Simpson began his 
lectures on midwifery with a course on embryology, and was 
besides a learned and enthusiastic antiquary. Laycock could 
meet the psychologists on their own ground, and to a certain 
extent anticipated Darwin in his doctrine of Evolution, and 
Spencer in his philosophy. Lister is combined physiologist, 
chemist, pathologist, and bacteriologist. By such powerful 
influences and examples was the Edinburgh medical student 
widened and liberalised in his mental horizon all through his 
course. : 

The professional and social tone of the school was high too in 
regard to money, to professional etiquette, and to a doctor’s whole 
relation to his patient. A high standard was inculcated, and a 
good example was set. No doubt, one professor or lecturer 
would be at deadly feud with another, and made no secret of 
this to his class. It was a common thing for the student to hear 
Bennett ridicule and denounce in strong and picturesque language 
Alison’s treatment of pneumonia one hour, and the next hear 
Christison, at the bed-side, contemptuously sneer at Bennett's 
doctrinaire ideas and practice; to listen with delight to Syme’s 
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incisive thrusts at Miller, and Laycock’s supercilious references 
to Bennett’s crass ignorance. But such personalities seemed to 
add interest to the hour’s lecture, and to leave no abiding harm. 
There can be no doubt that the system and the men in Edinburgh 
produced hard and enthusiastic students, well grounded in 
scientific methods, and fairly equipped for practice. They for 
the most part acquired a high professional tone and a largeness 
of mental vision that raised them above the mere giver of 
medical services in return for the proper fees. They had some 
of the divine love of knowledge for its own sake, and thereby 
breathed a purer air than mere professionals do. The school was 
fortunate in having its teachers come in many cases from good 
old Scotch families who gave a high social tone to the profes- 
sion and secured for it a position in the city equal to any other 
class. : 

There are two great recent departments of medicine where Edin- 
burgh has not taken the lead, and, indeed, has scarcely followed the 
English and Continental lead so quickly as she ought. Those 
departments are, preventive medicine and bacteriology. The 
City of Edinburgh, to her enormous credit, took the lead of every 
city in the world, under the guidance of Dr. Littlejohn, her 
Medical Officer of Health, in getting a local Act, whereby the 
medical men were obliged to notify to a central authority every 
case of infectious disease they were called on to treat. But the 
great preachers of pure air and water and plenty of them, clean 
drains, of healthy airy workshops and factories, were found in 
England, not in Scotland at first. 

To sum up—there are such obvious advantages in certain ways 
in the Edinburgh system that they have merely to be stated to be 
recognised. In addition to giving every man an opportunity of 
teaching, to the general stimulus of keen competition, to the 
provision for efficient teaching when a professor is getting old 
and past his best, to the training of men for professorships ; there 
are other less considered advantages. It provides that the unfit 
as teachers are found to be unfit, and they retire. There is 
little or no temptation for either Professor or Lecturer to hold 
on beyond his pericd of efficiency. It provides too in the extra 
academical school for Lectureships on new subjects not in the 
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curriculum, but which will be useful to many students. in this 
way, long before they were taken up by the University, the 
students could obtain instruction in diseases of children, eye 
diseases and mental diseases, in diseases of the ear and throat, 
in diagnosis, in climatology, in medical electricity, skin diseases 
and fevers, These are taught by experts, often outside the 
University, and by young lecturers who are anxious to work and 
prove their capacity as teachers. Medicine and Surgery are both 
perhaps tending to split up into specialisms too much, especially 
in London, but some of the greatest advances have been made of 
late years through the principle of one able man devoting him- 
self to a special department and sticking to that alone. The 
range of knowledge is getting too large for most men to master 
the whole, so a part is selected and worked out thoroughly. 

Two vast building schemes have been undertaken and accom- 
plished in Edinburgh in connection with its Medical School 
within the past thirty years. The Royal Infirmary was re-built 
on a new site at a cost of £350,000, and became the greatest and 
best equipped hospital in the kingdom. In 1874 the University 
determined to re-house its Medical School, and to build and pro- 
vide for it class-rooms, museums, laboratory and teaching appli- 
ances, such as no British school as yet possessed. Partly by 
subscription among the friends of the University, and partly by 
a grant from Parliament, the present magnificent new buildings 
were erected at a cost of £230,000, and were opened in 1884. , 

Next to Edinburgh as a Medical School comes Glasgow. Its 
history is in many respects similar to that of the capital, with 
certain distinctive features. In the beginning of last century 
Glasgow University had no Professor of Medicine to examine a 
candidate for the degree of M.D., and had to call in for this 
purpose two doctors in practice in the city. In 1712 a-Chair of 
Anatomy was established. But real teaching only commenced 
in 1746, when Cullen began to lecture outside the University 
with the sanction of the Professor. A Chair of Practice of 
Medicine was founded for him in 1751. His power as a teacher 
brought him students, among whom was Joseph Black, who 
afterwards in succession held the Chairs of Chemistry and 
Anatomy and of Practice of Medicine, and added-greatly to the 
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fame of the University and to the number of its medical studvuts. 
It was not, however, till the Glasgow Royal Infirmary was 
founded in 1794 that the medical teaching there became com- 
plete in principle. Without an hospital for Clinical instruction 
« Medical School in any proper sense cannot exist any more 
than a School of Art without living models, or a religion without 
a moral code. Glasgow, like Edinburgh, has owed much to 
competition in medical teaching; but the competition arose and 
now exists in a different way from that which exists in Edin- 
burgh. The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, like the Royal 
Colleges of Edinburgh, actively promoted medical teaching in 
and outside of the University before it was taken up there. It 
claims for itself truly that the earliest medical teaching was 
given under its auspices. Anderson’s College began medical 
teaching in 1799, and it has continued it ever since, producing 
many men of eminence, a large number of whom have received 
promotion to Chairs in the University. It has been a nursery 
for University Professors ali along. It is a cheap school and has 
given a chance of a medical education to poor men like Living- 
stone, the great African explorer. It will be an evil day for 
Scotland when poor men cannot attain professional or higher 
education through its being too expensive. Medical education 
has now come to cost a large sum. In London, the ‘ Student’s 
Nember’ of the British Medical Journal, for September 1893, 
puts down the minimum cost at the cheapest schools there, great 
economy being exercised in living, at £587, while in the provin- 
cial schools of England it is put down at £500. Now that is a 
sum which would have been absolutely prohibitive to very many 
Scotsmen who have greatly honoured the profession and bene- 
fited humanity by their work. We have no doubt that at the 
School of Medicine in Edinburgh, or at Anderson’s College, or 
St. Mungo’s, or at Aberdeen, a young man, by stern economies, 
which will do him no harm in the long run, could enter the 
medical profession for between £300 and £400. Since the 
University moved from the Old College Buildings to the mag- 
‘nificently appointed palace at Gilmorehill, and the New Western 
Infirmary was put beside it, four other schools of medicine have 
arisen in Glasgow. The Royal Infirmary, when most of the 
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University students went to the Western Infirmary, at once 
utilised its great clinical field by establishing a special school of 
its own; and within the past five years St. Mungo’s College has 
arisen with a full teaching staff and with fees only amounting to 
£50 over the five years of study. A Western Infirmary School 
or ‘ Polyclinic’ and St. Margaret’s Oollege for women complete 
the present list of six medical schools in the great city of the 
West. 

The peculiarity of the system of competition in medical teach- 
ing in Glasgow is, that though very extensive it still is limited. 
There may be one Professor or Teacher of Surgery in each of 
the six schools, but there can be no more in ordinary circum- 
stances, while in Edinburgh, as we have seen, there may be an 
unlimited number. Then, most of the Glasgow appointments 
have some endowment or definite position that may tempt an in- 
efficient man, once installed, to hold on after his uselessness has 
become apparent. In Edinburgh, every man except the Pro- 
fessor in the University, may be literally starved out when he 
ceases to attract students. Free trade in teaching and 
death to the weakest is, as we have seen, the rule of the Edin- 
burgh school, except that by the new ordinances the great 
queen bee in the University is now always to be kept 
moderately fat. Much may be said for both plans. The 
small endowment plan would certainly in many cases be an 
enormous blessing, and an incentive too, to young and able men 
of an original turn of mind but of small means. We think we 
have known men who might have turned out great medical lights 
had £200 a year been attainable for bread and butter during the 
first ten years of teaching and working, but who were lost to the 
school for the want of it. Simpson and the Edinburgh School 
narrowly escaped this fate. 

Glasgow, during the first half of this century was, beyond any 
question, on a lower plane than Edinburgh in regard to the all 
pervading spirit of original investigation and scientific enthusiasm 
among its teachers, and also in the social position of the profes- 
sion of Medicine. It taught men to practice Physic up to the 
standards then known in a creditable way ; but its ideal was not 
high enough. When Dr. Allen Thompson went from teaching 
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Physiology in Edinburgh, imbued with the scientific and Edin- 
burgh spirit, to teach Anatomy in Glasgow in 1848, a bright day 
dawned for Medicine in the West in all respects. Sir Joseph 
Lister migrated westwards in 1860, and there fairly inaugurated 
the new era for Surgery. Dr. Gairdner followed from Edinburgh 
in 1862, and has become the recognised head of Scottish Medicine. 
Glasgow has now produced for herself Professor MacEwen, the 
greatest living surgeon in Scotland. The number of medical 
students has risen from 283 in 1861 to 349 in 1871, to 624 in 
1881, and to 798 last year. These numbers only include 
University students; something like 150 or 200 more must be 
added for the other schools, thus making up a great total of 
about 1000 students of Medicine. Not only have the numbers 
risen, but the professional tone of the schools. To enter the pro- 
fession merely to earn a livelihood is no longer the dominant 
idea. Glasgow’s facilities for teaching Anatomy and for clinical 
work exceed those of Edinburgh, and she has a fair chance of 
coming still nearer the capital in numbers of students and in 
scientific reputation. 

King’s College, Aberdeen, seems to have been the first in Scot- 
land to have a Professor of Medicine, for before the Reforma- 
tion there were ‘ Mediciners’ there among the other members of 
the college, but whether they taught Physic to the students, and 
if so, how they taught it is notknown. Except during a short 
period, about the middle of the 17th century, there seems always 
to have been a Professor of Physic, who lectured on the subject. 
But the numerous distinguished doctors that Aberdeen was 
always sending out all over Europe seemed to have got their real 
medical education in Edinburgh or elsewhere. Several of the 
family of the celebrated Gregorys undoubtedly taught Physic in 
a living and effective way in Aberdeen, last century ; and Dr. 
James Gregory of Edinburgh began his great career as a 
medical teacher in Aberdeen. Marischal College appointed a 
Professor of Medicine in 1701, and there have been successors in 
that office ever ‘since; but in 1818, it is stated, there was no 
medical teaching in the College. The Aberdeen Infirmary was 
opened in 1741, and from the first the physicians and surgeons 


seem to have taken the students round the wards in their daily 
XXIII. 2 
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visits. In 1789, the Aberdeen Medical Society was founded by 
twelve medical students of the city. This fact, and the subse- 
quent history of the Society, showed that the true modern spirit 
of Medicine was then alive and vigorous in Aberdeen, the spirit 
of enquiry, of healthy scepticism about old doctrines and of intense 
enthusiasm about new discoveries. When the news of John 
Hunter’s death reached Aberdeen in 1793, it was agreed that for 
six weeks the President’s desk should be hung with black cloth 
to show respect for that great man. For medical students of 
last century this was hero-worship of an extraordinarily dis- 
criminating kind. They selected the patient, quiet worker, and 
the greatest investigator of Anatomical, Surgical and Physio- 
logical facts of the time for this quaint act of reverence, instead 
of a poet or a warrior of the day. Still the best of the Aberdeen 
students went to Edinburgh or the Continent to finish their 
studies. The teaching of Medicine sank low in the first half of 
this century. The medical professors had not then the same 
status in either of the colleges as the Arts and Divinity Pro- 
fessors. There was an unseemly rivalry between King’s and 
Marischal Colleges in granting medical degrees on very insuf- 
ficient examination, and an idea got abroad that its M.D. was 
virtually sold. The lecturing was a ‘mere sham,’ and the 
students picked up the practical knowledge they obtained, in the 
dissecting room, hospital and druggist shop, as best they could. 
The fame and example of Edinburgh did not at that time stimu- 
late, but rather seemed to paralyse the other Schools of Medicine 
in Scotland. No doubt there were one or two exceptions to the 
prevailing lowness of medical tone, of whom Dr. Kilgour was per- 
haps the most brilliant example. The fact seems to have been 
that Aberdeen produced many distinguished physicians, but 
could not afford to retain them for itself. There was no scope 
for them there; the tone and status of the profession was not 
high enough. 

In 1858, with the Scottish University Act of that year, came 
the beginning of a change for the better. The two Colleges 
were united into one University. The city was getting large 
and prosperous ; money was becoming far more plentiful in the 
North. Aberdeen does not commonly fail for want of trying to 
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accomplish anything; and it then determined to have a good 
Medical School. The Chair of Anatomy fell vacant in 1863, 
and Dr. Struthers, then a successful ‘ extra academical’ lecturer 
in Edinburgh, was induced to accept the position. The school 
had 158 medical students that year. For two years the numbers 
fell, so that in 1865 they were only 136. Struthers clearly saw 
the defects of the medical teaching, and he saw yet more clearly 
that they could not be remedied without a stern hard struggle. 
For an outsider to enter on that in Aberdeen against Aberdonians 
needed both courage and some callousness. The Aberdeen 
master qualities of mind had to be outdone. The Arts and 
Divinity faculties had to be made to feel that medicine was the 
rising science of the day and must have her due place in the 
University. Dr. Struthers was just the man to do this. He 
showed himself more of an Aberdonian than any one connected 
with the University in determination to have his own way. He 
worked hard and he fought hard. He knew what he wanted, 
and his persistency in getting it was irresistible even by hostile 
natives already in possession of the field. In sheer fighting 
power he was more than a match for the upholders of the former 
academic traditions. He was hated and resisted with an intensity 
only known in Aberdeen. But under his initiative new life soon 
came into the school. The number of students rose to 251 in 
1873, to 360 in 1883, and stood at 439, with 71 medical 
graduates in 1892. All the requirements of modern medical 
teaching have been gradually acquired. i\ew professors were 
imported from Edinburgh or elsewhere, and now men of 
high eminence adorn most of the chairs. Museums, rooms for 
practical work, an addition to the Infirmary, have all been pro- 
vided at great cost. Students have been attracted from all over 
Scotland, from England and from the colonies. A fair share of 
Indian and Army appointments have fallen to the Aberdeen 
medical graduates. The School specially acquired a reputation 
as a place where students were individually looked after by the 
teachers, and every man made to work or asked the reason why. 
Original research in every department of medicine is being pro- 
secuted, and a great building scheme to perfect the University is 
now being carried out with enthusiasm. If there is duty, honour 
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and profit in having an efficient medical school, Aberdeen is 
clearly not to be behindhand in securing for the North of Scot- 
land and for herself all its advantages. 

If competition in teaching within themselves has helped the 
growth of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Medical Schools, why has 
Aberdeen grown and flourished in almost the same degree as 
they have done during the past thirty years without any such 
competitive teaching? This question is difficult to answer, but 
it seems to show that so far as attracting and teaching students, 
a school may attain great success without it. No doubt Aber- 
deen had the most formidable outside competition in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Her only chance lay in doing her work well. But 
to produce teachers as Scotland has done of the first class, and 
in such numbers, the Edinburgh School exporting them whole- 
sale to the Ecotch Universities, to England, to Ireland, and to 
the Colonies, we do not see how any other system than that of 
unlimited competition could possibly have been successful. 

In any account of the Scotch Medical Schools, a mention of 
St. Andrews is necessary, though that ancient University never 
had a complete medical faculty, nor an efficient Medical School, 
because of its having no means of Clinical teaching. Medicine 
was taught as far back as 1579. There is a Chair of ‘ Medicine 
and Anatomy,’ a Chair of Chemistry, a Chair of Natural History, 
and a Lectureship on Botany. By the new ordinances of the 
Universities Commission St. Andrews is combined with the 
University College Dundee in the formation of a Medical 
Faculty. This College has, within the past year, opened its 
doors to medical students, and the Dundee Royal Infirmary has 
been made the teaching Clinical field for the combined schools. 
Three years’ instruction out of the five now required can be 
given there. It has a corps of able young teachers ; it has large 
Clinical facilities, and it has a reputation to make. Why should 
it not succeed, at all events, up to a certain point? The exist- 
ence of a school does immense good to the profession in any city; 
it quickens the life of an hospital, and it is convenient and 
cheaper for some of the students who live in the locality and city. 
It will no doubt have a hard struggle against its great competi- 
tors, but having to struggle against difficulties has made Scot- 
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land what it is to-day. It seems to an onlooker suicidal for this 
school not to utilise in harmony the academic traditions, the re- 
putation and the degree-granting power of St. Andrews Univer- 
sity; and for St. Andrews not to take willing advantage of 
Dundee Royal Infirmary to complete its teaching. But, as we 
have seen, internal competition, rivalry, and even some healthy 
quarrelling has been the milk on which Scottish medical teaching 
has grown lusty. St. Andrews University brought some con- 
tempt on Scotch medical degrees, and caused much scandal early 
in the century by virtually ‘selling’ its degrees without examina 
tion. No doubt they were only conferred on men who had a 
medical qualification already, and who could show testimonials 
of good character and professional repute; but it was a very 
grave academic crime to have committed ; and under the enact- 
ments of the 1858 Act, the University was fitly punished by 
being deprived of the full power she had possessed, and was al- 
lowed only to give ten medical degrees each year to suitable men 
who had been in the profession for some time, and after proper 
examination. 

No account of the Scottish Medical Schools would be com- 
plete without a notice of the schools for women of which there 
are now three. The Edinburgh School of Medicine for women 
was the first to be established after Miss Jex-Blake’s heroic fight 
to storm the Edinburga University had failed. Then came St. 
Margaret’s College in Glasgow, and then the Medical College for 
Women in Edinburgh. They all have fully equipped staffs, and 
no doubt in time they will give a good account of themselves 
scientifically. About 80 women students are now being taught, 
and well taught; the students being enthusiastic, earnest and 
talented. They have to pass the same examinations as the men 
and have no favour shown them in any way. It will be almost 
more necessary for them to strive after a high ideal of scientific 
enthusiasm and of professional tone than even the men, for they 
have their way to make, and they have to demonstrate that cer- 
tain female minds are as coldly scientific, as scientifically enthusi- 
astic, as able to discover new facts and to generalise on them ; 
as intensely abhorrent of quackery and sham in every form, as 
healthily sceptical, as cautious, as wise, and as high in profes- 
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sional aim as the leaders of medicine have been in the past. 
Thus only will women prove their fitness for the medical profes- 
sion. It is not on any sentimental grounds of any kind what- 
ever that their success will ultimately rest. No mere considera- 
tions of sex fitness and of sufficient ability to treat common 
complaints in women and children will avail in the long run to 
vindicate their claim to be a power in the profession. Excep- 
tional women there will always be in the future as there have 
been in the past who can do any work that the human brain is 
capable of. Such women will be an honour to medicine and 
thereby a great blessing to humanity. But the leaders of the 
present movement will have hard work and will have to see to 
it that no lower standard is tacitly admitted for women than 
man’s ideal. Medicine can accept nothing less than the best and 
the highest. Her mission for humanity will not admit of her 
making allowance for sex weaknesses. If a bone has to be set 
there must be the skill and strength to do it. If a woman is in 
labour and there are twenty miles of road to ride over in a dark 
night, the doctor must do the distance in the shortest time 
possible. If an epidemic is raging he must be on duty night and 
day while he is wanted. When humanity is suffering healing 
must be administered according to the latest light science has 
shed on the problem. No mere placebo will do. If there is any 
want of real power to understand and grasp those most difficult 
problems that underlie all real progress in modern scientific medi- 
cine then they should not be undertaken. 

What then are the principles on which the education for this 
great profession, with such responsible duties to the public, is 
founded at the present day? And what are the subjects the 
doctor has to master in detail and be examined on? Before he 
is allowed to register as a medical student at all, or count the 
first of his five years of study, he has to pass a searching preli- 
minary examination in Elementary Mathematics, English, 
Latin, with the option of French or German or Greek. 
This is the test of a good general education. Having passed 
this, it is understood that the first year is devoted to the four 
great sciences of Botany, Zoology, Physics and Chemistry, 
with a preliminary study of Anatomy. It need hardly be said 
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that his studies in those sciences must necessarily be somewhat 
elementary; but they are now made very practical, so as to 
cultivate the faculty of observation, and to develop the scientific 
instinct in the young student. Merely hearing and absorbing 
lectures will not pass a man. He must come into direct contact 
with the facts and laws of nature under experienced teachers. 
Some of the best men of the present day consider that there 
is still too much lecturing, and too little demonstrating 
and doing actual work under supervision and proper instruction. 
We should be glad to see lectures reduced to two or three days a 
week, and practical work on the others. After his first year’s 
work he has to pass his first professional examination in these 
subjects, but not in anatomy, which comes later. He has to show 
that he has begun to be somewhat of a naturalist in the wide 
sense. He has to enter medicine by this temple gate. His mind 
has to undergo the moulding towards observation, induction, 
taking an interest in the processes and constitution of the dead 
and living world around. Well is it for his future if the fire of 
scientific enthusiasm is kindled within him at this period, so that 
he begins to love his study for its own sake, and not for what it 
may bring him. The enthusiasm of science and the enthusiasm 
of humanity should be two of the dominating and redeeming 
qualities of any doctor. To excite these is the greatest thing a 
medical teacher can do in a pupil. The dry bones of facts, and 
the details of professional knowledge must be illuminated by a 
spark of something that is not mere medical schoolmastering. No 
man needs to cultivate an ideal more than a doctor. His work 
may be a poor affair, and his life that of a tradesman if he does 
not consciously, and as a stern duty as well as a pleasure, culti- 
vate the ideal in his life. A scientific ambition may have nothing 
to do with his visiting list, but it is very necessary ; a high social 
tone too, makes him feel that the spirit of his work is beyond what 
can be paid for at Christmas. Truth, honour, the keeping of 
secrets, joy in the health, physical welfare, and happiness of the 
community among whom he lives, and a hatred of all causes of 
human degeneration and disease, should be the breath of his 
professional life. Preventible disease should be a personal and 
professional reproach to him. Sin, and vice, and social degrada- 
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tion, should be to him evidences that human brains are badly 
developed, and human environments evil, and all diseases should 
appear to him preventible by medical science at some future time 
when the laws of life are understood and obeyed. Some 
religionists hold that if a man is not converted before 20, his 
chances rapidly decline thereafter; and we hold that if a man 
does not find scientific salvation in his first years of study, the 
sacrad fire has after that less chance of being kindled. Hence 
the supreme importance of his then coming under the influence 
of men who not only know their subjects thoroughly, but 
have in them magnetic natures that kindle interest and en- 
thusiasm. Depend upon it, teachers of this kind are the sort 
to make Scotch medical professors of. They have great hetero- 
geneous masses of young men poured into their lecture rooms 
whom they cannot possibly reach individually. They must 
therefore kindle enthusiasm or be lamentable failures. At the 
risk of academic damnation they must let themselves out in 
spirit and rouse their pupils. If a man, after taking their 
lectures, does not in his next holidays do some tramping with a 
vasculum on his back, dissect cats, and spoil his bedroom carpet 
doing chemical experiments, their teaching has not taken hold of 
the innermost recesses of his spirit. This ideal teaching has 
been done in Edinburgh above all the other Scotch or British 
schools, as the results have proved. Other schools have trained 
doctors, Edinburgh has created teachers. The best schools of 
the future will certainly have to imbibe her spirit of scientific and 
professional enthusiasm. 

After the first year, and its examination if possible has been 
passed, the student devotes himself for the next year to the 
structure of the human body—anatomy—and its functions, or 
the processes of life—physiology—along with surgery and the 
study of drugs. It is a fault of the new ordinances that the 
student is allowed to go on to these even if he has not, passed his 
examination in the scientific subjects. That should be off his mind 
before he begins his second years’s work. He then begins that 
hospital attendance, too, which never ceases till his studies are 
finished. For the first time he sees humanity in pain and suffer- 
ing from disease, and is instructed how to discover what is wrong 
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and how to put it right. Day by day, often evening by evening, 
as dresser or clerk, for four years, he spends hours in the wards. 
Here comes in the work of the clinical teacher, perhaps the man 
who influences his medical life-work most of all. The great 
clinical teacher—and here again Edinburgh has greatly excelled 
—is a man of clear insight, ripe experience, some dramatic power, 
of felicitous speech, who can paint a vivid word-picture of 
disease with keen enthusiasm. The most painful and loathsome 
disease must be to him ‘an interesting case,’ and every student 
must be made to agree with him that it is so. An ideal clinicist 
has the power too of throwing a tinge of pity for the patient 
through all his teaching, like the ‘atmosphere’ that is all 
pervading in a good picture. He is a poor student, and he has 
had imperfect teachers, if, after his first year in hospital, he is 
not more serious, more gentle, and more human than he was at 
the beginning of it. The ‘clinical instinct’ is a great and 
special gift in a doctor that he must be taught sedulously to 
cultivate. 

In his third year the student still does some dissection, but 
devotes himself chiefly to drugs and their uses, and to surgery 
studied clinically in the hospital, becoming a ‘dresser’ in the 
surgical wards. At the end of the winter he passes his examina~- 
tion in Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. After that, 
for the next two years all his work is practical. He studies 
Pathology and Medicine, Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence 
in his fourth year, and passes in the first and last of these subjects 
at the end of it. His fifth year is devoted entirely to clinical 
work in Medicine and Surgery, and to the special departments. 
He studies public health, going to see systems of drainage, of 
ventilation, of water supply, of destroying and removing street 
refuse. He goes and sees cases examined, and tried in the 
Courts. He visits the Fever Hospital, and there sees cases of the 
epidemic and infectious diseases, how they are treated, and 
isolated. He has practical instruction in recognising and treat- 
ing diseases of the eye, the ear, the throat, and the skin, in the 
Hospital. He studies the diseases peculiar to women in their 
special wards. He must attend twelve cases of midwifery under 
skilled instructors. He must take out a practical course of 
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instruction in mental diseases, and study cases in an Asylum. 
Then, at last, he is admitted to pass his “final” in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Midwifery, the examination being partly clinical, in 
the Hospital wards. If he “gets through,” he is addresséd in 
words of wisdom by one of his teachers, and receives his degree, 
entitling him to practise in any part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, most of our colonies too accepting the Scotch degrees 
and licenses. { 

If the teachers are able, honest and enthusiastic, if the 
examiners are practical and thorough, if the students have been 
earnest and hard working, the course of instruction and of 
teaching should be a very ample guarantee to the public that 
they are to be medically treated by men of knowledge and skill. 
There is no other profession that approaches medicine in its 
practical requirements and training for entrants. The weak 
point is still that there is too much mental drill and mere acquisi- 
tion of facts as opposed to assimilation of knowledge, each 
individual thinking out his problems for himself. He is apt to 
cram too much, and think too little. At a distance of 30 years 
we can remember little of the thousand lectures or so we heard 
when a student, though the lecturers were intellectual giants and 
men of genius in those days, to whom it was a daily delight to 
listen. But many of our hospital cases that we dressed and 
‘took’ and discussed with our fellow clerks or the house 
physician at the Infirmary, and transcribed into our private 
‘Case Book,’—the page there never again opened perhaps from 
that day to this—we can recall as vividly as when we sat beside 
their bedsides. So much stronger is the mental impression of an 
assimilated clinical case than that of a lecture. 

The Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and the Faculty of Glasgow, give a ‘Triple’ Combined License 
to students who do not desire, or cannot obtain a University 
degree, or wish to supplement it, on practically the same examina- 
tion as the University, except that the scientific subjects of 
Botany, Physics and Biology are not examined on. The student 
coming up for that License may have studied anywhere. That 
this supplies a want is evident from the fact that during the past 
five years, a yearly average of 213 men and women have taken 
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it, a great number of these not having studied in the Scotch 
Schools at all. In the same time about 450 men a year have 
taken the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Master of Surgery 
in the Universities. In those two ways Scotland turns out about 
600 new doctors a year. 

The ordinances of the present executive Universities Commis- 
sion will be likely to affect the future of the Scotch medical 
schools in a marked way. Some changes were clearly needed to 
provide that they advanced with the times. Evidence was taken 
from the most experienced teachers. Every interest and party 
was allowed to have its say before the Commission. Draft 
ordinances were seut to all the bodies interested, for criticism and 
suggestions, before they were finally adopted. The Commission 
consisted of very able and experienced men, yet the results 
are by no means universally accepted as satisfactory. There isa 
strong feeling that the number of professors should have been in- 
creased to cope with the modern extended field of medical 
science. As Medicine and Surgery have made some of their 
most notable advances of recent years through specialising, one 
man or set of men devoting themselves entirely to a small depart- 
ment, it is thought that this might have been more recognised 
and provided for. A great school should now be great in the 
special departments as well as in General Medicine and Surgery: 
Men should not have to go to Vienna or Berlin to get full oppor- 
tunities of studying diseases of the throat, or ear or eye. The 
limitation of the great selfish principle of every professor getting 
as many students as he can and therefore as much money as he 
can make, is open to the very gravest doubt. It does not seem 
as if the new ordinances made sufficient provision for the en- 
couragement of original research. The men who do this work 
are the salt of every school, without whom it would soon lose all 
its scientific savour. Could not the combined wisdom of the 
Commission have devised some scheme of payment by results for 
original investigation? We all know that there are some men 
who, in mind, embody the spirit of science, who are its redeemers 
from death and stagnation, who love original work for its own 
sake, who will work hard and steadily if they have opportunity 
and bread and butter. But they must live while they work. It 
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is strange the Commission did not make at least an attempt to re- 
tain a dozen or so of such young men in each school by modest 
salaries to be held for a few years. The new laboratories in the 
schools without the men are mere confessions of failure. Success 
in keeping and developing all this original work in each school 
would have been a success indeed for the Commission, compared 
to which mere administrative and teaching reforms are small 
affairs. There are many departments of Medicine where work in 
detail is urgently needed. Germany is doing this, we are not 
fully using our opportunities. There are other departments 
where generalisations are much needed, founded on the work 
already accomplished. We are near the era of a Medical and 
Surgical Darwin. But it is doubtful if Darwin could have 
worked and thought out his results had his mind been distracted 
by the turmoil of ordinary medical practice. We all hope the 
best however from the earnest and patient labours of the Com- 
mission. 

There are certain difficulties that medical education has to 
contend with which are due solely to ignorance and prejudice on 
the part of the public, and which we believe have merely to be 
stated candidly and fairly to the public, to be largely removed. 
The doctor is a servant of the public. To be a good and useful 
servant he must have every facility to be taught everything that 
the public needs in his line. The sense of public duty and of 
public responsibility that is being awakened and strengthened by 
universal suffrage in every man who thinks at all, must not be 
confined in its scope to political questions. It should, and it will 
certainly be directed to social, sanitary and health questions. 
The public will see that it is in its interest and for its welfare that 
doctors are thoroughly educated and have every facility to make 
themselves as useful as it is possible for them to be. The poor 
man and the working man have a greater interest in having a 
good doctor than the rich man, for they need him most and 
oftenest. Now a man cannot be an efficient doctor and serve the 
public as he might if he has not learned the anatomy of the 
human body thoroughly at the outset of his studies. Without 
this knowledge he cannot do surgical operations or staunch bleed- 
ing wounds with safety ; he cannot set broken bones or reduce 
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dislocated joints, and he cannot map out the lungs or liver in the 
living body when he examines his patients to discover what is wrong 
with them. For all this he must have human bodies in sufficient 
numbers to dissect, to do operations on and to study when a student. 
Surely it is no unworthy use for the earthly tenement when life 
has fled, to benefit the living, to succour the distressed, to assuage 
pain, and to cure disease. Yetthe public are deeply and most 
unfavourably prejudiced on this question. They do not regard 
their best interests and those of their children. Certain public 
Boards are often crassly stupid in their proceedings in this matter. 
The prejudices, the ignorances, and even the superstitions of a 
barbaric age come in and do much harm to the present genera- 
tion in this matter. At present all ‘ unclaimed’ bodies may be 
used, that is, all persons dying in public institutions, who have 
been kept there at the public expense, who have no relatives 
whose feelings can be hurt, all tramps dying on the road, etc. 
Could any possible objection be raised by any sensible public- 
spirited man or woman to this rule? Have not the public, and 
especially the poor, the right to demand that the bodies of all 
such persons should be available for the purpose? If it were 
carried out honestly, heartily and intelligently all over Scotland, 
by every public body, in every poorhouse, hospital, asylum and 
prison, the medical student would have far more chance than he 
has of acquiring a thorough knowledge of anatomy. With the 
present facility for virtual embalming and the facilities of rail- 
way conveyance such unclaimed bodies could easily be carried to 
the medical schools from distant towns with no sort of offence or 
danger. The railways and steamers should relax their extrava- 
gant fares for the dead for this purpose. If every Parochial 
Board would see to this, a great public gain would result. It is 
not a doctor’s question. The ultimate gain would be to the 
public and the poor. It is a question about which undue reti- 
cence can, in our opinion, do no good. Let the intelligent public 
be educated on the point, and its true bearing will soon be seen. 
Sooner or. later it must be so educated. The tramp and the pro- 
fessional pauper cost the public enough during their lives ; they 
might well do something to diminish human suffering after their 
death. A business-like scheme openly carried out, covering all 
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Scotland, to carry out the provisions of the present Anatomy 
Act, surrounded as that is by every sort of precaution against 
abuse, would, we believe, in no way shock the public. Undue 
reticence, foolish fears of rousing old prejudices, and timidity 
generally, alone hinder the Scottish Medical Schools, especially 
the Edinburgh School, in this matter. The time has now come 
for boldness and openness in regard to this important question. 
We lately heard of a member of a Parochial Board going round 
a poorhouse asking each pauper if he objected to be dissected 
after he died! Logically, such a fool, if he dislocates his shoulder, 
has no right to the services of a surgeon whose power to reduce 
it is got entirely through his anatomical knowledge. The public 
sentiment against post mortem examinations is equally the result 
of ignorance and unthinking prejudice. Both feelings are im- 
moral, inasmuch as they do harm to the living, and obstruct the 
long crusade of medicine against pain and death. It has been 
an uphill fight and need not be made more difficult by ignorant 
prejudice and want of true public spirit. The science of patho- 
logy could not have existed without examinations after death, to 
see what the cause of death had been, and how the healthy 
organs and functions had undergone change. Foreign Schools 
of Medicine, and even English and Irish Schools, have had an 
advantage over Scotch Schools in the facilities they have possessed 
for anatomical and pathological research. There can be no cure 
without a knowledge of what disease really is. 

The doctor, when he gets his degree, must keep to himself no 
medical secrets or discoveries that would benefit humanity, he 
must be at the call of rich and poor alike; he gives much of his 
time and energy to work that brings him in no direct reward ; his 
ideal should be to be a public servant, doing all the good he can, 
and not principally to make money and benefit himself only. The 
modern ideal of the doctor is that he should be the priest of 
the body. The modern aim of medicine is to prevent disease 
and to spread the knowledge of the laws of health. As health 
means happiness, contentment, capacity for work, and enjoyment 
of life, the future of humanity depends greatly on the attainment 
of that ideal. The Mens sana in corpore sano has a very close rela- 
tionship to morals, to religion, to law, and to a reasonable socio- 
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logy. The public and the State have therefore the right and the 
duty to see that medical training is thorough, broad, and on right 
lines. A Medical School where the tone and ideal was low ; 
where the students were only taught a technical knowledge of 
their profession ; a school with no high scientific aspirations and 
no pervading sentiment of duty to society ; where the chief aim 
was only to fit the man to earn a livelihood would be on the level 
of a trade, and deserve no general support from the State or the 
public. But there is no medical school and no medical corpora- 
tion that does not repudiate such an ideal for the great profession 
of medicine. The Scotch Medical Schools will certainly endea- 
vour in the future, as they have done in the past, to lead the van 
not only in numbers but in high tone and usefulness to society. 
We have no fear whatever as to their future. No doubt provin- 
cial Medical Schools in England are rising up, and Cambridge 
University is developing a large Medical School, but the great 
characteristic of our schools has been that the teachers in them 
devote themselves to teaching as their highest aim and end in 
professional life. There is much less tendency than elsewhere 
towards making teaching a mere stepping stone to practice and 
fortune. We believe in the race, and we think that medicine 
and medical teaching is one of the strong points of Scotsmen. 
If that is so, they will hold their own just as surely as the best 
horse will win. 7 








Art. IL—THE WORKS AND DAYS; A STUDY IN 
GREEK REALISM. 


N certain weary moods one finds the familiar, whether in 
I life or in art, the common works and the common days, 
supremely attractive. The mere familiarity of an ordinary 
landscape, the very monotony of an uneventful life, may seem 
pleasant after the excitement of seeing varied scenes or living 
in a stirring world. And this is the effect which may be felt 
when one turns to the Works and Days of Hesiod after the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. We come here, as it were, from the 
strange scenes of the Trojan war, from the wild adventures and 
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jeopardies of Odysseus, to quiet uplands, where we have to 
think only of sowing and reaping. It is an agreeable relief to 
the strained imagination to leave the warriors for the sun-burnt 
sickle-men ; to pass from the king’s house to the shepherd’s 
hut; to watch the work of the plough-share, and forget the 
work of the sword. One even feels as if one were glad to 
come inland, out of sight of the treacherous element, so : 
long associated with the ships of the Achaeans and the ship- 
wrecks of Odysseus, among men who had never sailed the sea, 
if it were not across the straits which separate Boeotia from 
Euboea, to celebrate a feat at Chalcis. In the poem of Hesiod, 
who, when he does give some hints about navigation, expressly 
owns that he has had no experience, we are conscious that we 
are on the solid earth, safely out of all temptation to grasp 
after other gifts than hers, and well beyond the reach of stern 
P oseidon,—révrov kupalvovros drémrpoh. For assuredly the reader of 
Homer may feel that he has travelled to the ends of the world— 
travelled, as a Greek might say, ‘ without leaving home’; as 
we might say, ‘in the spirit, —even beyond its natural limits 
to the places of the Dead; and the weary traveller may be 
relieved to come, fluctibus*e tantis tantisque tenebris, to a small 
homely sphere of rural life. Even within the Homeric cycle 
itself we experience a sensation of this kind, when Odysseus 
comes to the hut of Eumaeus, and we enjoy, while he sojourns 
there for two days, the rude life of the swine-herd; with a 
certain strain however, the unusual situation of a disguised 
prince as the guest of his own slave, making a demand upon 
our attention, so that the immediate details have only a 
subordinate interest. Yet, in this sketch of the rough life of 
herds, one may detect a foretaste of Hesiod, coming in asa 
pleasant relaxation of the strain ; just as Sainte-Beuve defined 
the episode of Nausicaa (introduced ‘au sortir de la plus 
affreuse détresse d’Ulysse,’) as a sort of idyl, really refreshing 
after the terrible tempest. 

Yes, after Homer, the Works and Days of Hesiod is a change 
indeed. After giants and sorceresses, heroes and kings, gods 
in human shapes, golden tripods and curious beds, we have to 
contemplate men digging in the rain, farm-servants eating 
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hunches of coarse bread, the husbandman now watching the 
stars, now protecting himself against the chill winds of January, 
the improvident man visiting his neighbour to borrow a plough. 
Thus at a very early stage of European literature, we have the 
contrast between the ‘ romantic’ (it is delightfully incongruous 
to call Homer romantic) and the homely style of art, a contrast 
soon perceived and strikingly expressed in the legend of an 
actual poetic contest between Homer and Hesiod. The 
modern distinction of realism and romanticism may be traced 
as far back as that; and if we choose to use a modern name, 
where the Greeks had no name, we may call the author of the 
Works and Days a realist. He dealt here with common life, 
and the great originality of this poem lay in making familiar 
and homely things interesting and curious. Instead of dealing 
with the doings of the gods, or seeking lands beyond the sea, 
or Laestrygonians, or ‘artres vast,’ he turned to the environment 
in which he actually lived, discovering the poetry in those 
common things and acts, which one sees at every cross-road, 
so important in use, but not likely to arrest the imagination. 
If anyone nowadays claims from the imagination a serious kind 
of interest for a loaf of bread, a shower of rain, or a man saw- 
ing wood, he may expect that the answer will be, ‘ Is that all? 
Is that what you brought us out to the wilderness to see?’ 
Hesiod was one of those to whom the familiar acts and pro- 
césses of life, the ‘ works and days,’ seem a fit material for art 
—the same art which treats the stranger phenomena of nature 
or society—to inform. This way of looking at things might 
indeed come more naturally to Hesiod, in that age of the 
world, than to us; for common things were then full of 
religious associations, and many of the vulgar works of life 
were connected with religious observances. A carpenter, for 
Hesiod, is the ‘ servant of Athene’ ; the water which falls from 
the clouds is regarded as the ‘rain of Zeus’; and it is always 
remembered that bread is the gift of Demeter,—just as, in our 
own day, bread eaten at breakfast might gain a certain dis- 
tinction for a very pious mind, remembering the panem 
quotidianum of the Lord’s Prayer. 

But it is by no means as an idyl-writer that Hesiod has dealt 
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with the homely details of agriculture and rural life. He is 
far indeed from writing to make the ‘ country’ appear attrac- 
tive, or to invest it, as Theocritus invested the life of shepherds, 
with an unearthly or ‘romantic’ light. He is a realist, and 
his place is in the same house as the Dutch school of painting 
(pwroypdga is the nearest Greek equivalent), not in the home of 
Theocritus and Watteau, where we must place the author of 
the Georgics too. Realism, of course, is not confined to the 
sphere of common ‘daily’ life; the picturesque works of the 
devil, such as scenes of war, may be treated, as well as any- 
thing else, in a realistic manner. But it is in ordinary concerns 
perhaps that realism has its best opportunity to make details 
which seem insignificant become significant or interesting, in 
the inn, or the farmyard, or the citizen’s home, or disorderly 
places, or in the mind of a boor. That is what artistic realism 
does,—the realism of Teniers, or George Eliot, or Guy de 
Maupassant. 

Hesiod was born in Boeotia, but his parents were not Boeo- 
tian. They were poor people who had come from beyond the 
sea, from the Aeolian Cyme on the north-west coast of Lesser 
Asia, and had settled in Ascra, a small bleak inland town be- 
neath the eastern slopes of Mount Helicon, which Hesiod’s 
birth there has made immortal but of which he himself speaks 
unlovingly, with a realism tempered by a little spleen, as if it 
had been a stepmother rather than a mother to him. Thus in 
the circumstances of his parentage, and hovering, as it were, 
around his cradle in the bleak Boeotian town, there were re- 
miniscences and traditions of that eastern Greece where the 
Homeric poems had been composed and ‘Homer’ had lived. 
To Hesiod, and to so many other poets whose lives are but 
dimly known, there was attached a story of a divine ‘call,’ 
which came to him in his boyhood, in the shape of a curious 
vision. We see him, and should be glad to imagine that here 
at least we -have a fact, as a shepherd boy, feeding flocks on 
the mountain of the Muses, not indeed on the southern slopes: 


* Where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea,’ 


the region which might seem most suitable to the poet of the 
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Theogony, but inland, where we expect to find the poet of the 
Works and Days. There one day, in some mountainous retire- 
ment, he fell asleep and dreamed that nine women were stand- 
ing beside him and feeding him with laurel. The food was, 
in truth, the vocal laurel of Helicon, as Tzetzes calls it in his 
‘ Life of Hesiod ’ (dépvas \ddous ‘EXxwvirdas) ; and the women were 
the nine Muses. It would be rash to say that this tale in its 
literal sense is either true or false; and it does not matter in 
the least. In a spiritual sense, the dream is perfectly true, for 
if the actual Hesiod never dreamed it, it is one of those singu- 
larly happy, one might say, inspired inventions, which artisti- 
cally reconstruct life as it ought to be. How the young poet, 
who was doubtless brought up to some agricultural or pastoral 
employment, and perhaps really watched sheep on the hillside, 
wrought his deliverance and trained himself to the service of 
those ladies who had vouchsafed to feed him with food that 
perisheth not, whether with or against the will of his parents, 
we are not told. He learned to handle the Homeric hexameter, 
and to sing as others had sung, the histories of the gods of 
Olympus and the deeds of men who had become historical, or, 
as we should now say, mythical; such subjects being, as he 
declares, a solace to those who are visited by grief. 

And Hesiod, though he lived in fruitful Boeotia, was deeply 
. impressed, partly perhaps owing to the hard experiences of his 
father, with the gloomier aspects of the ‘divine system.’ ‘ The 
earth,” he says, ‘is full of ills, and full the sea’; ills, however, 
regarding which it is well for a man to be reserved, remem- 
bering that they come—poverty itself comes—from the gods, 
and thus are a sort of. mysterious presences, diseases, for 
example, being conceived as actual persons wandering to and 
fro in the world, who would even speak to you, if Zeus had 
not robbed them of voice. It has been already remarked that 
Hesiod was a realist; he was also, to use another modern 
term, a pessimist. A resigned pessimist certainly, like all the 
old Greeks; but he seriously believed that the world was a 
dreary place, or at least that his own life was laid in its worst 
and gloomiest epoch. This comes out in his description of the 
Five Ages of Man, the earliest attempt at a Weltgeschichte. 
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And here it is interesting to observe how the idea of associat- 
ing Ages or Races of men with significant metals grew up. 
The men of Hesiod’s day had dim traditional remembrance 
of a time when iron, so familiar to them, was not used. That 
was the Bronze Age, in the sense in which it is used in modern 
archeology. The men of the Iron Age esteemed that the 
men of the Bronze Age were a superior and more favoured 
race, and this notion, associated with the corresponding rela- 
tion between the two metals, bronze being always the more 
honourable, invested Bronze and Iron with symbolic meanings. 
Once the symbolism came in, it was almost inevitable that a 
demand should be made upon more precious metals, so as to 
complete a sort of historical series. For when one came to 
ask, ‘and who lived before the Bronze race,’ what happier 
answer could be made than that ‘the Silver race lived then, 
and before them again the Golden?’ Thus the Gold and the 
Silver had never any other than a symbolic’ meaning, whereas 
the bronze and iron had first of all a literal historical meaning. 

According to the numbering of the metals then there were 
four. races, each inferior in vigour and happiness to the one 
before it; for the world was going down the hill. Hesiod, as 
we shall see, in order to solve an historical difficulty, adds a 
fifth race (fourth in order), for which he has no typical metal. 
He describes the life of each race and tells what became of it. 
The men of the first or Gold Age lived like gods, knowing 
neither sorrow, nor toil, nor eld; and when they died, death 
came so gently that it was really a falling asleep: Ovioxov 3’ ds 
Urvy dedunuévx. They wander still about the earth invisibly, as 
beneficent guardians of men; ‘this was their royal guerdon.’ 
The second race which the gods created was far inferior; the 
Silver men, who used to remain children for a hundred years 
at the knees of their mothers, and had then but a short man- 
hood. But they were bold men, for they resisted authority :— 

‘ Neque fama deum nec fulmina nec minitanti 
Murmure compressit caelum ; 

they refused to sacrifice to the gods, and Zeus blotted them out. 
Yet they were not without honour; under the earth they are 
still called ‘blessed mortals, in distinction from those who 
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came after. The Bronze men who next appeared were sprung 
from Ash-nymphs. They had bronze arms and lived in bronze 
houses ; they ate no bread, and all their care was fcr war and 
violence. Their wars ultimately extinguished them, and they 
went down ‘nameless’ to the ‘mouldering house of cold Hades; 
yea, wonderful and terrible though they were, black death 
took them and they left the light of the sun.’ After them, ac- 
cording to the order of the metals, should come the Men of 
Iron. But if so, a difficulty arises. No place seems to be left 
for the heroes of Hellenic legend. Were the men who went 
on the quest of Helen to be numbered in the race of Iron, the 
last and the worst? On the other hand, they were more re- 
cent than the Bronze race, of which only a dim remembrance 
survived. Thus Hesiod—and here we see his respect for 
Homer—was driven to assume a Fourth Age for the Homeric 
(and other) heroes, interpolated between the Bronze Age and 
the Iron, better than the Bronze, far better than the Iron. 
Here the gradual decline is reversed; the Bronze men are 
succeeded by mortals superior to themselves, and destined to 
a brighter lot after their death, not in the home of decay, but 
in the islands of the blessed, beside the ocean. 


év pakdpwv vicows rap wkeavov Babvilyny. 


Of the Iron race, which possessed the earth in his own day, 
Hesiod gives a sad account indeed. It is ‘weariness and woe,’ 
he says, by day and by night; and he wishes that he had been 
lucky enough to be born either at some earlier period or in 
later times. This glance at the future is interesting; for it 
shews that he did not regard the successor of the Iron race as 
destined to decline to a still lower degree. Degeneration did 
not seem to him a law of nature, the matter lying altogether 
in the hands of Zeus, who created what manner of men he 
willed, and ‘hid them away’ when they had played their part. 

It is to be observed that Homer was not a rival of Hesiod, 
as far as Hesiod himself was concerned, but a model, a tradi- 
tion and an influence. One sees this in the way in which he 
dedicates his Fourth Age especially to the heroes of whom 
Homer sang; one feels it in the flow of the hexameter, one re- 
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marks it in such phrases as the measure of the ‘ sounding sea’ 
(wodvgrolcBoo Saracens). And if the Theogony only, or some of 
Hesiod’s lost poems had been left to us, one might hardly 
understand the notion of a deep contrast between the two 
poets, who were said to have sung against each other at 
Chalcis. But fortunately the new world which the Boeotian 
poet discovered has come down to us in the Works and Days. 
For it was certainly a new idea to bring the Homeric hexameter 
to bear upon daily life. One might regard it as an attempt to 
reconcile men to the toil and care of their uniform work, by 
holding out an ideal of the way in which it should be wrought, 
and imposing on it a new dignity or grace by means of art. 
The Works and Days! The title itself is realistic. For a 
poem dealing with the hard details of labour, a more expres- 
sive name, suggesting the business and the time by which we 
measure it—the wearying or pleasant work, the days so long 
or too short—could not easily be chosen. It might serve as a 
motto for the pessimist ; or it might be taken as a text by the 
man of enthusiasm. With Hesiod it was the title of a discourse, 
from an inspired point of view, neither enthusiastic nor queru- 
lous, on the best way of performing the ‘ work’ and arranging 
the days. The Greek word éya, suggested to a Greek some- 
thing different from the word by which we render it. Works, 
when we use it in a special sense, suggests machinery, as in 
ironworks, waterworks; épya, when a Greek used it in a special 
sense, suggested agriculture, and even meant the actual fields 
and farm grounds. Thus the name of Hesiod’s poem had a 
rural sound, which is not echoed in our usual translation of it. 
‘ Tillage and Days’ would come nearer. 

The atmosphere of the poem is certainly dismal, giving one 
the impression that it was written by a man who has no time 
to spend in contemplating anything save the hard realities of 
life. Hesiod did not care to linger on spring and autumn, after 
the manner of poets; they were really serious subjects, not 
playthings for the artist ; and he only indicates them by quick 
touches. He speaks, for example, of the ‘ white spring,’ as if 
white were the colour of promise, coming in between the black 
winter and the divers colours of summer. And he has a re- 
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markably effective imitation of one of the characteristic sounds 
of spring :— 
huos Kéxxvé Koxxdfer Spvds év merddo.r, 

Where one seems to hear cuckoo, cuckoo! amid the lisping of 
leaves; a kind ot verse which, by no means belonging to the 
highest orders of versification, may be really pleasing in a rare 
place—once in a long poem of this kind, for example—sud- 
denly surprising the reader, like an actual sound of nature 
breaking in upon him from without and calling his attention 
away from his reading. But the muse is kept strictly to busi- 
ness throughout the work, which is practically a Handbook to 
Farming. There is no scent of flowers about the poem; only 
the smell of clay, with a crossblown savour, once or twice, of 
corn or wine. There is no ornament in the house of Works 
and Days; it is pensive, though appertaining altogether to the 
concerns of physical life, and its outlook is on gloomy places. 
It was built, one might fancy, by an architect who had more 
joy in the rage of the north wind than in the pleasures of 
springtime or the vintage. For it is only the month Lenaedn 
—extending, according to our reckoning, from the middle of 
January to the middle of February—the month of wicked 
days, shrewd enough, with the lash of winds and frosis, to 
flay oxen, that seduces the poet into giving a general and very 
lively picture of the condition of animals and men in the 
country during that unkindly season. It is a thoroughly 
realistic and homely description of the severity of winter, cer- 
tain to leave a very clear impression on the mind, though not 
purposing to be a ‘fine passage.’ We hear the descent of the 
north wind from Thrace, the noise of earth and heaven, the 
falling of oaks and pines in the mountain glens amid the roar- 
ing of the ‘ multitudinous wood’ (vjpros ody), the chill wind 
penetrating through the thick coverings of the wild animals, 
which shiver and put their tails between their legs (our nearly 
literal equivalent for a homely Greek phrase), and reaching 
the kine and the goats too, the fleeces of the lucky sheep only 
being proof against it. We have pictures of an old man run- 
ning to keep himself warm, or to seek shelter; and of a maiden 
sitting in the house, safely out of the cold, beside her mother; 
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this was a really happy touch, suggesting the peculiar pleasure 
of the sheltered, such as (to go from Boeotia to Normandy) 
was felt by Jeanne (in the novel of Guy de Maupassant) when 
she travelled in heavy rain to les Peuples. ‘Elle jouissait 
de voir la désolation des paysages et de se sentir 4 l’abri au 
milieu de cette inondation.’ The snowstorm soon comes, and 
the beasts of the fields, horned and hornless, fly through the 
woodland to their holes and coverts. And here the advice to 
the farmer is resumed. He is told how he should furnish him- 
self against the cruelties of this season with overcoat and warm 
sandals, and a cap that shall protect his ears from wet. 

One follows with interest in the pages of Hesiod the change 
of the constellations, as they divide, like sign-posts, the days of 
the year. Towards the end of February, Arcturus rises for the 
Greeks in the evening twilight, and the Spring may be said 
to begin, the swallow coming soon after Arcturus. The note 
of the swallow is heard for an instant, and we are reminded 
that there was a myth connected with her; but not caring to 
linger on the vital agitation of the springtime (he had already 
spoken of ploughing to be done then) the poet hurries on to 
the rising of the Pleiads in May—when the ‘house-carrier,’ as 
he calls the snail, begins to climb up plants—and to the 
preparations for harvest. But when the reaping is done, and 
the corn is in, the very imagination of the dead heat of summer, 
when things are weary, except perhaps the wild artichoke, 
then coming into bloom, and the grasshopper, noisier than 
ever, constrains Hesiod to fling himself down to rest for a 
space in the shade, with a milk-cake and some wine,—wine, as 
he tells us, being at that season best—mixed with water, in 
the proportion of one to three. But the appearance of Orion 
in the heavens soon stirs him again to the business of the 
threshing, and then of the vintage; and the gifts of Dionysus, 
the Rejoicer, do not seduce him into allowing himself another 
moment of relaxation; he does not even suggest a féte cham- 
pétre. 

The prescriptions which he gives to the farmer, some of 
them touching the more general ordering of one’s conduct, 
others regarding particular observances, give a glimpse into 
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some corners of the life of a Boeotian, who tried to bind his 
days together by ritual, as well as natural piety. These 
counsels are chiefly negative, prescribing what it is well not to 
do. The paring ot the nails, for instance, at religious celebra- 
tions, is disapproved in language which has a really oracular 
strain of metaphor: ‘Cut not the dry of the firebranch from 
the green thereof with bright iron at the feast of the gods.’ 
The firebranch, as a name of the hand, sounds like an inven- 
tion of the Delphic priesthood. It is said to be unlucky to set 
the wine ewer above the mixing-bowl at a banquet; a super- 
stition of the same kind as those which still here and there sur- 
vive among us; such, for instance, as harm in a party of 
thirteen at table. But in many of these ‘ taboos’ we can see 
the underlying motive; such as divine presences in rivers, or 
a divine consecration in the season of night. The same sense 
of the presence and influence of the gods pervades the husband- 
man’s calendar, with which the poem comes to an end, a tale 
of the Days of the Month, marking certain days as favourable 
or unfavourable to particular kinds of work, a matter indeed 
on which, when it comes to details, superstition was not quite 
unanimous; though it was agreed that some days were 
mothers to men and others stepmotherly, and that it was im- 
portant for a mortal to distinguish these if he would walk 
altogether blameless in the sight of the gods. 

This belief in the influence of the gods, and the entire de- 
pendence of men upon them, excluded the idea of a gradual 
improvement or development of the race. It was not worth 
while to contemplate possibilities. Only in a very modified 
sense could Hesiod have accepted the motto which Rousseau 
adopted for Hmile—sanabilibus aegrotamus malis, The crude 
primary fact for mortals was that the gods have hidden the means 
of sustaining life; whence follows the necessity of agricultural 
toil. And as he is dealing with plain and crude facts, Hesiod 
is not afraid of common words—as men might who only played 
at farming ; and we meet lines which, in tone, might be com- 
pared to the homely refrain in a song of Shakespeare :— 

* While greasy Joan doth keel the pot,’— 


only that the dignified hexameter would convert ‘ Joan’ into 
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something more nearly akin to ‘ Dowsabel.’ And in that wonder- 
ful metre, which seems to overcome awkwardness, one is hardly 
shocked at a naked word when some trivial things, of which it 
is not polite to talk nowadays, are spoken of ; just as one ac- 
cepts ‘ naturalness’ in the picture of a Dutch master. One is 
almost persuaded to believe that anything, however ‘ impos- 
sible,’ might become agreeable when cast by a Greek ‘master’ 
in hexameters. Certainly, having passed through their sound- 
ing ways, as Hesiod handled them, the tillers of the soil, the 
plough and other implements, the soil itself and ‘ mute insen- 
sate things’ with which the husbandman has to do, win a new 
interest and distinction. Having had our thoughts pleasantly 
but seriously concerned with the ‘kindly fruits of the earth,’ 
and the methods of their production, we may even at this time 
of day (as the expression is) come away with a certain sense 
of an almost religious relation towards the ground, as the 
abode of a maternal goddess who silently endows men, as 
Lucretius said in one of his fine lines :— 


‘ Munificat tacita mortales muta salute,’— 


and receives each, when, after labour in bleak places, the hour 


of his rest comes, to sleep in her bosom. 
J. B. Bury. 








Art. II.—SCOTTISH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 


. The Railway Man and his Children. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Macmillan. 

. Catriona. By R. L. STEVENSON. Cassell. 

. The Little Minister. By J. M. BARRIE. Cassell. 

. Kilmallie. By Henry Jonnston. David Douglas. 

. Margaret Drummond, Millionaire. By Sopute F. F. VErTou. 

. The Works of Annie S. Swan. 


HE promiscuous literary feast, of which a menu is here 
given—consisting, however, it should be carefully noted, 

of typical dishes, not of tit-bits—will suggest many curious 
reflections to Scotsmen who have been brought up on Scott 
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and Galt. Of these, one cannot but play the Aaron’s rod to — 
all the rest. That is the tendency of all the writers—except per- 
haps Mrs. Burnett-Smith, who does not depict Scottish life speci- 
ally so much as simple and essentially religious life wherever 
it is to be found within the borders of the United Kingdom— 
to look askance at, if not to shirk, Scotland of to-day, and to 
let their imaginations have scope in the Scotland of yesterday, 
and still more of the day before yesterday. Take for an 
example Mrs. Oliphant’s The Railway Man and his Children. 
James Rowland is a modern self-made Scotsman, it is true, 
but there is nothing specially Scottish about him ; he might 
as well have been born in Lancashire, Yorkshire, or the Mid- 
lands. He is not nearly so real as his far too generous wife, 
and infinitely less likeable. He is indeed not nearly so real 
as Eddy Saumarez, that curious and essentially cockney study 
in heredity and the New Humour, whom, forger though he 
stands confessed, Rowland is daring enough to accept 
as a son-in-law. But, from the purely Scottish point of 
view, the character which, as a study, stands head and 
shoulders above all others in this story is Aunt Jean, of the 
Sauchiehall Road, Glasgow — narrow-minded, unjust, un- 
Christian,-at heart an old maid, and yet not ungenerous, 
and altogether delightful. But Aunt Jean belongs to the 
Scotland of yesterday. If she is actually to be found in the 
region to which Mrs. Oliphant gives the name of Sauchiehall 
Road, one may rely upon it that she but lags superfluous on 
the stage. Take again Kirsteen, which is an infinitely more 
powerful story than The Railway Man and his Children, and in 
which, as a gallery of Scottish portraits, Mrs. Oliphant surely 
reaches the high-water mark of her power. In Kirsteen Mrs: 
Oliphant deliberately shirks the presentation to her readers of 
the Scotland of to-day. It is described expressly as a story of 
seventy years ago, and certainly the terrible Drumcarro, who 
is its true hero, would not be permitted to live outside a 
lunatic asylum in the present time. 

But it may be said, and with truth, that Mrs. Oliphant belongs 
to an earlier generation of novelists than the present, though 
she works at least as hard as the youngest of them. But the 
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inclination to let Scotland of to-day alone is exhibited in an 
even more pronounced fashion by the younger artists in fiction, 
of whom the chief representatives on this side of the Tweed 
are, of course, Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Barrie. In Catriona, Mr. 
Stevenson is seen at his very best, not indeed as a raconteur— 
as a mere story Catriona is greatly inferior to its predecessor 
Kidnapped—but as a patient delineator of character. He has 
still, it is true, to prove that he can draw a ‘real’ woman. 
Catriona is an ambitious failure. She attracts neither by her 
beauty nor by her disposition. She is destitute alike of genuine 
heart and of genuine archness. She is but a poor coquette, 
and one is quite convinced that she will make a poor wife. 
Even when she and David Balfour are confronted with an al- 
most Shandean problem, by the circumstance of their living 
under the same roof in Holland, it is impossible to take much 
interest in her tate. One is convinced that in reality she must 

have been ‘nae temptation.’ Miss Grant is indeed a much > 
stronger character than Catriona, precisely as Rebecca in Jvan- 
hoe is a much stronger character than Rowena. But she has 
not the making of a heroine in her. Rather, like Kirsteen, is 
she destined to become one of those dear, delightful, if also 
sharp-tongued old spinsters who gave pleasant parties, and 
otherwise helped to make Edinburgh winters tolerable half a 
century ago. It was doubtless when her hair was silvered, and 
when she delighted to give caustic little lectures on ethics and 
etiquette in her arm-chair that Mr. Steverson met Miss Grant. 
But if Mr. Stevenson’s women are still ambitious failures, his 
men are the reverse. James More is a superb scoundrel; as 
such, indeed, he is a vast improvement on Rashleigh Osbaldis, 
tone, who, and not Rob Roy, is his predecessor in Scott’s novel 
to which Catriona is more truly a sequel than it is to Kid- 
napped. Alan Breck, too, has mellowed with time ; he is not 
so irascible, though he is quite as resourceful, as ever. Yet 
when all this is allowed, the fact remains that Catriona is 
simply a successful historical romance thoroughly well 
mounted by a stage manager whose imaginative genius is be- 
yond all question. Mr. Stevenson has not yet attempted to 
write a novel setting forth the Scotland of yesterday. So far, 
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at all events he has not followed in the wake of Scott whose 
supreme novel, The Antiquary, dealt with the Scotland of his 
yesterday. 

Mr. Barrie, alfhough he is probably even more widely read 
than Mr. Stevenson, has yet to prove that he is in the same 
rank as a novelist. He has in fact yet to prove that he can be 
regarded as a novelist at all, He has no doubt produced two 
fictions of quite the orthodox length— When a Man’s Single and 
The Little Minister. But the first is Thrums, with a dash 
of ‘Walker, London,’ and the second is Fairyland, with a dash 
of Thrums. But for Thrums, neither would have the slightest 
chance of securing a place in the list of the very few books 
which have recently ‘ come to stay.’ The London chapters in 
When a Man’s Single—the chapters of which the New (and im- 
possible) Journalist, Mr. Noble Simms, is the centre—are unmiti- 
gated farce. The Egyptian in The Little Minister is delight- 
ful, although some of her antics are a trifle too suggestive of 
the side-splitting modern comedy of the type of Charley's 
Aunt and The Private Secretary. But she belongs not to Scot- 
land, but to the realm of Oberon and Titania. What is worse, 
she quite transforms—if she does not positively demoralise— 
Mr. Dishart, by attempting to graft upon him what is mere 
undergraduate freakishness. The Dominie, too, in his charaeter 
of Enoch Arden, is too obviously a mere after-thought. He 
has no more connection with the Dominie who entered into the 
joys and sorrows of the M‘Quhumpha family than has the Mrs. 
Dishart of the Auld Licht Idylls and The Window in Thrums 
with the girl whose physical attractions caught the fancy of 
Lord Rintoul. But when Mr. Barrie plants his foot down upon 
his native heath, he makes no mistakes. The earlier or Thrums 
chapters of When a Man’s Single are quite as good as anything 
he has written, and in The Little Minister, Nanny Webster, 
Tammas Whamond, and Wearyworld the policeman, are quite 
worthy to be placed by the side of Leeby and Jess and 
Tammas Haggart. In short, Mr. Barrie has, in his two most 
ambitious books, made some very important additions to his 
Thrums gallery, but he has not demonstrated to the world that 
he can write a novel which can be placed beside the master. 
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pieces of Mr. George Meredith, or even of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
As a portrait-painter, even more perhaps than as a master 
of humour and of pathos, he is seen at his best in A Window 
in Thrums, But it is the Scotland not of to-day, but of the day © 
before yesterday, that he sees through the panes of that win- 
dow. With his men and women of the present time—the boys 
and girls of his houseboats, the social butterflies of his imagina- 
tion — posterity, at all events, will take but little account. 
But the immortality of Hendry and Jess, Leeby and Jamie, 
T’nowhead and Tammas Haggart, and indeed of all who sat 
on the pig-sty and severely criticised the occupants of the 
Auld Licht pulpit, is already assured. Yet it is only their 
gravestones that can be seen by the English pilgrims who 
crowd to Kirriemuir, as if it were a second Abbotsford; even 
the lettering on these can be deciphered only with some diffi- 
culty. 

What is true of Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. Barrie 
is equally true of the very dissimilar authors of Kilmallie 
and Margaret Drummond. Mr. Henry Johnston is one of the 
few Scottish writers of to-day of whom it may be said that 
they are too modest and not sufficiently prolific. His literary 
claims—at all events his claims as a novelist—are represented 
by two works, Glenbuckie and Kilmallie, which followed 
each other at a long interval, and which both deal with the 
almost uniformly still life of a Scottish country parish. By their 
form, rather than anything else, they recall the works of Galt, 
and more particularly the immortal Annals. But the strong 
point of Mr. Johnston’s work is its painstaking realism. There 
is not one, even of his minor characters, that is not reproduced 
in every detail, while the clergyman who figures in and is the 
centre of both, is quite as life-like as the ‘ Little Minister,— 
perhaps even more life-like, as there is nothing of the New 
Humour in him. No greater compliment has ever been paid to 
Galt than the fact that M. Angellier, by far the most eminent of 
foreign biographers of Burns, should have considered it part of 
his preliminary pioneer duty to study The Annals of the Parish 
and its companion volumes, so as to reproduce the Scotland, and, 
in particular, the Ayrshire, into which Burns was born. Simi- 
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larly, the Scottish Buckle of the future, who may seek to pre- 
sent country-life before and immediately after the Disruption, 
will find what he needs in works not of the class of Mr. 
Barrie’s Auld Licht Idylls and Mr. Crockett’s Stickit Minister, 
but of the class of Glenbuckie and Kilmallie. Such charac- 
ters as Mysie Shaw, the spae-wife, and Peter Shale, the 
betheral, and above all the worthy but simple minister himself, 
recording all the details of his life, from the outbreak of Non- 
Intrusion in his parish to the eruption of measles in his manse, 
are obviously drawn from the life; they have, at all events, 
all the reality of coloured photographs. But Mr. Johnston, 
like his contemporaries, does not offer to reproduce the main 
stream of the Scottish life of to-day. His Scotland is the 
Scotland of the Disruption and of the periods immediately 
before and immediately after that event, and, as last year's 
celebration of the Jubilee of the Free Church demonstrated in 
perhaps more ways than one, that is the Scotland of yesterday. 
And the same thing is true of Miss Veitch, an author who 
writes of Scottish clerical life in a very different spirit from 
Mr. Johnston. The minister of Miss Veitch’s latest and most 
powerful story, Margaret Drummond, Millionaire, is a narrow- 
minded fanatic, in whose case a hopeless and preposterous 
love rouses into baleful life a hereditary and homicidal mad- 
ness, and of whom the best that can be said is that he has a 
sister who is a great deal worse than himself. Miss Veitch’s 
dislike to bigotry makes her lapse occasionally into a 
positively Corinthian style, and one feels tempted every 
twentieth page or so to mutter for her benefit the Arnoldian 
watchword of ‘ Urbanity, Urbanity, Urbanity.’ But apart 
from that, may it not be said with perfect safety that the 
miserable and hapless Mr. M‘Gregor belongs to a type 
of clergymen that is nowhere to be found in Scotland, or 
at all events that lingers in some remote and inaccessible 
district, unmistakeably a survival of a past that was in 
theology a good deal more pedantic, and in religion a good 
deal gloomier than the present? Even the pharisaical swindler, 
M‘Burnie, has an antiquated look, although his misdoings are 
tolerably modern. In other words, Miss Veitch is forced in 
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her latest work, as in its predecessors, to fall back for 
, characters deserving of portraiture upon the Scotland not of 
to-day, but of yesterday—at the earliest. The younger 
writers, such as Mr. Crockett, the author of The Stickit 
Minister, Mr. William Wallace, the author of Scotland Yester- 
day, and ‘ Gabriel Setoun,’ the author of Barncraig, are follow- 
ing in the steps of their predecessors, and, in the meantime, 
are devoting their attention less to types of character that are 
with us, and likely to endure, than to types that are disappear- 
ing or have recently disappeared. 

Can the reason for this declinature on the part of our 
novelists to deal with contemporary Scottish life be due 
to the fact that that life is so deficient in the elements of 
richness and picturesqueness as not to merit reproduction at 
all? If this be the truth it amounts in effect to the humiliating 
confession that Scotland—the Scotland of Scott and Galt and 
Miss Ferrier—is played out as a literary field. For the same 
thing cannot be said of fiction which deals with the leading 
phases and problems of present-day English life. Mr. George 
Meredith stands admittedly at the head of living authors of 
fiction ; he is, as Mr. Conan Doyle has put it, the ‘novelist’s 
novelist.’ Yet his best books, such as The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, The Egoist, Diana of the Crossways, and One of our 
Conquerors deal with these phases and problems, though 
perhaps too much in the spirit of the man of the cloister, 
playing, in imagination, at being a man of the world. Next 
in order of merit comes Mr. Hardy. He, like Mr. Barrie, is in 
the habit of going to the highways and hedges, if not to the 
pig-sties, of life for his characters. But in Tess of the D' Urber- 
villes, his latest work of importance—his greatest sensation, if 
not his greatest success—he has set himself deliberately, and, 
indeed, with a too defiant audacity, to tackle one of the lead- 
ing moral problems of the period. On the shoulders of Mr. W. 
E. Norris has fallen the mantle of Anthony Trollope,—his more 
fervent admirers would prefer to say of Thackeray. His style 
is that of Trollope, trimmed, however, to suit the present 
prison-crop taste in literature. And like Trollope, he sketches 
the men and women of his time, although he takes them 
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rather from the lawn-tennis ground and the sea-side promenade 
than, as did his predecessor, from the Bishop’s study, the 
drawing-room of the prosperous country-town solicitor, and 
the parlour of the commercial traveller. Yet he receives—as 
indeed he deserves to receive—the steady support of the cir- 
culating libraries to an extent that is not accorded even to the 
high-priests of murder, mystery, and detectivism. Take again 
two very dissimilar works, Dodo and Robert Elsmere, which 
resemble each other in this, that at a bound they have reached 
the topmost step in the stair of popularity. The success of 
both is due partially—although in the case of Robert Klsmere, 
only partially—to the circumstance of their reproducing life 
as, in certain circles and under certain conditions, it is lived in 
England. Dodo is the most daring effort that has yet been 
made to reproduce realistically what used to be known as 
‘the world of fashion.’ It teaches the same moral, or want 
of moral, as the plays of Mr. Oscar Wilde and Mr. Arthur 
Pinero. The strain of Robert Elsmere is in an infinitely 
higher mood than the strain of Dodo. Even when the 
Oxtord Hegelianism which figures in it has gone the 
way of all other ‘isms,’ it will be read for its exquisite de- 
scriptions of clericalised country life in England, and more 
particularly in Westmoreland, and for a prose eloquence, when 
the higher problems of Deity and Destiny come to be treated 
of, which places Mrs. Humphry Ward almost, if not alto- 
gether, on the level of George Eliot. But its original success 
—a success almost as great as that attained by Waverley, by 
The Pickwick Papers, by Vanity Fair, and by Adam Bede—is 
due to its having given expression—passionate expression—to 
a number of the more remarkable aspirations of the time, and 
to its having reproduced, for the benefit of England at large, 
that Oxford which is, and seems destined ever to be, its centre 
of ideas. Mrs. Ward has followed up Robert Elsmere with 
David Grieve, in which some of the chief democratic, ethical, 
and artistic problems of the period are dealt with. It has un- 
questionably not attained the popularity secured by its 
predecessor. But this is the fault of Mrs. Ward, who has tried 
in David Grieve to realise certain aspects of life with which 
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she is obviously unfamiliar; the problems which move her al- 
most to hysterics are themselves vital enough. 

Must we then accept the humiliating conclusion that the 
reason why we have not to-day a Scottish fiction representing 
Scottish life in all its breadth, or even in such breadth as 
English life is represented in, say Middlemarch and Robert 
Elsmere, is that that life does not merit reproduction? Must 
we admit that, so far as the great stream of literary 
tendency is concerned, Scotland is indeed but the knuckle- 
end of England? Are none of the men and women 
who do the hard work, not to speak of the hard pleasure, 
that still is done on this side of the Tweed—who constitute 
whatever may be left to us of national ingenium perfervidum— 
worth portraying? Is Scotland to be nothing more than the 
happy hunting-ground of novelists in search of those ‘ dear, 
queer, quaint types,’ at present being idolised by English pil- 
grims to Kirriemuir? Before an unhesitating negative can be 
given to these question, two concessions must be made. Scot- 
land does not possess a social—to be strictly accurate, a 
‘ Society,—centre like London; nor does it possess a centre of 
literary, ethical, and religious influence, such as Oxford is now, 
and such as Edinburgh was in the generation of Scott and of 
Jeffrey, and still more in the generation of Hume and Robert- 
son. Scotland has been convulsed over a Robert Lee seeking 
to improve public worship; it never will be convulsed over 
even an imaginary Robert Elsmere sitting overwhelmed be- 
neath the ruins of his creed. It would be altogether inaccu- 
rate to say that the fashionable Dodo is extinct in Scotland 
—and for the all-sufficient reason that she has never existed. 
Beyond question, a new writer of Scottish fiction, seeking 
above all things to traverse the main road of the national life, 
would labour under no slight disadvantages. The great for- 
tresses of literature are in possession of London cliques and 
Oxford coteries. Any author who does not himself belong, or 
who has not critical friends belonging, either to the one or to 
the other, must have an uphill battle to fight, unless, like that 
great literary Umpslopogaas, Thomas Carlyle, he can fight 
them with such a redoubtable Axe Groanmaker as the ‘ Annan- 
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dale vernacular ;’ for at the present moment style in literature 
means to all intents and purposes good London or Oxford talk. 
Finally, those men and women who, if they are not the 
most interesting personages in the country, yet undoubt- 
edly occupy the Front Benches in politics, Society, and 
literature, are to be found, and can, therefore, be sketched, in 
London alone. Lord Beaconsfield, as the author of Endymion, 
is purely a London product. Mr. Meredith may be essentially 
a novelist of the cloister, the chief business of whose Sir Wil- 
loughby Patternes and Lady Blandishes is, not to speak natu- 
rally, but to utter finely cut Meredithisms; but he could not 
have drawn them at all if he had been in touch, or at any 
rate in telephonic connection, with London drawing-rooms. 
But while it must be confessed that novels dealing with 
London and with those forces—or figureheads—of Imperial 
life, which are to be found there alone, can be written no- 
where but in London, it by no means follows that these are 
the only works of fiction worth reading. As a simple matter 
of fact, the great majority of the novels which have become 
classics—almost all in fact, except one or two of the master- 
pieces of Dickens and Thackeray that are classics—deal with 
country life. This is true of the best by Miss Austen, by 
George Eliot, and by Mrs. Oliphant, by Scott, by Hardy,.and 
by Blackmore. Nor should it be forgotten that latter-day 
improvements in railway and telegraphic communication, if 
they have not absolutely abolished the Cheviots, have brought 
London nearer even to the smaller country towns of Scotland 
than it was to Manchester and Liverpool fifty years ago. 
Kven assuming that existing political arrangements remain 
untouched, and that nothing of a serious character is at- 
tempted in the way of what is popularly, if also vaguely, 
known as ‘ devolution,’ London is destined to become more 
and more to the rest of the United Kingdom what ‘the city’ 
is to the West End and the middle class suburbs—a place of 
business and not of life. The decline of provincialism, and still 
more of provinciality, must follow as a matter of course. And, 
to take the very lowest view, it follows that Scotland will 
share along with Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the English Mid- 
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lands in the benefits that are bound to flow from this decline 
in provinciality and the consequent growth in urbanity,—which 
it is to be hoped will not be even in the first instance suburb- 
banity. When all is said and done, life in Edinburgh is a good 
deal more picturesque than life in Bath. There is as much 
energy in Glasgow as in Manchester, and the artist in words— 
an important person in these days when the realism of uzliness 
is happily giving way to the realism of beauty—cannot find in 
Lancashire anything comparable to that unique variety of 
scenery which even Scott has not exhausted, and which half a 
crown places in half an hour at the command of the Trongate. 
No doubt our country life lacks the repose that is to be found 
in Southern England—that repose which must ever be associ- 
ated with Anglicanism, and which tempts one to say with 
Clough, ‘ All cathedrals are Christian, all Christians are cathe- 
drals.’ But this very repose produces monotony in life and uni- 
formity in character. To seekers after ‘ quaint types, Scottish 
country towns present more variety of life, more ‘ humour ’— 
embodied in individualities—than corresponding towns in 
England. Then Scotland, no Icss than England, has its absorb- 
ing ‘questions,’ the fire and fury—meaning very little, perhaps, 
but interesting enough while they last—of imperial and 
local politics, all indeed that constitutes the raw material of 
the novelist who takes a comprehensive view of life, and does 
not believe he has completely discharged his duty by his 
readers when, at the end of his third volume, he has satisfac- 
torily disposed of Tybalt and Paris, and has established 
Romeo and Juliet in a house in Park Lane, bought by Mr. 
Montagu, and furnished by Mr. Capulet. We, as well as our 
neighbours, have our ‘labour problems,’ our ‘ religious unrest,’ 
our party caucuses, our fierce competition of middle class lite, 
our social vulgarity, and our ‘ darkest Scotland.’ A Provost, 
painted by Galt, is more certain of immortality, because he is 
truer to life, than the Mayor of Casterbridge, even when painted 
by Mr. Hardy. The nearest approach to an ideal Scottish novel— 
in the sense of a novel dealing with the largerrealities of Scottish 
life—that has recently been published is perhaps My Ducats and 
my Daughter, written by the Rev. Mr. Hay Hunter and Mr. Walter 
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Whyte, and which, mainly on account of the ‘strength’ of 
some of the portraits, was warmly praised by several of the 
leading literary journals in London. In the matter of plot, 
My Ducats and my Daughter was by no means strong. It was 
not quite coherent, and indeed suggested the idea that the 
collaboration of the authors was not so effective as it might 
have been, or as, say, the Erckmann-Chatrian and Besant-Rice 
colloborations have been in the past. But the chapters 
dealing with journalistic life were exceptionally clever, though 
a note of subacidity was observable in some passages, and, 
above all, the humours of an election in Scotland—an election 
of to-day, not of the day before yesterday—were brought out 
with rare skill and appreciation of the genuine character:stics 
of Scotsmen belonging to a certain social grade, and living 
in one or other of our smaller country towns. But, at the best, 
there was far more of promise than of performance in My 
Ducats and my Daughter, and its authors have not followed up 
their experiment with another venture of the same kind. The 
Scottish novel of the time, dealing with the Scottish life of 
the time, in a spirit akin to, and yet different, from the spirit 
of the late Mr. Laurence Lockhart and the authors ot My 
Ducats and my Daughter, has yet to be written. Meanwhile, the 
field is partially occupied by those of the works of the writer 
who still elects to be known in literature by her maiden name 
of ‘Annie S. Swan,’ which set forth the modern aspect of Scot- 
tish, and especially of Scottish workiug-class, life. They have 
a popularity which is only equalled by, and can best be com- 
pared to, that attained by the novels that appear in the French 
Petit Journal. They are simple, they ate wholesome, the 
bulk of them are ‘real;’ although, in one of the latest, 7'he 
Guinea Stamp, Mrs. Burnett-Smith commits precisely the same 
blunder that Mrs. Humphry Ward commits in David Grieve— 
she attempts as in the chapter in which a Glasgow music 
hall is put upon her stage, to reproduce life with which she is 
obviously unfamiliar. Above all things, the novels of Mrs, 
Burnett-Smith, like Mr. Barrie’s works, seek, in the face ot a 
rebellion which is essentially artificial, to perpetuate the tradi- 
tion and enforce the sanctions of morality based upon piety. 
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At the same time, it is no disrespect to Mrs. Burnett-Smith— 
who, by the way, seems destined to fall into Mrs. Oliphant’s 
blunder of writing far too much, and so of doing injustice to 
herself—to say that the Scottish novelist of the future will 
work a richer vein of life and character than she has done, 
although it may be hoped, and indeed believed, that like her, 
and like Mr. Barrie, he (or more probably she) will do full 
justice to those so-called humble folk who are the moral aris- 
tocracy of a country that is not priest-ridden, but is, and ever 
will be, conscience-ridden. 

But it would be idle to spend time and ink in speculating 
further as to the possible appearance and characteristics 
of ‘the demi-god whom we await’ in fiction. What are the 
differentiating features, what—which is happily the same 
thing—are the permanent excellences of the fiction that 
we actually have? One of the first stands out with special 
prominence. That is the growing (but only growing) tend- 
ency of the Scottish writer of fiction, due no doubt to 
the present day habit of reading (by preference) when running, 
to tell his story as directly and simply as possible. The 
warmest admirer of Scott, the man who is grateful to Scott 
for being what Carlyle, in a momentary impulse of contempt, 
styled him,—an intellectual restaurateur,—must allow that his 
favourite’s long prefaces are intolerable, and that the majority 
of his digressions are unreadable. It would, of course, be 
sheer flippant impudence to say that ‘Scott would not do in 
these days.’ Scott was above all things a man of his time, 
and had he been born into ours, would have adapted himself 
to its necessities, and would have sought to gratify its wishes. 
But he lived in a time and for readers of comparative leisure ; 
and his digressions were no more looked upon as tedious or 
irrelevant than were descriptions of scenery delivered by a 
host of the old school to a guest whom he was driving at an 
easy pace through a beautiful stretch of country. But a novel 
is, as a rule, read now-a-days as a means of getting a mental 
rest after hard and rapid work, or of getting rid of the tedium 
of a railway journey, and the novelist who aims in the first 
instance at popularity, has to confine himself strictly to iuci- 
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dent and character. Novels tend more and more to resemble 
plays; yet the Scottish tendency to digress, to preach and to 
moralise, is still to be observed in some of our modern writers. 
Mrs. Oliphant, as a rule, tries nowadays very bravely to repress 
the tendency, but.she occasionally yields to it. It is even more 
marked in Mr. Stevenson; the habit of stopping by the way- 
side and reflecting upon life seems, indeed, to be growing 
upon him. Mr. Barrie, on the other hand, has cultivated a 
style of demure directness; he leaves his characters almost 
severely alone to speak and act for themselves. Truth to tell, 
he does not shine as a moralist. There is a soupgon of Tupper 
in such a sentiment as, ‘ Let us no longer cheat our consciences 
by talking of filthy lucre. Money may always be a beauti- 
ful thing. It is we who make it grimy.’ Again, very true 
but also very ineffectual is ‘This family affection, how good 
aud beautiful it is. Men and maids love, and, after many 
years they may rise to this, It is the grand proof of good- 
ness in human nature, for it means that the more we see 
of each other the more we find that is lovable. If you would 
cease to dislike a man try to get nearer his heart.’ Compare 
such very thin gruel in the way of reflection with the delight- 
ful sentence in which Mr. Barrie closes and sums up the 
career of one of his, worthies.—‘ The moral of his life came in 
just as he was leaving it, for he rose from his death-bed to 
hide a whisky bottle from his wife?’ 

Another leading characteristic of the modern Scottish nove- 
list is his or her inclination—amounting almost to a passion— 
to regard himself as above all things an artist. Mrs. Ward has 
spoken of the ‘golden art’ of Mr. Stevenson, and he himself has 
told the world through interviewers how hard he labours to give 
the crowning glory of perfection to his style. As a historical 
novelist, he is as truly the successor of Scott as Kidnapped and 
Catriona are sequels to Rob Roy. But he has none of the 
slovenliness of that busy irregular-looking man whom Carlyle 
saw in Edinburgh, when sorrow had ploughed lines in his face, 
and death had marked him for its own. It is quite true that 
Mr. Stevenson’s work does not show the massiveness of Scott’s, 
that he has not Scott’s broad human sympathies, that his 
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humour, if not objective rather than subjective, is as a matter 
of the head and not of the heart, that while he can give usa 
Miss Grant or a James More, or an Alan Breck, he cannot by 
the mouth and the practice of a Bailie Nicol Jarvie preach the 
whole gospel of Scottish pawkiness—a pawkiness that has 
prudence for its basis, but yet has no fellowship either with 
cowardice or with cruelty. But to his honour be it said, Mr. 
Stevenson has, by his preaching and by his successful perform- 
ance, driven inartistic work in Scottish fiction out of the 
market. 

Mr. Barrie’s work bears no resemblance whatever to Mr. 
Stevenson’s. It is notable not for its style, but for its (appar- 
ent) absence of style. Mr. Barrie supplies the popular demand 
for ‘snippets.’ He has always before him the fear of the 
dictator of the bookstall who ‘cuts the dialogue,’ and ‘ skips 
the descriptions,’ that he may plunge into incident, or revel 
in character which is revealed by humour. But although he 
does not, like Mr. Stevenson, wear a velvet coat openly and 
almost ostentatiously, Mr. Barrie is unquestionably an artist, 
and of a very high order. In ‘interiors,’ and in ‘types’ of 
‘humble life,’ he is absolutely without a rival, and almost 
without a second, either in England or in Scotland. Apart 
from his humour, apart from his pathos, which in places would 
be almost intolerable but for the humour which shines through 
it, the chief figures in his gallery, Cree Queery and Mysie 
Drolly, Nanny Webster and Tammas Whammond, and above 
all Hendry and Jess and Leeby, and the son from London, are 
immortal; they are the perfection of subjective Teniersism— 
and of something more than subjective Teniersism—in Scottish 
fiction. 

But is it quite certain that ‘description’ will be conspicuous 
by its absence from the Scottish fiction of the future? No one 
will say it is desirable that this should be so. Scottish scenery 
is still as remarkable as ever it was, as attractive to the 
stranger within our gates, as much of a silent and inscrutable 
force in the shaping of careers and in the moulding of char- 
acters. A Scottish fiction which absolutely ignores Scottish 
scenery, must, even though it should throb with Burnsian in- 
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tensity, be accounted as incomplete and artistically unsym- 
metrical. The word ‘description’ is almost certain in this 
connection to bring the name of Mr. William Black to the tip 
of the tongue. In these days when ‘ boom’ succeeds ‘ boom ” 
in literature with breathless and headachy activity, the critics 
of Scottish fiction have by common consent given Mr. Black a 
back seat. This is not very surprising. Mr. Black has him- 
self given the critics cause to blaspheme, His latest work is 
not at all up to the level of his earliest. His strange (and 
commonplace) adventures in houseboats and elsewhere are a 
weariness of the flesh. But A Daughter of Heth is one, not 
only of the sweetest, but of the most artistic stories that have 
ever been written. The Whaup is as assured of immortality 
as any of the creations of Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Barrie. But 
Mr. Black’s day—let us hope it has not quite ceased to be— 
was emphatically the day cf ‘descriptions.’ He was notoriously 
in demand with the constituencies of the circulating libraries, 
because of the purple heather and other ‘ patches’ which he 
deliberately made an important feature of his stories. He re- 
presented the art of Glasgow and the West of Scotland—at 
all events of the pre-impressiounism days—projected into fiction. 
May it not be hoped that even if deliberate ‘ patch’ work be a 
thing of the past, our novelists of the future will not quite 
ignote the influence of Nature upon buman life and mood? 
Here, for instance, in the latest of Mrs. Oliphaut’s works, Sir 
Robert's Fortune, now running in one ot the magazines, is a 
piece of ‘ description,’ which is something very different from a 
‘patch ’:— 

‘The lingering sunset died over the moss with every shade of colour 
that the imagination could conceive. The heather flamed now pink, now 
rose, now crimson, now purple ; little clouds of light detached themselves 
from the pageant of the sunset, and floated all over the blue, like rose 
leaves scattered and floating on a heavenly breeze ; the air over the hills 
thrilled with a vibration more delicate than that of the heat, but in a 
similar confusion like water, above the blue edges of the mountains. Then 
the evening slowly dimmed, the colours going out upon the moor, tint by 
tint, though they still lingered in the sky ; then in the east, which had 
grown gray and wistful, came up all at once the white glory of the moon. 
It was such an evening as only belongs to the North. An enchanted 
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hour, neither night nor day, bound by no vulgar conditions, lasting for 
ever, like Lily’s mood, no limits or boundaries to it, floating in infinite 
vastness and stillness, between heaven and earth.’ 


Here we have a far higher and, indeed, heavenlier ‘ graphic’ 
than can be found in the pages of Mr. Hardy. This passage 
is the accent, nay the ecstacy of Wordsworthianism—an 
ecstacy which it may be hoped will never desert Scottish life 
or Scottish fiction. 

Finally, it may be claimed for the Scottish fiction of to-day 
that it has no fellowship with the unfruitful works of jin de 
siecle Decadence. There may be degrees of merit among our 
novelists, but it may be claimed for all of them—for Mrs. 
Oliphant as well as for Mrs. Burnett-Smith, for Mr. Stevenson 
no less than for Mr. Barrie—that they keep ever flying the 
standard of purity and simplicity. The latter-day gospels of 
sensuality and suicide have found no exponents on this side of 
the Tweed. The vehement moral sensationalism which Mr. 
Hardy has enunciated in his Tess of D’ Urbervilles has made no 
headway with us. Mr. Stevenson is as familiar with French 
as with British literature. He probably knows Baudelaire and 
Verlaine as intimately as he knows Meredith. But he has 
directly protested against the ‘erotic mania,’ the black cloud 
of which would appear to be at last passing from the powerful 
mind of M. Zola. He places the heroine of his latest story, as has 
already been noted, in a position of almost Shandean difficulty ; 
but he extricates her from it with the chivalry of a Harry Esmond 
or a Thomas Newcome. It would be hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the influence for good which Mr. Black and Mr. Barrie 
have had upon two generations of Scotsmen and Scotswomen 
through their teaching by example. Scott placed the stamp 
of purity upon Scottish fiction, as before him Burns had 
placed the stamp of purity upon Scottish song. The tradition 
of Scott will he handed down unsullied to the latest genera- 
tions. 
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Art. IV—MARSHAL MACMAHON. 


1. The Times, October 18-20, 1893. 
2. The Journal Des Debats, October 18-22, 1893. 


[ the last days of October 1893, the gay capital of France, 

suddenly put on mourning in the midst of a brief season of 
joyous excitement. The most distinguished chief of her old 
Imperial army had passed away in his peaceful home, not far from 
the ancient town of Montargis, which had been the abode of his 
later years; and the death of Macmahon was followed by national 
mourning. France, always generous to chivalrous valour, forgot 
the frightful disasters in war, of which the Marshal was largely 
the canse, and the political intrigues of his short day of power ; 
she thought only of the dash at the Malakoff, of the march 
to Magenta, of the heroism of Worth, and of a character, noble, 
with all its faults; and she grieved for the brilliant soldier 
she had lost, as she had grieved for some of her most illustrious 
worthies, The remains of Macmahon, borne in military state, 
in the presence of silent and reverent crowds, were laid 
for a moment in the Madeleine—designed as a Temple for the 
Grand Army—and they were thence carried through the state- 
liest ways of Paris, accompanied by the grandeur of war, in sor- 
row, and amidst a scene that told of deep national feeling, and 
were placed under the dome of the Invalides, not far from those 
of Turenne and Napoleon. Nothing was wanting to give effect 
to the solemn spectacle ; the new Army of France, the bodies of 
the State, the centres of Letters, Science, and Art, sent chosen 
representatives to the funeral rites; the bier of the warrior was 
decked with wreaths, emblems of the regret of many a foreign 
sovereign ; and even the monarchs of the Triple Alliance com- 
bined against France gave tokens of sympathy. Yet the most 
striking sign, perhaps, of the general sentiment, was exhibited 
in another way. Paris had been overflowing with passionate 
delight as she had received the envoys from the fleet of the 
Czar, in whom she saw the pledges of the League with Russia, 
in which France has placed her hopes for the future ; yet, at the 
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intelligence of the death of Macmahon, her noisy acclaim was 
hushed in a moment, and her multitudes wore a look of no 
feigned sorrow. It was felt, in a word, we may say in Europe, 
that an interesting figure had disappeared from the scene, when 
the grave had closed on the departed warrior, and the occasion 
is a fitting one to review*his career, and to endeavour to pro- 
nounce a just judgment on it. 

Maurice Edmé Patrice de Macmahon was a scion of the 
princely stem of the O’Briens, for ages celebrated in Irish his- 
tory. The Macmahons, like other chiefs of the old Celtic race, 
took up arms for the Stuarts in 1689-90, and were found in the 
ranks of the warlike exiles—‘ the wild geese’ of a pathetic legend 
—who emigrated to France, in the time of Sarsfield, when the 
cause of Ireland was lost after the fall of Limerick. More than 
one ancestor of the future Marshal served with honour in the 
famous Irish brigade, and intermarried with noble French fami- 
lies, and the representatives of the name, when the Revolution 
broke out, remained true to the falling Bourbon monarchy, with 
the great majority of their brother officers, Charles Laurence 
de Macmahon, the warrior’s father, was an emigré in the camp 
of Condé, and a devoted follower of the Comte D’Artois; and 
though he returned to France under the reign of Napoleon, he 
took no part in the wars of the Empire, and having married a 
daughter of the great house of Caraman, he became a member 
of the higher noblesse of France, still attached at heart to their 
loyal traditions. _Macmahon was born in 1808, at the chateau 
of Sully, not far from Autun; and having learned the rudi- 
ments at a seminary in the town, was sent, in 1825, to the mili- 
tary school of St. Cyr, to prepare himself for the profession of 
arms. The prcspects of the cadet were good, for his father, a 
cordon rouge of the restored monarchy, remained intimate with 
Charles X., and he obtained his first commission, if we mistake 
not, in the corps d’élite of the Royal Guard. It is a tradi- 
tion that he attracted the notice of the King by a singularly 
daring feat of horsemanship, an art in which he excelled through 
life; but, be this as it may, he, no doubt, held his own in the 
brilliant ranks of a martial array, which in some measure revived 
the memories of the Maison du Roi of Steenkirk and Landen. 
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The young officer, however, was attached ere long to the Staff; 
but its severe studies had no attraction for him, though not ill 
read in the history of war ; and soon after the expedition of Bour- 
mont he was placed on the roll of the army designed to extend 
the power of France in Algeria. By this time the throne of 
Charles X. had fallen ; and Macmahon, full of Legitimist sympa- 
thies, was only dissuaded from quitting the service, in which he 
was to win a distinguished name, by the earnest entreaties of his 
aged father, who had known the bitterness of an emigré’s lot. 
During the protracted, arduous, and incessant contest, in which 
France gradually made her arms advance from a strip of the 
Mediterranean coast, to the wilds of Sahara, and the verge of 
Morocco, Macmahon served continually with the Algerian army. 
Indeed, if we except the short campaign, which terminated with the 
Siege of Antwerp, he saw nothing of European warfare, in the 
years which formed him to a soldier’s calling; he became simply 
a French Algerian officer. He served under chiefs of the old 
Grand Army, Drouet D’Erlon, Clausel, and Damrémont, and 
under their successors of the new school, Changarnier, Cavaignac, 
and Lamoriciére; and though his rise was by no means rapid, he 
made his mark for feats of astonishing daring, occasionally dis- 
tinguished by judgment and skill. He amazed Arabs and 
Kabyles by the gallant charges he made at the head of a handful 
of horsemen, and by his prowess as a fearless rider; he mounted 
the deadly breach at Constantine, by the side of Niel, and the 
Duc de Nemours; he was conspicuous in many of the fierce con- 
tests in which Abdel Kader, the Jugurtha of his age, challenged 
the claim of France to the old realm of Numidia. He became, 
in a word, one of the foremost soldiers of an army famous for its 
headlong courage; was repeatedly named in orders of the day, 
and was a leader among the gallant band of officers, D’Aumale, 
Bosquet, D’Allonville and others, who had won their first spurs 
in Algerian warfare. Macmahon attracted too the attention of 
Bugeaud, by far the first of the French chiefs of the day, and the 
real conqueror of Algeria; he was made Governor of Constan- 
tine after Isly ; and he distinguished himself greatly in putting 
down the rising of the tribes of Sidi Braham, in 1845, a holy 
war against the French Infidels. In his case, however, as in 
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that of his companions in arms, Algerian experience, there can 
be little doubt, was not calculated to make adepts in war, on a 
great scale, in Europe. Sudden attacks made on half barbarian 
tribes by flying columns, without artillery, dashing cavalry 
charges at short distances, and campaigns which were merely 
raids, were not a preparation for scientific warfare, for strategy in 
the highest sense, for tactics against Continental armies, even 
for military knowledge of real value; and the methods of the 
great days of Napoleon, were gradually forgotten by the chiefs of 
the army, which knew only of African triumphs. The fact did 
not escape the deep thinking soldier who was studying, in those 
years, with intense earnestness, the combinations which led to 
Jena and Austerlitz, and was learning with patient reflection 
how to adapt the movements of war to the conditions of a new 
era. Long before he had believed it possible that he would lead 
the hosts of Germany to the walls of Paris, Moltke had expressed 
the opinion that the guerre de chicane which had gained renown 
for French chiefs in Algeria, actually unfitted them for the grande 
guerre of Europe. With other of his comrades, Macmahon was 
to prove, by notable instances, that this judgment was just. 
Macmahon was forty before he obtained a brigade, and was 
made a general of division by Napoleon IIL, after the coup détat 
of the 2nd December. He remained, however, a Royalist at 
heart ; and it is said that when the votes of the army were taken 
in favour of the newly risen Empire, he declared that he only 
followed in the wake of his comrades ; an indication, perhaps, of 
the weakness of purpose which was a defect in his noble char- 
acter. He was not in the army which made the descent on the 
Crimea, in the autumn of 1854; he had no part in the deeds of 
Alma and Inkerman, or in the first long stages of the Siege of 
Sebastopol. He did not join in the expedition until its end was 
at hand; and in the summer of 1855 he was placed under the 
command of Bosquet, the chief of the second French corps 
d’armeé, who, in Algeria, had been subordinate to him. By this 
time the great siege, protracted for months, through the want 
of due preparation at first, through the engineering skill of 
Todleben, and by the stubborn constancy of the Russian troops, 
was not far from its tremendous close, but Sebastopol, in its 
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agony, still defied its enemies. Slowly, and after intense efforts, 
the advanced works before the fortress had been subdued, the 
Mamelon and the Quarries had been captured, and the 
batteries of the besiegers searched with their fire along a semi- 
circle ever drawing in the whole space covered by the beleagured 
city. The army of relief, too, had been stricken down, along the 
Tchernaia, in a great effort; no further reinforcements could 
reach the garrison, for the resources of the Empire could yield 
no more, and the sufferings of the besieged soldiery, ravaged by 
a continuous ‘fire of hell,’ and scarcely able to man their 
shattered ramparts, were as frightful as had ever been seen in war. 
Yet the great assault of the 18th of June had failed, the 
Malakoff still covered the approaches to the place, and along 
the whole front, from the Quarantine to the Flagstaff Bastions, 
and the Little Redan, the defences, ruined and defaced as they 
were, and menaced by foes gathering in on all sides, were still 
held by undaunted men, and opposed a barrier even to the 
boldest enemy. In these circumstances the allied commanders, 
and especially the fierce and tenacious Pélissier, who had doggedly 
fastened on his intended prey, resolved to make a great effort to 
bring the struggle to a close, for otherwise indeed, they could 
hardly prolong the siege. On the 5th of September, 1855, fire 
opened from all parts of the allied lines, along an arc of many 
miles in extent, from the Cemetery towards the west, to the 
Careening bay eastwards; and under a tempest of missiles, 
raging for three days and nights, the defences yet available 
were still further destroyed, and thousands of the brave garrison 
perished. The final assault, which was to embrace every assailable 
point in the Russian works, was arranged to take place on the 
8th of September, and Macmahon was selected to attack the 
Malakoff, the main key of the entire position, as had been 
indicated by Burgoyne from the beginning of the war. 

The: great effort which caused the fall of Sebastopol was 
carried out on the appointed day. An incident was turned by 
the allies to account; it had been ascertained that the troops 
in the Russian works marched out of them before they were 
relieved by others; and noon, the moment when this occurred, 
was selected for the universal attack. From west to east dense 
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masses of armed men burst out from the trenches, and though 
assailed by shot and shell along the space between, endeavoured 
to storm the defences of the places; but from various reasons 
these assaults failed; and the Central and Flagstaff Bustions, 
the Main Redan and the Little Redan, with the Curtain between, 
were successfully held by their brave garrisons. It was otherwise 
at the Malakoff, the decisive point, on which the result of the 
struggle depended. On each side of this work the ground 
was more easy for siege operations than anywhere else; the 
trenches were only twenty-five yards from the fort, and the space 
to be traversed by the assaulting columns was thus considerably 
less than at other'spots. Exactly at noon, the very nick of time, 
Macmahon launched his troops against the projecting salient ; 
ways skilfully concealed made the approach easy, and the French 
soldiery rapidly passing the ditch, which had been already well- 
nigh effaced, had soon entered the head of the work, at this 
instant almost without defenders. This success, though promis- 
ing, was not complete; rows of traverses presenting lines of resist- 
ance, had been constructed around the Malakoff, and these 
became the scene of a murderous conflict, as thousands of Russians 
emerged from the pits and caves in which they had been 
accustomed to hide in order to avoid the allied artillery. A 
regular battle raged for some hours ; Macmahon’s brigades were 
hardly pressed by soldiers, determined to ‘do or die,’ and he 
has recorded in an interesting letter that the conduct of the 
Russians was ‘truly heroic.’ At last, however, he was largely rein- 
forced. Whether he let fall the historic words ‘j’y suis j’y reste’ 
has been lately questioned, but he gave proof of great personal 
courage and skill; he made the best use of every advantage he 
won ; and he set an admirable example to his men and their 
officers. The victory of the French was assured by four in the 
afternoon, and it was favoured by the circumstance that, as the 
gorge of the Malakoff had been completely closed, fresh reserves 
of the enemy could not be brought up to attack. ‘Even then 
Macmahon had to guard against mines, which it was believed 
had been laid to destroy his troops; he superintended this task 
with cooiness and daring, and by nightfall the key of Sebastopol 
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had been placed in the allies’ hands. His was certainly the 
master stroke of this eventful day. ‘ 

The capture of the Malakoff was a fing exploit that brought 
out Macmahon’s best qualities in war, undaunted bravery, skill 
in handling troops, and presence of mind and prompt intelligence. 
It was, however, only a brilliant feat of arms that gave no proof 
of the higher faculties of a chief, and in fact it was just the kind 
of achievement to be expected from a gallant Algerian soldier. 
Macmahon, however, was justly rewarded; he was made a 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and became a Senator of 
the Second French Empire, and he was in France for a short 
time after the return of the army from the Crimea. He was a 
loyal subject of Napoleon IIL, though still attached to the 
Faubourg St. Germains, and in the Senate he showed an inde- 
pendent spirit, not improbably in his master’s real interests, by 
voting against one of those aggressive laws too common in all 
periods of French history, of which the attempt of Orsini against 
the life of the Emperor was made the convenient pretext. We 
find him next in Algeria again, under Marshal Randon, as 
Governor-General, and he distinguished himself greatly in 
1856-7, in a difficult campaign against the Kabyles. We pass on 
to the first occasion in which he played a part in European war 
on a great scale in the open field. He was made commander of 
the 2nd Corps of the combined French and Sardinian armies, 
which liberated Italy in 1859, and the operations, in which he was 
a chief actor, gained him a place among bold and successful 
chiefs, though they have been made the subject of some adverse 
comment. Macmahon, a lieutenant only of Napoleon III, had 
nothing to do with the plan of the celebrated march—even still 
a controverted study of strategy—by which the Emperor turned 
the extreme Austrian right; ahd we need only refer to his 
movements, on the day of Magenta, in the first instance. On 
the 3rd of June, Macmahon was on the eastern bank of the 
Ticino, around the small town of Turbigo, at the head of some 
27,000 men; the Emperor was on the western bank, not far from 
the passage at San Martino, with less than 10,000 men in hand, 
and about eight or nine miles from Macmahon. The Sardinians 


were not far from that general, in the rear, and the rest of th® 
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French army was from a march to half a march distant. The 
surrounding country was so close and difficult that the positions 
and movements of the Austrians had not been ascertained in the 
camps of the French; and the general purpose of the Emperor, 
it would seem, was that the Sardinians, and his Ist, 3rd, and 
4th Corps, in the rear, should cross the Ticino at Turbigo, and 
that his collected army should then unite, either to attack the 
enemy, or to advance on Milan. As he intended, however, to 
cross at San Martino himself, he directed Macmahon to draw 
near him, calling up perhaps the Sardinian contingent, but his 
arrangements prove that he did not believe a great battle was 
close at hand.* 

In the early forenoon of the 4th of June, the Emperor and his 
division had reached the Ticino. The passag2 at San Martino 
was effected easily, but the wide line of the great canal beyond, 
to be crossed only by two bridges, and crowned by a high-raised 
dyke, opposed a formidable barrier to an attack. Finding this 
position of vantage more strongly occupied by the enemy than 
he had thought possible, Napoleon suspended his movement 
forward, waiting until Macmahon should, from Turbigo, effect 
his junction with him, around Magenta, a little town just 
beyond the canal. Macmahon, leaving the Sardinians in the 
rear, had meanwhile set off from Turbigo, dividing his army into 
two masses apart; and there is no reason to doubt that, like his 
superior, he believed he could reach Magenta without much 
resistance. The Austrians, however, had two. corps d’armée, 
unknown to the French, around the place, and two more at no 
great distance; and Macmahon, discovering that he was con- 
fronted by an enemy in considerable strength, arrested also his 
march onwards, after an insignificant and hurried skirmish, until 
he had all his forces collected. A gap, therefore, of several miles 
was left between the two parts of the French army; the Em- 
peror, nevertheless, in the belief that his lieutenant, the sound 
of whose guns had been heard, was certain to reach him in a 





* The reader who cares to study thoroughly the campaign of 1859, may 
econsult Major Adam’s Great Campaigns, General Hamley’s Operations of 
War, editions 1889 and 1866, and the masterly sketch of Moltke. 
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short time, renewed his attack in full force, and pressed forward 
to cross the canal, and so to force his way into Magenta. His 
troops, part of the Imperial Guard, the flower and pride of the 
French army, attacked with fierce and persistent courage, drove 
the Austrians from the bridges they held, and made good their 
footing beyond the canal; but their impetuous onset was ere 
long arrested. The enemy, reinforced by part of his 7th corps, 
soon to be strengthened by part of the 3rd, fell boldly on the 
weak French Division, resuming the offensive at all points. A 
furious struggle raged for some time, and though parts of the 
3rd and 4th French corps, summoned hastily to the field, and 
late, removed gradually the overwhelming pressure, the position 
of the Emperor had become most critical. During those hours 
of peril, Macmahon had made no sign; he had been delayed in 
drawing his troops together, the country around was so intricate, 
and more than one voice in the Imperial staff asserted that the 
General, always a Royalist, was a traitor, or a second Grouchy 
at best. At last, however, Macmahon had his whole corps in 
hand; he pressed forward to Magenta, and fell boldly on, and 
the Austrians were driven by degrees from the town, after a 
resistance which must be pronounced feeble. The battle was 
over before night fell, and the uniting French divisions con- 
centrated around Magenta by the morning of the 5th. It wasa 
brilliant, if not a well prepared victory, and good judges have 
thought that if proper use had been made of the Austrian 
reserves—a common defect in Austrian tactics—the result of the 
fight would have been different. 

At Magenta about 54,000 Frenchmen overcame perhaps 
58,000 Austrians; but the battle would have been hardly a 
defeat, save for the great number of Austrian fugitives, a sign 
of the discords of race in the Austrian army. The success of the 
Emperor was partly due to the superior energy of his choice 
infantry,* and partly to Macmahon’s attack ; but Magenta was 
ill directed on both sides ; and as a specimen of war, it only illus- 
trates a truth proved by a hundred examples, how dangerous it 
is to attempt to unite a divided army on a given field, in the pre- 





* Moltke, Campaign of Italy, 96. French translation. 
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sence of a concentrated enemy. Macmahon has been blamed by 
more than one critic for pausing in his march in the forenoon; 
and this certainly misled Napoleon, and gave the Austrians a 
favourable chance. But the greatest master of war in our time 
distinctly asserts * that he acted rightly in suspending his move- 
ment against a powerful enemy of whose real strength he had 
no knowledge; he showed prudence and skill in his conduct; 
and he attacked with determination when he had all his troops 
in hand. He wes named Duke of Magenta by a grateful master, 
whom he had extricated from peril of no ordinary kind; and his 
conduct at Magenta, though less brilliant, resembled that of 
Désaix at Marengo. The warrior was the observed of all obser- 
vers when the French entered Milan in triumph; fair hands 
strewed flowers and tapestry in his path; and the anecdote is well 
known how he caught up a child, amidst the shouts of exulting 
multitudes, and rode with his young burden through the delighted 
city. Macmahon had an honourable part in the battle that fol- 
lowed, but he did not decide Solferino, as he had done at Magenta. 
This great fight was another chance encounter, without any 
marked results on the field, though it virtually brought the war 
to aclose. The Austrians, about 160,000 strong, and with a 
large superiority of force in guns, but ill arranged, and with 
several corps in the rear, were attacked, as they advanced from 
the Mincio, by the French, somewhat superior in numbers, but 
possessing the advantage of rifled cannon; and after a confused 
and bloody conflict, the Austrian centre fell back when Solferino 
was lost, and the whole Austrian army was driven from the field. 
Macmahon held the right centre of the French in the battle, on 
the great plain to the south of the hills, and the manner in which 
he handled his infantry and a large mass of horsemen sent to his 
support, was justly praised by judges on the spot. The brunt 
of the conflict, however, fell on the Imperial Guard and on the 
4th corps of Niel, on the French right; and it was mainly de- 
cided by the superior fire of the rifled French artillery, brought 





* Tbid., 85. ‘Le général crut donc utile de réunir d’abord ses forces 
avant d’entrer dans un engagement sérieux. I] eut une vive inquiétude, 
bien fondt reste, d’étre attaqué luiméme.’ See also p. 101-2. 
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boldly to the front, while the Austrian batteries were, te a great , 
extent, left useless in the rear and altogether paralysed. 

The operations of the leaders, on either side, in the Italian 
campaign of 1859, were marked by shortcomings and do not 
show genius; and the attentive strategist who followed them at 
his desk, at Berlin, has carefully pointed out how defective they 
were, and has indicated how imperfect, in many respects, was the 
organisation of the contending armies. In the eyes, however, of 
the idolaters of success, the French army had reached the ex- 
treme of excellence, and Macmahon was held up to admiration 
as one of the greatest of chiefs. Having been placed on the roll 
of the Marshals of France, the Duke of Magenta was sent, in 
1861, to the coronation of King William of Prussia; and this 
embassy, a sign of the irony of fate, was made notable for its 
magnificent display, and for a grand exchange of courtesies 
between Berlin and Paris. Macmahon was ere long on his old 
field of fame, and having been made Governor General of 
Algeria in 1864, was absent from France during the eventful 
period which witnessed Sadowa and tlie sudden rise of Prussia. 
It has been said that this was a kind of splendid banishment, the 
penalty of legitimist sympathies; but if the Marshal was, per- 
haps, not consulted in the project for the reorganisation of the 
French army, brought forward by Niel in 1868, and made fruit- 
less by routine and faction—a calamitous passage in the history of 
France, for the military power of Prussia was but too manifest 
—he certainly enjoyed the full confidence of a kindly-hearted 
master since he had won Magenta. His proconsulship fell on a 
disastrous time; the colony was wasted by disease and dearth ; 
the Arabs and Kabyles more than once stirred, and the experi- 
ment, tried by Napoleon III., largely to replace military by civil 
power, and to make free citizens of wild nomade tribes, proved, 
as was to be expected, a costly failure. The rule of Macmahon 
was chiefly noted for his splendid hospitality to the foreign visi- 
tors, especially to the English, received at his levées; his wife, 
a great lady of an old regime family, was a very brilliant and 
charming Vice-Queen ; but he performed the duties of his office 
well, and he was judicious and wise in opposing steadily the 
fanaticism of an over zealous bishop, who tried to proselytize at 
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the hazard of a religious war. Fortune up to this time had 
smiled on the Marshal, but she was now to show how false is her 
smile, and the warrior was to prove, by most striking instances, 
how immense is the difference between a mere brilliant soldier, 
and a general in chief of a high order, on a really grand theatre 
of European warfare. 

At the outbreak of the great war of 1870-1, Macmahon was 
placed at the head of the 1st corps d’armdée, the flower of the 
French troops in Algeria. The Emperor had confided to the 
Marshal his plan—borrowed from that of Napoleon in 1815—of 
separating the hostile armies by a bold advance; but we do not 
know if it had his lieutenant’s approval. Macmahon was not in 
any sense responsible for the maladministration of the Imperial 
army, for its disorganised state when it reached the frontier, for 
its dissemination upon a wide arc, when an offensive movement 
was deemed impossible ; all this must be laid to the charge of 
Napoleon III., and of negligence and incapacity in the French 
War Office. It is more than doubtful, too, if the Marshal was 
to blame for the perilous exposure of the single division of Abel 
Douay overwhelmed at Wissembourg ; this has been suggested 
by the Prussian Staff, but General Ducrot, in the French camp, 
has said the exact contrary.* The responsibility of Macmahon 
begins on the 5th of August, and certainly it was sufficiently 
great. On that day he was given the command of the whole 
French right wing on the verge of Alsace, the 1st corps, the 5th 
and part of the 7th;t he knew that Douay’s division had been 
routed on the 4th, and he knew, though imperfectly, so deficient 
was the exploring power of the French cavalry, a service which 
they had almost forgotten, that the Third Army.of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, could not be distant, and was in great force. 
He drew together the troops he had in hand, the 1st and part of 
the 7th corps, and he sent a message to Failly, the chief of the 
5th corps, in the first instance, to come to his aid, with the two 
divisions that Failly disposed of at the time. He countermanded 





* Prussian Staff History, Part I., Vol. I., p. 122. Ducrot, in reply, 
* Wissembourg.’ 

+ The remaining part of the 7th corps was also given to Macmahon, but 
it was leagues away at Belfort. 
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however, this message, on the 6th, at least did not insist on his 
previous order, and directed Failly to send one division only ; * 
he was ignorant in fact of the real strength of his enemy, and 
was contemplating a bold offensive movement on the flank and 
rear of the Third Army; and this fatal error was the cause of a 
great deal that followed. The Marshal, however, hearing that 
the Germans were at hand, drew up his army in a position of 
most formidable strength, against foes not in overwhelming 
numbers, and resolved, if challenged, to accept battle. The 
stream of the Sauer ran before his front, his line was protected 
by fortified posts and villages on eminences difficult to subdue, 
but giving opportunities to counter attacks, essential for a 
determined defence; and if assailants on his flanks might become 
dangerous, in the event of powerful couverging attacks, they 
formed obstacles of a most imposing kind. Macmahon, confident 
it is said of the result,—‘ Messieurs, les Prussiens, je vous 
tiens,’ he exclaimed to his staff—placed the five divisions he had 
on this line, unaware that he was about to encounter an 
army fully three-fold in strength. 

These movements led to the great fight of Worth, most 
glorious to the arms of France, though fatal. The Crown 
Prince, in command of five corps Parmée, had intended to defer 
the attack for a day, until his forces had been fully collected, 
but the eager zeal of subordinates hurried on a conflict, ill 
directed at first, and altogether premature, as happened more 
than once on the German side in the war. In the early morning 
of the 6th of August, the 5th Prussian corps fell on the French 
centre ; and its efforts were supported by the 2nd Bavarian corps 
issuing from the woodlands on Macmahon’s left. These attacks, 
however, proved wholly fruitless; the superiority, indeed, of the 





* This has been denied by apologists of the Marshal, but there can be 
no doubt on the subject. Compare Prussian Staff History, Part I., Vol. 
I., p. 145. General Derrécagaix’s ‘La Guerre Moderne,’ Tome 2, p. 179, and 
Failly, Operations et Marches du 5me Corps, p. 12. 

+ For accounts of the battle of Wérth compare the Prussian Staff History, 
Part I., Vol. 1, pp. 147, 192; General Derrécagaix,*La Guerre Moderne, 
Tome 2, pp. 178, 205, and Hamley’s Operations of War, p. 396, 403. 
Ed. 1889. 
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German guns made itself manifest from the first moment, but 
an attempt made by part of the 11th Prussian corps to assail the 
French right centre was bravely repulsed, and the defence had 
for a time a distinct advantage. The battle now raged along 
the whole line, especially around the little town of Worth. 
Macmahon handled his troops with practised skill, making 
counter attacks at the right moment, and turning the ground to 
good account; and, in fact, orders arrived from the German 
head-quarters to impend a struggle that wore an ominous aspect. 
It proved impossible, however, to comply with these; by degrees 
the pressure of overwhelming numbers told as the German 
divisions reached the field; and the right wing of the French 
was at last turned * by the remaining part of the 11th Prussian 
corps, and by the Wurtembergers covered by the woods of the 
Niederwald on thispart of theline. A magnificenteffortof the French 
cavalry was unable to arrest defeat at this point ; but the French 
infantry rallied on their centre, and, making at Elsasshausen a 
determined .stand, maintained for a while the still doubtful 
contest. During all this time the 5th Prussian corps, supported 
on its right by the 2nd Bavarian, was furiously assailing the 
Marshal’s centre, between Fréschwiller and Elsasshausen ; but the 
resistance the Germans encountered was so fierce, so well 
sustained, and so skilfully prolonged, on ground difficult to the 
assailants, that no perceptible progress was made. At last, how- 
ever, the lst Bavarian corps came to the aid of the hard pressed 
5th. The French, utterly outnumbered, began to give way, and 
another noble charge of their splendid horsemen proved unable 
to throw the enemy back. The Germans, now in irresistible 
force, gathered in from all sides on their doomed foes; and the 
French centre was pierced through and through, the wings falling 
off in precipitate flight. Macmahon, who, so to speak, had 
fought a desperate battle to the last gasp, was, with difficulty, 
removed from the field of disaster ; and the retreat of the French, 
though in some measure covered by the single division of Failly’s 
corps, summoned by the Marshal, and arriving late, ere long 





* The 1st and 2nd Bavarian, and the 5th and 11th Prussian corps, and 
equal to one corps, the Baden and Wurtemberg divisions. 
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became a mere headlong rout. The beaten army lost nearly half 
its numbers, and a fourth part of its guns, aud fled in utter 
disorder in dissolving masses towards Niederbronn, to the left, 
and Hagenau, on the right, divided by the intervening spurs of 
the Vosges. 

At Worth about 46,000 Frenchmen, with some 120 guns of an 
inferior kind, resisted for hours more than 100,000 Germans, with 
from 300 to 400 guns. The battle sheds lustre on the arms of 
France ; but had not the attack been at first premature, and had 
not the German divisions been brought up piecemeal, and at 
wide intervals of time to the field, the contest could not have 
lasted so long. The German tactics, in short, were wasteful of 
power, and they revealed the mistakes of a chance encounter, 
though the German leaders were daring and capable, and acted 
admirably in concert when committed to the fight. If we look 
at Worth, as an isolated passage of arms, Macmahon gave proof 
of remarkable skill, tenacity, and heroic courage ; he made the 
best use of the three arms, if we except cavalry charges, that were 
somewhat reckless; and his protracted defence was a fine exploit. 
But, if we consider his conduct as a chief on the whole, an im- 
partial observer must give a different verdict. It is difficult to 
understand how, after the rout of Douay, he remained in ignor- 
ance of the strength of the enemy in his front; it is no excuse 
for him that his cavalry officers were not used in the work of ex- 
ploring ; he should have made it his duty to ascertain all about 
the Third Army. Had he taken this precaution, he, no doubt, 
would not have attempted to make a stand at Worth, against foes 
fully three fold in numbers; he would have retreated on the 
main army, and this might have given the campaign a wholly 
different turn. Even if he had wished to fight on the 6th—and 
had he been better informed, this seems hardly credible—he 
should have called in both Failly’s divisions ; this was possible 
had. he not shown remissness; and in that event, if he 
could not have won'the battle, he probably would have averted 
arout. If his tactics, too, on the field were excellent, he showed 
recklessness in not retreating sooner, when assailed on all sides 
by overwhelming numbers; he could have fallen back, with 
honour, when his right was turned; and had he done this he 
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might have marched to his supports, and strongly reinforced the 
Imperial army—he probably could not do this at the close of the 
battle, for his troops had become a mere horde of fugitives—with 
consequences of extreme importance. In a word, he sacrificed his 
army by a succession of faults, and proved that he did not 
understand the situation as a whole; and the results were in the 
highest degree calamitous. The defeat of Worth uncovered the 
right of the Army of the Rhine, and contributed to the disasters 
at Metz that followed.* 

The rout of the French was so complete at Worth, that Mac- 
mahon’s army ought to have been destroyed, had it been more 
vigorously pursued by the enemy. But no horsemen were sent 
along the roads to Hagenau, to press the Marshal’s broken right 
wing; a detachment, moved on the Niederbronn road, was held 
in check by a weak hostile force;t and the only pursuit, in 
itself feeble, was directed towards Bitche—the wrong direction— 
for it had been assumed, in the German camp, that Macmahon 
was in retreat on the main French army.{ Macmahon was thus 
enabled to escape, and rally troops in a state of despair; Failly, 
too, effected his retreat from Bitche—a movement quickly and 
skilfully made, amidst foes threatening him on both his flanks— 
and joined his superior on the 8th of August; the third German 
army lost all contact, for more than a fortnight, with its defeated 
foes ;§ and Macmahon and Failly made their way, unmolested, to 
the upper Moselle and the Meuse. The retreat of the Marshal has, 
been described as able, but really it was nothing of the kind; he 
never tried to incline towards the main army of the French, 
which certainly should have been his object ;§ aud he owed his 





* Some remarks of Napoleon on Ney, a chief of much the same type as 
Macmahon, may here be noted. Comment., 5, 200, ed. 1867 :—‘ Tou 
jours le premier dans le feu, Ney oubliait les troupes qui nétaient pas 
sous ses yeux. La bravoure que doit montrer un genéral en chef est 
differente de celle que doit avoir un genéral de division.’ These words, 
indeed, are applicable to Macmahon’s career. 

+ Prussian Staff History, Vol. I., Part I., p. 199. 

t Ibid., p. 198; Ibid., p. 256 ; Ibid., p. 200. 

§ Possibly, however, the Marshal had received orcers to fall back on 
Chalons. 
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safety to the slackness of an ill-managed pursuit, and to the 
slowness of the operations of the German leaders. The left and 
centre, too, of the Army of the Rhine, though in a position of 
extreme danger, recoiling, through Lorraine, in confusion and 
distress, its chiefs in a state of alarm, nay panic, the troops de- 
moralised and losing heart after the double defeats of Worth and 
Spicheren, and its right flank altogether laid bare, was permitted 
to escape through the same tardiness,* and but for fatal divisions 
in the Imperial Councils, it could have made good its way to 

_Chalons and renewed the contest under more hopeful auspices. 
This was very different, on the part of the Germans, from the 
march of Napoleon on the path of conquest ; and it would not be 
difficult to prove that a largely superior force might have been 
combined against the retreating army, before it reached the line 
of the Moselle, and that it might have been overpowered in a 
decisive battle fought between the 10th and the 12th of August. f 
The Third German Army, however, was not set in motion to cross 
the Vosges until the 8th of August; the First and Second 
Armies did not advance until the 10th, and an opportunity was 
lost by the German chiefs. The truth is that a rapid pursuit of 
the enemy was no part of Moltke’s design; he was deficient in 
this gift of a great captain; and his purpose after Worth and 
Spicheren was to call up his huge reserves, and not to invade 
France without an immense superiority of forces. This strategy 
is not to be lightly censured, but it gave his adversaries chances 
that need not have been given. 





* Apologists for Moltke, who wish to conceal the slowness of his pursuit 
—his most characteristic defect in war—have insisted that the French 
army was still in high heart and condition. The contrary is proved by 
overwhelming evidence. See Adams, Great Campaigns, p. 533; Metz 
Campagne et Negociations, p. 50; Bazaine, Armée du Rhin, p. 41-2-6; 
Bazaine, Guerre de 1870, p. 42. 

+ This is not a place to work out the problem. It may be enough to 
refer to this remark of Major Adams, an enthusiastic admirer of Moltke :— 
Great Campaigns, 614-5. ‘The one quality in which Von Moltke seems 
deficient is that of reaping the full and instantaneous fruits of victory. 
The time that was permitted to elapse after the first struggle lost to the 
Germans the cpportunity of bringing the war to a brilliant and rapid con- 
clusion.’ 
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By the middle of August Macmachon and Failly had made 
good their way to the great camp of Chalons. They were soon 
reinforced by the 7th corps, of which the chief part had been 
moved from Belfort, and by the 12th corps, a newly raised levy 
which had been hurriedly despatched from Paris. The Marshal 
received the command of the collected force, which numbered 
from 130,000 to 140,000 men, with between 300 and 400 guns— 
his heroism at Worth had won French hearts—and what was he 
to do with this still large army, the last army which France could 
send into the field? By this time Gravelotte and Mars la Tour 
had been fought; Bazaine was being invested at Metz, with his 
gallant but most unfortunate army; Moltke, with admirable 
forethought, had added the Army of the Meuse to the Third 
Army; and the great invading host, probably 240,000 strong, 
was advancing into the plains of Champagne, preceded by tens 
of thousands of horsemen. The position of affairs on the theatre 
of war was plain and before the eyes of the Marshal: he knew 
that Bazaine had not escaped from Metz; he knew that the 
Germans were not far off in such immense force that he could 
not hope to fight *; and he knew, further, that the army in his 
hands, composed largely of defeated troops, of Gardes Mobiles, 
and of marines from the fleets—good soldiers but not inured to 
fatigue—could not be a trustworthy instrument of war. In these 
circumstances, he, at first, adopted a course dictated by common 
sense and prudence. Paris, fur many years a gigantic fortress, 
already prepared to resist an enemy, and the centre of the national 
life of France, lay before him a few marches distant, and he 
made up his mind to fall back on the capital, where his raw army 
could manceuvre with effect, sustained by defences of formidable 
strength, and where it could be made the nucleus of the great 
levies which French patriotism would, doubtless, array. As it 
was important, however, to delay the enemy, he resolved, while 
keeping his line of retreat open, to take a position on the flank of 
the German invasion; and, accordingly, on the 21st of August, 
he marched on Rheims with his four corps, the Ist, the 5th, the 
7th, and the 12th, intending from thence to descend on Paris; 





* Prussian Staff History, Part I., Vol. IL., p. 127. 
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this movement, too, it will be observed, placing him nearer 
Bazaine than he had been at Chalons, for Bazaine might possibly 
get out of Metz. This was well-conceived and judicious strategy, 
and had Macmahon held firm to his purpose, France would not 
have lost Alsace and Lorraine, or signed the calamitous Treaty 
of Frankfort. 

The Marshal, however, a hero in the field, had not the clear 
and comprehensive view which embraces the situation, as a whole, 
in war; and above all, he had not the steadfast constancy which 
refuses to be moved by unwise counsels, the best gift of nature 
in every walk of life, and especially the best in the case of a 
general-in-chief.* In the operations of the French up to this 
point in the campaign, reasons of State had set military con- 
siderations at nought, and this fatal error was to be repeated 
with appalling results. On the 21st of August,t M. Rouher, 
despatched by the Regency, arrived at Rheims, and entreated 
Macmahon, on political grounds, not to fall back on Paris, but to 
advance eastwards to the relief of Bazaine, known by this time 
to be within Metz; but the Marshal positively refused at first, 
and insisted on a retreat to the capital. Ere long, however, an 
unhappy incident changed a resolve perhaps even now shaken. 
On the 22nd, a message arrived from Bazaine, announcing that 
he was still around Metz, but expressing a hope, though in am- 
biguous words, that he might perhaps be able to leave the fortress 
and to make good his way to Montmédy, from whence he might 
hope to descend on Chalons. The Marshal saw in the despatch 
a plain assurance that Bazaine was on the march to meet him ; 
and, in an evil hour for France and himself, he listened again to 
the voice of the tempter, and consented to abandon the only true 
course, and to set off to try to join hands with his colleague. 
This project was one of the most fatal in the circumstances that 
was ever formed in war. Macmahon was practically committed 





* See a striking passage in Napoleon’s Commentaries, LIT., 470 ; ed. 1867. 

+ For the events which from this point of time ended in the catastrophe 
of Sedan, the best authorities are the Prussian Staff History, Vol. IT., 
part I., pp. 171, 537, and Macmahon’s evidence before the Enquéte Parle- 
mentaire held after the war. Many other works may also be consulted. 
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toa march on Metz, for Bazaine was still bound to the spot; 
Metz was nearly a hundred miles distant; the Army of the 
Meuse already almost stood in his path; and the Third Army 
was only a few marches to the south. The French chief, there- 
fore, was about to make a flank march of the most perilous and 
difficult kind, in the presence of an enemy who held the chord of 
the arc on almost every point of the theatre, and, therefore, was 
almost certain to reach him; he was to do this with a bad army, 
unequal to rapid and great efforts, well organized armies being 
at hand and able to strike with irresistible force; and he was to, 
do this in a position in which a defeat might drive him across the 
frontier, and compel him to lay down his arms in Belgium. Nor 
was this all, nor even nearly all: he was, with scarcely a real chance 
of success, nay with ruin staring him in the face, directing his 
army from its true object, the defence of Paris, and the gathering 
round it the elements of a national resistance to the foe; he was 
sacrificing for a chimera his country’s interests ; he was throwing 
away its one good chance of safety. 

On the 23rd of August, 1870, Macmahon set off on his ill- 
starred venture. His object was to cross the Aisne, and to reach 
the Meuse at the we!l known passages of Dun and Stenay, and 
then he would not be far from Montmédy, though still at a con- 
siderable distance from Metz. Celerity, he knew, was his only 
chance, and the Army of Chalons—it had received the name— 
marched rapidly over the plains between Rheims and the Suippe. 
The difficulties of the enterprise, however, had already begun; 
no preparations had been made for a sudden movement, the 
weakness of the army was even now apparent in impedimenta in 
the rear, and bands of stragglers; signs of insubordination had 
become manifest, and the Marshal was compelled to turn north 
to Réthel in order to rally his troops and to procure supplies.* 
The Germans, meanwhile, had moved into Champagne; their 
horsemen had discovered, on the 23rd, that the enemy had left 
the camp of Chalons, but Moltke remained convinced for a time 





* Enquéte Parlementaire : ‘ Nous etions mal organises,’ the phrase of the 
Marshal, expressing in a few words what other writers have fully de- 
veloped. 
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that Macmahon was making his way to Paris; he gave his 
adversary credit for good sense and judgment. By degrees, 
however, intelligence was obtained that the Army of Chalons 
was on its way to the east. Ata Council of War held on the 
24th, a general officer expressed his belief that Macmahon was 
trying to join Bazaine, and Moltke at last made up his mind that 
‘political requirements might have outweighed all military con- 
siderations,’ and that the Marshal was on his way to the Meuse. 
His plan of operations, formed on the 25th, carried into effect a 
few hours afterwards, and marked by admirable insight and skill, 
was first to await the enemy on his march and then to take 
means to surround and destroy him. For this purpose, the Army 
of the Meuse nearer the river, we have said, than the French, 
was to make its way across to the eastern bank; two corps, 
detached from the siege of Metz, were to advance and to come 
into line with it; the united mass was to take a position on the 
uplands between the Moselle and the Meuse, and it was to inter- 
cept and attack the Army of Chalons as it was advancing to 
reach Bazaine. This effort promised real success, for it would be 
superior even in numbers to its foe, and infinitely superior in 
military power. Meantime the Third Army, to the south, was 
to move northwards through the tract of the Argonne, and to fall 
on the flank and the rear of Macmahon as he was seeking to 
attain the Meuse, a movement that might cause his complete 
overthrow. By the 27th of August, the two German hosts, 
well prepared, well directed, and well supplied, were marching to 
the points marked out for them; and the operation, masterly in 
design, and undertaken almost on the spur of the moment, alike 
showed Moltke’s capacity in war, and the excellent organisation 
of the armies he led. 

While the Germans were thus gathering on their imperilled 
foes, the Army of Chalons had made very little progress. It 
had been compelled to make a long halt at Réthel, and by the 
25th even its foremost divisions had advanced only a few miles 
from that place, and lay around the Aisne, between Attigny and 
Vouziers. On the following day a patrol of German cavalry 
came in contact, at Grand Pré, with a weak body of French 
horse, covering the right flank of Douay’s 7th corps; and 
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Macmahon sent part of his 1st corps towards Vouziers, this again 
causing delay and confusion. By the 27th it had been ascer- 
tained that the Germans were closing on the French army. The 
Army of the Meuse held Dun and Sténay, barring the Meuse at 
the most direct passages; masses of German horsemen were on 
the Marshal’s flank, holding the roads to the still distant river, 
and the Third Army was fast approaching by St. Menehould 
and Clermont en Argonne—scenes memorable in the campaign 
of Valmy. Macmahon perfectly aware of his danger, for a 
moment returned to the true course ; he resolved to extricate his 
army, if there was yet time, and on the evening of the 27th he 
gave orders for a general retreat on Méziéres, northwards, in the 
hope of being able from that place to descend by the valley of 
the Oise on the capital. This might, even at the eleventh hour, 
have averted ruin, but once more the unfortunate chief yielded 
to the fatal influence that had led him astray, and sent him upon 
a disastrous path. After midnight a message arrived from Paris 
adjuring the Marshal to go on, and to advance to the relief of 
Bazaine, for ‘otherwise revolution would break out,’ and 
Macmahon,* knowing that the act was wrong, consented to 
resume a hopeless movement, conduct which history must 
describe as criminal.t He left his army divided into two great 
masses, the 12th and the Ist corps to the left, the 5th and the 
7th corps to the right, and he directed their chiefs to incline 
north.ards, for the enemy held Sténay and Dun, and to press 
forward as quickly as possible. The Army of Chalons was on its 
way on the 28th, but its advance, in spite of every effort, was 
difficult and slow. The weather was bad, the roads intricate, 
‘erratic and inconsiderate marches had made the temper of the 
French troops dangerous, the right column was harassed by the 
hostile cavalry, increasing in numbers every hour, and abandoned 
impedimenta and thousands of disheartened men gave presage 





* Engudte Parlamentaire : ‘C’est alors que fit exécité ce malheureux 
mouvement, la chose la plus malheureuse qu'il y ait eu durant toute la cam- 
pagne.’ Macmahon was a high-minded and just man with all his faults ; 
his evidence is throughout candid. 

+See on this point the emphatic language of Napoleon Comment., I., p. 
420, Ed. 1867. 
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already of disaster at hand. The Army was still nearly thirty 
miles from the Meuse, bearing in mind the tortuous roads and 
defiles, and reckoning from the divisions in the rear, and its posi- 
tion even now was perilous in the extreme. Its chief, however, 
it is said, was again confident—the hot fit succeeding the — 
as is often the case with emotional natures. 

During these reckless and halting operations of the French, 
Moltke had been throwing his net around his doomed enemy. 
He had calculated that Macmahon might reach the» Meuse on 
the 26th or 27th of August; and, for this reason, he had, we 
have seen, sent the Army of the Meuse across the river, and 
called up the two corps from Metz, to stop the Marshal between 
the Meuse and the Moselle. The French, however, were still 
far west of the Meuse, so the German commander recalled 
the army of the Meuse to the western bank of the stream, and 
sent back the two corps detached from Metz, his idea probably 
being that he could assail the Army of Chalons about the 30th 
of August, and overwhelm it with the two German armies. 
The course of events was somewhat different, though it led to 
even a worse catastrophe. Failly, the unlucky chief of the 5th 
French corps, the leading division of the right column of the 
Army of the Meuse on its way to the Meuse, had not received 
his superior’s orders, to turn away from Dun and Sténay—the 
officer bringing the message was made a prisoner—and he was 
making for these points when he was attacked and defeated on 
the 29th, near the village of Nouart. He then endeavoured to 
march northwards, but he was surprised and caught in his camps 
at Beaumont—an oasis amidst dense masses of woodland—on the 
30th, by part of the Army of the Meuse; and though he made, 
for a time, a stern resistance, he was forced to retreat in disorder 
on Mouzon, his troops being nearly driven into the river. Mean- 
while, the 7th corps, the rear of the right column, encumbered 
by a convoy of immense size, had to run the gauntlet of numerous 
foes on its flank; it lost men in hundreds, cohesion and disci- 
pline, and it was well nigh a disorderly wreck before it reached 
the Meuse on the 30th, and got over the river. The fortunes of the 
left column, kept away from the enemy, were less disastrous, 


though by no means auspicious. The 12th corps was over the 
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Meuse by the 29th, but part of it re-crossed the river next day, 
to give aid to the routed 5th corps, in its precipitate retreat from 
Beaumont, and it suffered heavily, and caught the contagion of 
defeat. The first corps only remained intact, and this composed 
of the soldiers of Wérth and the -best part of the Army of 
Chalons, was moved on the 30th across the Meuse, a large 
detachment being sent on to Carignan, on the roads leading to 
Montmédy and Metz, for Macmahon, it is said, had not lost con- 
fidence. Three-fourths, therefore, of the French army were 
already beaten and almost breaking up, before a general battle 
had been fought, and, in the meantime, the Army of the Meuse 
was rapidly advancing towards its intended prey, while the large 
masses of the Third Army were being moved in the same direction, 
along the roads between the Aisne and the Meuse, and extending 
over the tracts between. 

Macmahon, at this moment, had reached Carignan, and, so 
strange are a gambler’s illusions, he believed, it is said, that the 
Army of Chalons could still successfully make its way to Metz. 
This, it may be affirmed, had already become impossible, and the 
Marshal was on the verge of destruction, for the Army of the 
Meuse was stopping his advance, the Third Army was closing on 
his rear; he was still more than fifty miles from Metz, and the 
besieging army of Prince Frederick Charles lay between him 
and the army of Bazaine. At the intelligence of the defeat of 
three-fourths of his army, the Marshal hastily retraced his steps, 
and gave orders, by the night of the 30th, for a general move- 
ment upon Sedan, an ancient fortress of the fourth order, stand- 
ing amidst plains and hills on the banks of the Meuse. By the 
morning of the 31st, the whole Army of Chalons was congre- 
gated on the appointed place of junction, but it presented a 
mournful and ominous aspect. The troops of the 1st corps still 
bore themselves well, but those of the three beaten corps were 
in a state of disorder, and almost of mutiny; the surrounding 
country was strewn with trains, waggons, guns, and small arms 
abandoned and thrown away, and the army was half famished 
and seething with discontent.* Nevertheless, the Marshal had 





* Compare Wimpffen, Sedan, p. 137. La Journée de Sedan, by Ducrot, p. 
41. Macmahon Enquéte Parlementaire. 
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still a chance of safety had he possessed the resource of a great 
captain, such as Napoleon exhibited at the Beresina. On the 
31st, the chief part of the Army of the Meuse was upon the 
eastern bank of the river, or making its way to effect the passage, 
that is, it was far to the south of Sedan; the mass of the Third 
Army, if drawing near, was still nearly a march from the for- 
tress, and the Army of the Chalons could still march westwards, 
if with difficulty, and threatened on its flank by the enemy. On 
the other hand, the fortress of Mézierés was half a march to the 
west of Sedan, and a fresh corps, the 13th, under General 
Vinor, had reached the place, hastily despatched from the 
capital. Had Macmahon, therefore, at this supreme crisis, given 
a few hours rest and food to his troops, and then, forming a bold 
decision, moved with the bulk of his army on Mézierés, aban- 
doning part of his material and his worst soldiery, and breaking 
down the bridges on the Meuse, he probably would have effected 
his escape, assailed and harassed as he might have been on his 
way. This movement—conforming to the principle of war that 
beaten army should seek its supports—had been already thought 
out by Ducrot, the skilful chief of the first corps,* and much an 
abler man than the Marshal, and it was indicated on the 31st 
by the ill fated Emperor, who had followed the army on its 
march from Chalons, and who, to do him justice, had utterly 
disapproved of the fatal resolution of the 28th of August. Had 
Macmahon taken this step, at the last moment, he might have 
lost 20,000 or 30,000 men; he might have been severely worsted 
on his march; but he would, it is likely, have saved three-fourths 
of his army, and in that event, he would have reached Mézierés, 
joined Vinoy, and made good his retreat on Paris. 

Resolution and insight were, however, wanting to France in 
that miserable hour of her destiny. The precious hours of the 
31st were lost; a Council of War, that plain sign of weakness, 
was held; and the Marshal decided, not on retreating, but to ac- 
_ cept battle where he stood at Sedan. Little doubt can exist that 





* See Ducrot, Journée de Sedan, pp. 10-18. 
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he had no notion the Germans were near in irresistible force ; * 
but he did not even take the precaution of breaking down the 
bridges on the Meuse, which separated him from the hostile 
armies ; and he made no arrangements in the event of a defeat, 
though his intention was still to try to break out by Carignan, 
and if successful, to press on to Metz. He took a position, like 
that of Worth, strong against an enemy not greatly superior, but 
strategically as bad as could be conceived, for a lost battle meant 
being forced into Belgium ; and he arrayed his army on a semi- 
circle of uplands overlooking Sedan and the adjoining valley. 
His best troops, the Ist and the 12th corps, held the Givonne 
and the villages on the stream, for this was the direct way to 
Carignan ; the routed 5th corps filled the space in the rear; and 
the 7th corps occupied the front to the west, covered by the 
villages of St. Menges, Fleigneux and Floing, by the great bend 
of the Meuse hard by, and by the fortifications of Sedan, and 
guarding the important heights of Illy, the real key of the posi- 
tion as a whole. Macmahon stood boldly on the ground of van- 
tage, and he exclaimed—so bitter is the irony of fate—that he 
would ‘not brook to be shut up like Bazaine, and driven hemmed 
in upon a fortress.’ | These fatal dispositions, in any case unwise, 
marked by vacillation, perhaps by despair, and to be explained 
only on the assumption that the Marshal was unaware of the 
numbers of his fues, gave Moltke the opportunity he had sought 
for some days. He had not struck Macmahon down, before the 
Meuse was reached, as it appears he had expected; and, 
on the morning of the 31st, he had only hoped to drive him 
across the Belgian frontier, and so to compel him to cease to resist. 
His adversary, however, was now standing at bay, his army 
drawn up around Sedan, where the loss of a battle would mean 
ruin ; and the army of Chalons was already in the toils. Orders 





* Wimpffen Sedan, p. 145. ‘Le Maréchal croyait pouvoir porter de soix- 

ante a soixante dix mille homnes la masse totale des forces ennemies 
de ce cété dela Meuse.’ 

+‘In Campaigne de 1870, jusque, 1% September, Par un officier de 

l’armée du Rhin.’ Prince Bibesco, p. 105: ‘ Il dit que son intention n’était 

pas de s’acculer a une place forte comme le Maréchal Bazaine, mais de 

manceuvrer. 
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were given on the 31st for a great night march; the army of the 
Meuse was to advance to the Givonne and to assail Macmahon on 
his eastern front ; the Third Army, which had been moving all 
day, but had its outposts only on the Meuse, was, leaving con- 
siderable detachments behind, to cross the river and close on the 
western front, preventing the means of escape to Mézierés; and 
should the heights of Illy be once carried, the uniting armies 
would surround their enemy and hurl him headlong into the 
valley below, where nothing could avert his complete destruction. 
It was a master-stroke admirably planned and delivered. 

Sedan, a day of woe and mourning for France, was fought on 
the 1st of September, 1870. The First Bavarians, detached from 
the Third Army, attacked Bazeilles, a suburb of the town, to the 
south-east, in the early dawn ; and the dense masses of the Army 
of the Meuse marched against the villages and the course of the 
Givonne. The resistance of the French was fierce and determined, 
and for some time the Germans made no impression on positions 
well defended and of natural strength. An unfortunate incident 
had occurred : Macmahon, riding forward to this part of the line, 
was struck down by the splinter of a shell; and he handed over 
the command to Ducrot, who, we have seen, had made up his 
mind that a retreat on Mézierés was the only chance of safety. 
Ducrot at once gave order for a general movement, in that direc- 
tion, by the heights of Illy, but he was superseded in his post by 
Wimpffen, an officer, who had been sent from Paris, to replace 
Macmahon, in the event of his fall, and who, like the Marshal, 
thought the best course for the army of Chalons was to break out by 
Carignan. The only hope of escape was thus lost to the French, 
and confusion was caused by these counter orders,.even though 
probably the result of the fight, as conducted by Wimpffen, could 
not have been different. By degrees the pressure of superior 
force told decisively on the hard pressed French as the Guards 
came into line with the army of the Meuse: the positions on the 
Givonne were stormed, and the defenders were forced back into 
the lowlands beyond. Meantime a destructive tempest of war 
had been gathering upon the north-western front of Macmahon’s 
battle, and his doomed army. The Third Army, swiftly and 
admirably moved, had crossed the Meuse by the early morning, 
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and two of its corps, the 11th and the 5th, the Wurtembergers 
being detached to the left, to bar a possible retreat on Mézierés, 
were directed along the great bend of the Meuse, to close on the 
imperilled enemy. The 7th corps of Douay made a gallant stand, 
and furious charges of the French cavalry, aware that the 
toils were already laid, shed a last ray of glory on the arms 
of France. But the assailants were in overwhelming numbers, 
the tremendous fire of the Prussian batteries, brought up in 
masses, defied resistance ; St. Menges, Fleigneux and Floing were 
seized, and the 7th French corps was driven by degrees, con- 
fused with the beaten 5th, into the valley below. The Third 
Army and the victorious Guards ere long joined hands on the 
heights of Illy, and a far extending circle of steel and fire—500 
guns bore on the routed enemy—was drawn round the perish- 
ing French army. A few thousand fugitives made their escape, 
hunted through the woods, by the Prussian horsemen ; but the 
mass of the French became a dissolving horde, crushed to atoms 
by the merciless German batteries. After the battle had 
become a mere massacre, Napoleon III. very properly ordered 
the white flag te be raised from the walls of Sedan. 

Sedan was a tragic close to one of the most reckless and 
desperate efforts ever made in war. Had Macmahon had a well 
organized army, and been a general of a high order, he might, 
not improbably have crossed the Meuse before his enemy had 
time to stop him, but even so, he could not have reached Metz, 
which must be taken to have been his object, giving his adversary 
credit for ordinary skill. With the bad and feeble army he led, 
the enterprise was the very extreme of rashness; strategically 
imprudent, in any case, it was, under existing conditions, hopeless 
and fatal; and when we recollect that it was attempted, when 
there was the alternative of a safe retreat on Paris—a move 
which, if made, would beyond question have made the issue of 
the war different—it cannot be too severely condemned. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that Macmahon had an opportunity to 
abandon this insensate project: he could have fallen back on 
Mézierés on the 28th; and his persisting in his march when he 
well knew that the German armies were closing around him, was 
conduct admitting of no excuse. The course he adopted can be 
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explained only by the circumstance that the exigencies of the 
State—the supposed necessity of propping up a dynasty—were 
allowed to set aside common sense and reason; but this does not 
justify the Marshal in the least, it only shows that an heroic 
soldier may be turned into a weak Don Quixote. The distinctive 
fault of the luckless chief was infirmity of purpose on this great 
occasion, but History has proved in many instances how a mere 
warrior may be devoid of real strength of charecter. Macmahon, 
too, showed indecision and want of insight in lingering at Sedan 
on the 31st of -August; he probably could have saved a large 
part of his army had he pressed forward at once on Mézierés, 
and his vacillation brought on it ruin. His resolve to fight 
at Sedan can be accounted for only on the assumption that, as at 
Worth, he had no idea of the overwhelming superiority in force 
of the enemy; but he ought to have been aware of the facts, 
which had been from the first sufficiently plain. He had little 
or no share in the battle itself; but he was quite in error, in 
hinting as he did, that the result might have been different but 
for his wound. Had he held the command-in-chief through the 
day, he would not have followed the advice of Ducrot, and tried, 
at the last moment, to escape to Mézierés ; he would have made 
an effort to force his way to Carignan, and he would in all 
probability have had the same fate as Wimpffen. He was no 
doubt right in taking upon himself the blame for those miserable 
operations, from first to Jast, in the Parliamentary enquiry held on 
the subject, but no one has questioned his candour and honour. 
As for the movements by which Moltke reached his foe, and 
lured him into a deadly trap, they rank among the greatest 
exploits of war. 

The remainder of Macmahon’s life requires little notice, thongs 
he became head of the State in France in a troubled and almost 
revolutionary time. After recovering from his wound at Sedan, 
he joined his captive companions-in-arms in Germany ; and it 
was his good fortune to recommend Chanzy to the notice of the 
men in power at Tours, the illustrious soldier who nearly turned 
the scales of Fate in the second phase of the war. The Marshal 
was chosen by Thiers to suppress the anarchy of the Commune 
in the spring of 1871, and to regain possession of the capital in 
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its hands; and he performed an odious task, well suited to his 
peculiar qualities, with characteristic daring and vigour. Though 
invited to enter the Assembly which met at Versailles, after the 
Peace of Frankfort, the Marshal declined the proffered honour, 
and retired for a time into private life, keeping studiously aloof 
from French politics. On the resignation of Thiers, in May, 
1873, Macmahon was forced to emerge from obscurity ; he was 
elected President of the second Republic, and his brief career as 
a statesman began. The time was ominous and perplexing; the 
Empire had fallen amidst the ruins of Sedan; the failure of 
Gambetta, after prodigious efforts which history will crown with 
immortal renown, to drive the invader from the soil of France, 
had thrown discredit on that great man’s followers, and a mon- 
archical restoration appeared probable. Macmahon accepted 
office with an honourable resolve to govern, in a conservative 
sense, and to uphold the existing arrangements of the State; but 
had the Comte de Chambord been less obstinate, and less blind 
to the tendencies of the age, he might perhaps have ascended a 
throne in France, and revived the great charge of Constable in 
the Marshal’s person. The new chief of the State was appointed 
for seven years, and maintained order and things as they were, 
with singleness of purpose and straightforward honesty ; but it is 
generally believed he was made an instrument, more or less decile, 
of designing men who were plotting against the still weak Re- 
public. In this position the Marshal came in conflict with Gam- 
betta, an infinitely abler man, who proved too powerful to be 
put down. At the General Election of 1877, France adopted 
the Republic with no uncertain voice ; but Macmahon, egged on 
by intriguers from behind, attempted for a short time to carry on 
a government in defiance of the national will. He was too good 
a citizen, however, to persist in this course, and he resigned his 
high office in 1879, after a tenure of power, not, indeed, glorious, 
but held with honour and not without dignity. Long before. 
this event it had been his principal duty to confirm the sentence 
pronounced on Bazaine; but the judgment of the court martial 
was indisputably just, and many have thought that the remission 
of the capital penalty was too lenient. The Marshal did not 
often appear in public during the closing years of his remarkable 
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life; but he took much interest in the new army which France 
was creating out of the wreck of the old, and he was an object of 
universal respect and esteem. 

Macmahon was a specimen of a class of warriors who, in every 
age, have appeared in France, and of whom the highest by far 
may perhaps be found in Vercingetorix, the opponent of Cesar. 
The qualities these fine soldiers possessed in common, are quick 
intelligence, undaunted courage, admirable skill in handling 
troops in the field, but withal, little wisdom in the greatest 
crises, a somewhat over-strained sense of honour, and a certain 
weakness when brought to the test by ill fortune. It is the 
character of the Gaul, through ail his history ; it was seen in 
Bayard, in Francis L., even in the Grand Condé, and very clearly 
in Néy ; and it contrasts most strikingly with the less brilliant, 
but more solid, and far more useful gifts of men like the Heroes 
of Nassau, Turenne, and Wellington. The training of the 
Marshal had a direct tendency to bring out what was most attrac- 
tive but least stable in a disposition of the kind, and to exaggerate 
not to correct its defects. He was an Algerian soldier until he 
had reached mature age; and if this school of war fell in with his 
daring nature, made him excel in bold and daring feats of arms, and 
fashioned him to heroic exploits, it unfitted him for theduties of sup- 
reme command in the great scientific warfare of Europe, requiring 
as they do profound intelligence, comprehensiveness of judgment 
and real strength of character. Macmahon’s chequered career is 
an illustration of this; he was an ornament of the Algerian 
army of France; his capture of the Malakoff shows energy and 
skill; his march on Magenta, if not very brilliant, was well con- 
ceived and completely successful. But when brought to the test 
of war on a great scale, and opposed to a man of the power of 
Moltke, the Marshal proved a conspicuous failure, and his con- 
duct was a series of disastrous errors. He fought ably a gallant 
fight at Wérth; but he ought not to have fought at all; and his 
subsequent retreat shows want of insight. As to the fatal resolve 
which led to the advance to the Meuse, against his better judg- 
ment, and with full knowledge of the facts; as to the weakness 
which caused him. to continue his march when it had become 
evident that it would prove ruinous; as to the hesitation and 
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negligence of the 31st of August; and as to the recklessness of 
fighting at Sedan, we have commented on these terrible mistakes ; 
enough to say, they distinctly represent all that was feeblest in 
the Marshal’s nature. History must pronounce that Macmahon 
is nearly as responsible for the disasters of France as was the 
worthless Bazaine; though she justly draws a distinction be- 
tween a noble warrior, misguided as he was, and an intriguing 
traitor. For the rest, the Marshal was the very soul of honour, 
and he died justly esteemed by his countrymen. Yet we much 
doubt if a soldier of this type ought to have been laid among 
the paladins of France, and beside the dust of Turenne and 
Napoleon. 
‘Witt1am O’Connor Morris. 








Art. V.—THE COMPLAYNT OF SCOTLANDE—A 
TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 


‘POST of us down South are no doubt profoundly ignorant 

of the state of Scotland in the sixteenth century—l 
know I am.’ This is the confession of Dr. Furnivall, a scholar 
who has devoted much special study to that obscure body of 
popular literature which depicts in vivid colours the social 
condition of the Middle Ages. The observation is a remark- 
able one, seeing that the one figure in Scottish history, sketched 
in every aspect by erudite and critical pens, is that of Mary 
Stuart. The great historians, however, follow the picturesque 
doings of kings, nobles, and prelates, forgetting that the dis- 
tinctive, human, and significant element in every great move- 
ment lies deep down in the feebly-articulate substratum of 
‘puir commonis, and that the standard of comfort and en- 
lightenment enjoyed by these is the best test of a country’s 
condition. Dr. Skelton, indeed, has sketched, in his Maitland 
of Lethington, the Scotland of Mary Stuart, but his canvas is 
necessarily a large one. Much material remains, especially in 
the popular literature immediately antecedent to the advent 
of Knox and Queen Mary, well fitted to throw light on that 
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Presbyterian movement which has so deeply affected the 
spiritual, intellectual, and social life of modern times. We 
know enough of the civil dissensions that centred in the Long 
Parliament of 1640, and of the wretched economic crisis which 
the French States-General of 1789 was expected to deal with, 
but we only faintly realise the wide-spread desolation and 
abounding social misery that brought together the Lords of 
Congregation, and induced them to recall Knox, and so render 
possible that ever memorable First General Assembly of 1560. 
Ever memorable indeed, for it marks the end of the Middle 
Ages in Scotland, and ushers in that era of Revolution which 
has made, and is making, so much modern history. Knox and 
Melville deserve the respect due to great names. We may 
admire the zeal and astuteness which the guiding of a great 
movement with poor resources demanded, but the bitter cry 
of the labouring poor and of the handful of burgesses huddled 
together in a few petty townships—the real motive power of 
the stream of change these men essayed to direct—is unheard 
amid the din of strife. Yet the Scottish Reformation was a 
social and economic much more than a religious revolution, 
akin to the Peasants’ War in Germany and to the great labour 
movement known as Lollardism. It drew its chief inspiration 
by no means from the sins and shortcomings of the Old 
Church. 

The imaginative literature of olden days has taken as little 
note of social development as the conventional historian. 
Humble life has only in recent times received artistic treat- 
ment. Chaucer gave us indeed the broad humour, the gaiety, 
the colour, the passions of the Middle Ages in baron, burgess, 
‘and boor; but to know the churl whom want and wrong 
drove to rally round Wat Tyler, we must listen to his rudely 
articulate cry in the Vision concerning Piers Plowman. 
Spenser essayed to depict peasant life in his Shepherd’s Calen- 
dar, but he was too much the Renaissance artist to make his 
rustics other than mere puppets, discussing high politics or 
pastoral stilts. This is also in a great measure true of the 
great names in old Scottish literature with the exception of 
Dunbar, by far the most human and modern of them all. To 
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realise the social condition of the peasant while the Reformae 
tion was in progress we must turn to such popular literatur- 
as George Bannatyne collected, Lauder’s ‘Tracts for the 
Times,’ ‘The Gude and Godly Ballates,’ Lindsay’s ‘ Satire of 
the Three Estates,’ and ‘The Complaynt of Scotlande.’ Of 
these the last, and not the least intetesting, must have been 
written, from internal evidence, about the end of 1548 or 
shortly after the beginning of 1549. Scotland had just suf- 
fered the aimless disaster of Pinkie (1547), and the author 
thinks the ‘ warld verray near ane ende.’ Its latest editor, Dr. 
Murray, is of opinion that the original edition was printed in 
Paris about 1549. Only three copies can now be traced, two 
in the British Museum, and one in the Advocates Library. 
The name of the author cannot now be determined. The 
book is first mentioned by Dr. George Mackenzie in 1708, who 
ascribes it to a certain Schir James Inglis, one of the Pope’s 
Knights (readers of Shakespeare know that priests were of old 
called Sir), and said to have been chaplain of Cambuskenneth, 
Leyden, in his edition of 1801, argues for Sir David Lindsay 
being the author, but he could hardly have let the Romanist 
clergy off so easily. The same objection applies to Dr. David 
Laing’s selection, Robert Wedderburn, Vicar of Dundee, a 
Lutheran, who is notable in connection with the Gude and 
Godly Ballates. Dr. Murray’s conclusions on this head are that 
the author was (1) a distinct and thorough partizan of the 
French cause, (2) a churchman still attached to the Catholic 
faith, and (3) a native of the southern, not improbably of the 
Border, counties. 

The author, whoever he was, leaves us in no doubt of his 
sentiments or his attitude towards public affairs. He has all the’ 
faults of the preacher,—a Carlylean emphasis of statement, a 
tendency to exaggerate the evils of the situation, and an out- 
look that is Cassandra-like in its pessimism. The memory of 
‘ Scottish independence alone sustains him. He is a Reformer, 
but not a Lutheran, nor would he range himself on the side of 
Wishart and Knox. His work is not indeed a Reformation 
Pamphlet. He is a patriot first and a priest afterwards; a 
separatist of the most pronounced type. England he calls our 
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auld ennemie, and the English auld subtill doggis. His fierce 
flame of nationalism had been fed by a long course of coercion 
on the part of England, before which Mitchelstown pales into 
insignificance. Here are excerpts from the report to Henry 
VIII. of the late expedition in Scotland, the yere of our Lorde 
God, 1544. ‘The English marched towards Edinburgh (from 
Leith) ; first spoiled and then burnt the town and the Abbey 
called Holy Rodehouse, and the Palace adjoining. Meantime 
4,000 of our light horsemen did such exploits in riding and de- 
vastating the country, that within seven miles every way of 
Edinburgh tkey left neither peel, village, nor house, nor stacks 
of corn unburnt. In our way homewards that night they looked 
for us to have burnt the town of Dunbar, which we deferred 
till the morning, when those within it were newly gone to 
their beds; and in their first sleeps, closed in with fire, men, 
women and children were suffocated and burnt.’ He reminds 
his countrymen of the old law of the Marches, that enjoined 
an attitude of suspicious reserve towards their Border neigh- 
bours, shrewdly adding, ‘ Ane herand (hearing) damsel and ane 
spekand castel sal nevyr end with honour,’ like the Addi- 
sonian maxim, ‘The woman that deliberates is lost.’ His ‘atti- 
tude is to remain ‘irreconcilable to our grand fue who now 
triumphs,’ and rigidly to boycott the English, for had not the 
promiscuous dealing of the Border Chapmen done much to 
weaken patriotism and to encourage base perfidy? Not a 
measure is resolved on at Holyrood, but the first post from 
Berwick brings it to the English king. 

To understand this vigorous Tract for the Times, we must 
keep in view the political situation. It was written just mid- 
way in the struggle of forty years, which forms the epoch of 
the Reformation, opening as that era did with the burning of 
Patrick Hamilton and the accession of James V. (1528), and 
closing with the flight of the Queen from Langside (1568), 
The death at Flodden of the thoughtless gamester, James IV., 
the Scottish Cour-de-Lion, left the throne nominally to Queen 
Margaret and her infant son, but really to the Douglases as 
the sturdiest of the robber barons. Their intolerable yoke the 
prince threw off, when, one summer night along with his 
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groom, Jocky Hart, he rode away secretly from Falkland to 
Stirling and declared himself, scarcely sixteen, a feudal king. 
His vigorous raid on the Border Reavers, when he ‘ gart 
(made) the rasche bush keip the cow,’ we feel to be a right 
step in spite of the pathetic ballad that tells how Johnnie 
Armstrong was unceremoniously strung upon the gallows-tree. 
But the ‘ King of the Commons,’ or the Red Tod (fox) as he 
was familiarly called, with some good points, had little politi- 
cal sagacity. No wonder, for he was a crowned Bohemian, 
without education, and infected with those dramatic tastes 
that account for his disguises, Don Juanesque amours, and 
his train of actors, jugglers, and buffoons. Well might Lind- 
say exclaim, ‘ Woe to the land that has owre young a king!’ 
The weakness of the Crown left the barons full scope for 
their herships(ravages) without counterpoise from the side of the 
free burgesses. The entire population of Scotland in the 16th 
century did not exceed a million. Edinburgh and Perth were 
the only populous towns, and contained but a few thousands, 
Trade was in the hands of Flemish settlers in those tiny ports 
along the East Coast, where to this day their quaint red-tiled 
houses, set with their gable ends to the shore, give a glow of 
Continental colour to the dull line of cold grey cliffs. The ex- 
ports were mainly wool, fish, and hides, while the imports were 
articles of luxury, almost entirely to the order of the clergy, 
who held the great bulk of the wealth of the country. It 
comes as a strange surprise to find Dunbar mentioning such a 
luxury as jleis of Spain for blisters. On the English and High- 
land Borders the peasant, a feudal serf, was harassed beyond 
measure. Fife and the Lothians were the only districts pros- 
perous for the time. Over a petty but proud state like this, a 
boy-king, passionate and revengeful, was called to reign, 
while the storms that wrecked the great institutions of the 
Middle Ages were raging around. He was in the position of 
the Irish Nationalists of to-day, for Scotland had her Home Rule 
question in the seventeenth century. England had achieved 
‘a union of hearts’ in that marriage of Thistle and Rose, which 
ultimately united the crowns; but France, playing the part of 
America in the Irish question, was at hand to throw her men and 
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money into the opposite scale. James V. was exposed to these 
two external influences. On the one hand was his uncle, Henry 
VIII., acting on him through Wolsey and the Queen-mother ; 
on the other the French King, represented by Beaton and the 
Queen, Mary of Guise. Should he elect for union with Eng- 
land and a Reformed Church, or stand by the Romish priest-. 
hood, backed by France? The point was settled when he 
failed to keep tryst at York with his uncle, and when at the 
head of a gay calvalcade he rode out from the Abbey Port of 
St. Andrews in 1538 to meet his French bride. In the little 
cove of golden sand beside the East Neuk of Fife, clear of the 
jagged reefs that guard the headland, and in front of the cave 
where the Pictish king, Constantine, was slain by the Danes, 
the ship that bore her from France cast anchor. The princess 
landed where now the life-boat is launched through foam and 
breaker, and not far from where the old castle of Balcomie, 
whither she was at once conveyed, still braves the East winds. 
St. Andrews, Guise, Beaton,—ominous figures on that stream 
of destiny that was to carry the reactionary king to an early 
grave. There were two factions in power after the king died 
in Falkland Palace (1542)—the Douglases, favouring England 
and the reforming party, and the Hamiltons, pledged to France 
and the reactionary clerics, who were tied to their wealth and 
their time-honoured creed. 

We are of course in a better position than the anonymous 
author of the ‘ Complaynt of Scotlande’ to see the drift of those 
calamities which he deplores. He looks for better days, cer- 
tainly not in the Lutheran, and still less in the Knoxian direc- 
tion, but in a re-awakened patriotism, and the old-fashioned 
virtues of unity and honest attention to duty. If Protector 
Somerset had had a grain of commonsense, and Henry VIII. 
a better conception of tolerant charity, there might have been 
less divergence than now exists between Prelacy and Presby- 
tery. The First Book of Discipline, our ecclesiastical Declara- 
tion of Independence, though it established the equality of the 
clergy, proceeded on lines not at all unfavourable to the con- 
servation of all that was best in the Old Church; but Knox 
was driven by the Queen, the barons, and the priesthood into 
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the arms of greedy nobles and impoverished commons, and to 
the creation of a democratic institution. But this was the 
work of that second stage of the struggle which began with 
the death of the Cardinal and ended with the flight from 
Langside. 

In the wake of the invasion that formed the rough English 
wooing of the Princess Mary there followed wide-spread pes- 
tilence and a grievous mortality, accompanied by plottings and 
contentions among the three estates of the realm. These con- 
ditions constitute the grounds of the author’s complaint, the first 
part of which is so intensely patriotic and separatist. Our 
interest here is fairly crushed under the load of exempils from 
authorities sacred and profane. He begs his readers to excuse 
his ‘barbar agrest (rustic) terms,’ adding, ‘I thocht it nocht 
necessair til heft fardit (stuffed) and lardit this tracteit with ex- 
quisite (select) termis whilkis ar nocht daly usit, bot rather I hef 
usit domestic Scottis language, maist intelligibil for the vulgar 
people.’ The deed did not follow the wish. His style is ornate 
but clear and vigorous in spite of such Kenaissance coinages 
as propugnatours, temerare, turkes (pincers, L. torqueo), sup- 
pedit, suspiring, plag (a blow), sopit (L. sopitus). There is 
no doubt, however, about his ‘domestic Scottis’ when we find 
such homely words and idioms as athort (across), gyrse (grass), 
oncouth, reyme (cream), neukyt (cornered) moon, selcht (a 
seal), partan (crab), mair nor thole (endure), birdis hes thair 
nestis and tods (foxes) hes thair den.’ The tractate, indeed, 
one of the very few examples of a work in Scottish prose, com- 
pares favourably with contemporary English prose, which 
may scarcely be said to exist before the days of Bacon, Jeremy 
Taylor, and the Authorised Version. 

The second part of the ‘ Complaynt ’—the Monolog of the 
Actor (author)—is of extreme interest from a literary point of 
view. Even the author himself had been fatigued by the first 
part of his treatise, and, to escape the ‘ caterris (catarrhs), heid 
werkis, ande indigestioune that succedis the onnatural dais 
sleip,’ walked out across the grass fields alongside a stream 
that flowed by the foot of a hill. Beyond the stream, in which 
the pretty fishes are stertland with vermeil fins and silvery 
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scales, there rose a green wooded bank whence issued melo- 
dious music of birds. It was the 6th of June, O.S., or the 
15th N.S. Prolonging his walk far into the night he watched 
the stars pale before the dawn and heard the cries of awaken- 
ing beast and bird, all which are differentiated in an ornate 
passage of alliterative prose-poetry. Into the fields the shep- 
herds have brought out their flocks, suggesting to the observ- 
ing author a picture of herd life in the olden time worthy of 
being quoted. He is a primitive artist and fills his canvas 
with every colour on his palette, but all the same, his is a won- 
derfully realistic sketch. ‘I beheld mony hoodit hirdis blaw- 
and ther buc hornis and ther corn-pipes, calland and convoy- 
and mony fat floc to be fed on the feildis : than they pat there 
scheip on bankis (green strips left between the corn-riggs) and 
brais, and on dry hillis, to get ther pastour, than i beheld the 
scheip hirdis wives and ther childir that brocht there morning 
bracfast, than the wivis cuttit raschis and seggis (sedges), and 
gadrit mony.’ Thereon they lay out a repast of rye- 
cakes and scones with kye and ewe milk, curds and whey, 
clotted cream, butter, and green cheese. Every man has his 
horn spoon in the lug of his bonnet, a custom not altogether 
unknown, Leyden says, even in his day. 

In his Monolog the author puts matter enough for several 
days into his ‘ plesand nychtis’ recreation, his object being to 
describe the circumstances that interrupted the first part of 
his discourse and led to the main part of the subject, the vision 
of ‘Dame Scotia.’ Apparently, on revising the work, he has 
taken the opportunity of putting into the mouth of the chief 
pastor a long oration on the antiquity and dignity of the shep- 
herd life, adding to this all the scientific lore at his command, 
—Cosmogony, Botany, and Naval Architecture, this last 
apropos of a sea-fight of which he is conveniently a spectator. 
The shepherd’s wife very naturally tires of his prosing, and 
telling him that he is getting out of his depth, suggests some- 
thing more appropriate to the occasion. Then follows.a vidimus 
of popular tales, songs, dances, and musical instruments posi- 
tively unique, and presenting a vivid picture of popular reading 
and amusement, highly significant of the culture of the age. The 
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joyous life upon which it but slightly lifts the curtain is more 
like that of the England of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare 
than of the douce Scotland of John Knox. The tales embrace 
not only chivalrous romances such as Lancelot de Lac, and 
Robene Hude, and Thom y lyn, but the specially patriotic 
ballads of Wallace and Bruce, the Battle of the Hayrlaw, the 
hunttis of Cheuet, the humourous interlude of Rauf Collyear, 
and the quaint fairy tales of The volf of the varldis ende, The 
reyde ettin (Jotun, a giant) with the three heydis, The three futtit 
dog of Norrovay. Of the songs we get, most provokingly, only 
the titles :—‘ Pastance with guid companye,’ ‘ Allone I veip in 
" grit distres,’ ‘ The frog cam to the my] dur, and ‘O myne hart, 
hay, this is my song.’ The list derives an additional interest 
from the fact that most of the songs were godlified in the Gude 
and Godly Ballates. This rare collection, edited by that good 
friend of Scottish literature, David Laing, was printed in Edin- 
burgh, 1578, but is referred to in James Melville’s Diary as 
early as 1570. Under the influence of Luther’s Gesangbuch, it 
essayed to take the devil’s naughty songs and suit them to 
the lips of the wnco guid. Thus it gives us a shock to think 
of our reforming ancestors striking up,— 
‘ Johne, cum kiss me now, 
Johne, cum kiss me now, 
The Lord thy God I am 
That Johne (man) dois the call.’ 
Or again,— 
‘ For our Gudeman in heuin dois ring 


In gloir and bliss without ending.’ 


to the tune of,— 


‘ Till our Gudeman, till our Gudeman, 
Keip faith and lufe till our Gudeman.’ 
or,— 
‘ Quho is at my window, quho, quho ?’ 
The licence of Burns seems after this quite national, and to 
the manner born. Several of the songs thus treated are men 
tioned in the Complaynt in their secular guise, as,— 
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‘ Hay trix, tryme go trix, 
Under the grene wod-tre.’ 
In its spiritual form it begins,— 
‘ The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde.’ 


It commemorates the success of the Lords of the Congregation 
in 1559, and in it occur the pithy lines :-— 
* Of Scotland Well, the Freiris of Faill (in Kyle) 
The lymmerie lang hes lestit, 
The monkis of Melros maid gude kaill 

On Frydayis quhen thay fastit.’ 
To the tune of another, With huntis up, a stirring anti-Papal 
battle hymn is made. It appears in the Complaynt as a dance 
tune along with the Pavan, a solemn majestic Spanish dance, 
and its companion, with the Galliard, in quick time, and with 
Brauls and Branglis, a Coranto or galop. Another is a country 
dance, the Ring Dance :— 


‘ Come, knit hands and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round.’—Comus. 


Leyden says of this, ‘Every shepherd leads his wife by the 
hand and every young man has his maid. In the south of 
Scotland it was danced at the Kirn (Ger. kirmesse) or feast of 
cutting down the corn.’ It is the Merry-ma-tanzie of the 
Scotch girls on the village green. 

The musical instruments enumerated can only be named 
here,—the drone bagpipe, pipe made of ane bleddir and of ane 
reid, the trump and the corne pipe (Vergil’s tenuis avena), pipe 
maid of ane gait horne (the stock and horn of Allan Ramsay 
and Burns), the recordar (a flageolet for shepherds), the fiddill, 
and the quhissil (a pipe of borit bourtree or elder-wood) for 
neatherds and swineherds. In the second part of his work the 
author has been tempted to stray from his main subject to 
revel in his new found art. The vision of Dame Scotia, con- 
stituting the third part, recalls him to his purpose. The one 
literary form for a work of imagination known to the Middle 
Ages, was the Allegory, and of all its tricks none was so 
catching as that of a Dream Vision. From Dante down to 
Burns we find it in vogue. We smile at an art so guileless 
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and unsophisticated, reared as we have been on strong drama, 
realistic fiction, and equally realistic biography. Our author 
so warms to his subject as at times to forget his allegorical 
machinery and become direct, natural, and vigorous. The lady 
of his vision he portrays in appropriate allegorical attire. On 
her mantle are depicted the three estates of her ancient feudal 
realm—the baronage, the spirituality, the commons—but all in 
a fashion so discoloured, riven and ragged, that its first makers 
would have ‘clair miskend it.’ To her enter her three sons, 
the eldest ‘in harness, trailing ane halbert, beand all affrayit 
for dreddour of his life ;’ the second ‘ sittand in ane chair, ane 
beuk in his hand, the claspis fast lokkit with rust;’ the 
youngest lying flat on his side on the cold earth, all his clothes 
riven and ragged. ‘He tuke grite pane to rise up on his feit, 
but he was sa grevouslye ower set be violens, that it was 
nocht possible til hym to stand rycht up.’ The lady, indignant 
at this spectacle of cowardice, slothful ignorance, and wretched 
helplessness on the part of her three sons—baron, priest, and 
peasant—lectures them vigorously on their neglect of the 
natural virtue of self-defence, on their mutual distrust (‘every 
ane of you seeks his particular relief,’) and on the folly of trust- 
ing to England, who will only call them ‘renegat Scottis, and 
finally enslave them. Here again the allegorist waxes tediously 
historical with his ancient examples. One quite recent he de- 
tails with satisfaction, how Somerset sent the Warden of the 
Marches into Galloway, March 1547, to hold a court when the 
English were repulsed by the Master of Maxwell and the Laird 
of Drumlanrig. He is passionately separatist, holding it im- 
possible for English and Scotch to live under one sovereign. 
The English King may patronise the renegades, but with 
Augustus he would say, ‘1 love bot the treasin that cumis to 
my effect (profit), and louis (praise, approves) nocht the 
tratours that committis the trason.’ He would prefer that every 
Scot, slain in battle, had another in his stomach, presumably on 
the economic principle of choking two dogs with one bone. 
While Dame Scotia lectures her sons both together and in- 
dividually, only one, the down-trodden peasant, lifts his voice 
in his own defence. His is an appeal ad misericordiam that re- 
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minds us of those artlessly eloquent reports (cahiers) that were 
poured in on the ministry from every parish of rural France on 
the eve of the Revolution. The recital makes the blood tingle. 
The bitter cry brings with it the sad reflection that, even yet, 
the march of social misery and oppression still role on over an 
ever-new batch of victims. Our ears are more open to the cry 
than were those of Dame Scotia and the proud cruel brothers, 
witness our Factory Laws, Sweating, Crofter, and Labour 
Commissions, Light Railways, Labour Colonies, Eight-Hours 
Bill, and so on; but the fire of revolutionary discontent 
smoulders on, ever fed by short-sighted blundering, idleness, 
and vice. 

‘I may be comparit,’ says the third son, Labour, ‘to the dull 
ass compellit to bayr ane importabil burden, for I am dung 
(kicked) and proddit (goaded) to gar me do and thole the thing 
that is above my pouer. I am the mark of the butt, contrar the 
whilk every man shoots arrows of tribulation. I labour night 
and day to nourish lazy, idle, useless men, and my reward is 
hunger and the sword. How can I tak paciens, considerand 
that ther can na thing be eikkyt (added) to my parsecutione 
but cruel dede (death)? My corn and my cattle are reft from 
me, I am exilit fra my takkis (tacks) and my steddyng (that is, 
turned out of my holdings), the malis and fermes (feudal dues) 
of the grond that I laubyr is hychtit to sic ane price that is 
fors (necessary) to me and wife and bairns to drink wattir. 
The teinds of my corn are not only raised above the fertility 
of the soil, but taken out of my hands by my tyrant brethir. 
If 1 gain money by trade or mechanic craft I am compelled to 
lend it to them, and when I crave my dettis I am cuffed and 
maltreated. I am made ane slave of my body to reign and rashe 
in arage and carraige. Ther for I am constrenet to cry on God 
for vengeance on al violent usurpators, whilkis parpetratis sic 
cruel iniquities on the desolat pure pepil.’ 

This plea, condensed and modernised, but with everything 
characteristic left intact, is a curious comment on the good old 
feudal times over which an artistic and constitutional Tory like 
Scott has thrown the glamour of romance. There was then 
no security of tenure ; the peasant farmer was a mere tenant 
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at will. After he had improved his holding, the laird’s men 
would come in hundreds and turn him out to make room for 
a brother or a dependant. Of the feudal dues, the irritating 
kain or rent paid in kind, as fowls, a sheaf of corn, etc., is pro- 
minent. It is the cens of the Ancient Regime in France, and 
in the shape of the ‘reek hens’ survived in Scotland almost to 
our own day. 


‘ Our Laird gets in his racket rents, 
His coals, his kain, and a’ his stents..—Burns’s Twa Dogs. 


The arage and carraige refer to the crofter’s obligation to 
supply carts and horses to plough the laird’s land, fetch fuel, 
and carry in the harvest. Arage is the modern average (Low. 
Lat., averagium, from habere to have), and primarily meant 
property in general (cp. cattle, chattel, capital), especially such 
a beast of burden as the horse, which was often called an aiver, 
as in the well-known lines of Burns :— 


‘ Yet aft a ragged colt’s been known 
To mak a noble aiver.’—Burns’s Dream. 


The worst sins of a government are those of omission, rather 
than of commission. The most popular of the English kings 
were the men of strong will and iron hand. The mice, ina 
favourite old English fable, did not grudge the cat a reason- 
able number of victims from their ranks so lorg as he kept 
down their worst enemies the rats. Even so the puir comonis 
did not heed the exactions of the King provided he was strong 
enough to deal out even-handed justice between them and 
those rats of oppressors, the barons. It is when justice is an 
indeterminate quantity that revolutionary unrest begins. A 
great step was taken in Scotland when the Court of Session 
was instituted in 1532, with at first but eight advocates. The 
state of matters before this time may be inferred from the 
satires of Dunbar and Henryson. The former, in his Discretioun 
in Taking, illustrates the evictions in defiance of tenant-right 
lamented in the Complaynt. The barons make the poor tenant 
beg from door to door by taking from him all fruit that grows 
on the furrow in the form of dues and grassum, originally 
carrying with it the right of common grazing, but subse- 











outspoken. ‘The worst wolves are lords that 


the gersum (grassum) new agane.’ 


To dring and draw in court and carage, 


Lo as he stands in labour and bondage, 


‘ The pure husband has nocht 
Bot cot and cruive (hut, sty) upon a clout 


Diderot, and Rousseau—so in our sixteenth 


important, because the directly productive, pa 


‘ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’ 
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quently turned into a charge on renewing the lease. Some 
take other men’s tacks (land-grabbing) and oppress the poor. 
Great men for their oppression are ‘set full famous at the 
session, and pure takaries are hangit hie.’ Henryson is more 


have lands as a 


loan from God (a beautiful phrase) and set them to maillaris 
or rentallers. Then they vex the tenant ere half the term be 
gone ‘ with pykit querells for to make him flit (remove) or pay 


‘ His hors, his meir he mon lene (lend) to the laird, 


His servand or himself may nocht be spared 
To swynk (toil) or sweit, withouten meat or wage. 


That scantly may he purches (earn) by his maill (lease) 
To leif (live) upone dry breid and wattir kaill.’ 


(patch) of land, 


For Goddis aw (fear), how dar thou tak on hand, 
And thou in barne and byre so bene (Fr. bien) and big 
To put him fra his tak, and gar him thig (beg).’ 


These agrarian abuses seemed to have increased, so that by 
the middle of the century the author of the Complaynt says, 
‘As to juggis justice that rengis (reigns) presently in our 
country, God may send a better when he pleases.’ 

As in the speculation that preceded the French Revolution 
we find eager inquiries into the foundations of human society 
—the Social Contract and Return to Nature of Helvetius, 


century of civil 


discontent we see these old elements of Socialism in ferment. 
‘Labour’ goes on to argue that the working class is the most 


rt of the body- 


politic, witness the concession of popular tribunes to the 
Roman plebs. Nay, he is in fact the eldest son, for is not 
farming the oldest industry and root-source of all nobility ? 
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The nobility and clergy boast of their origin. ‘There vane 
ignorant consaitis gars them ymagyn and beleif that there 
predecessouris and al there nobillite and digniteis has descendit 
fra the angellis and archangellis and nocht fra ouer for father 
Adam.’ How many illustrious men have been of lowly origin? 
‘ Therfor it is great abusioun (self-deception) to them to gloir 
in the nobil blude; for I trow that gif ane cirurgyen (cbirur- 
geon) wald draw part of there blude in ane bassyn, it wald 
haf na bettir cullour nor the blude of ane plebien or of ane 
mekanik craftis man.’ Even so did the eloquent Barnave> 
when the first aristocrat victims of the Revolution stained the 
guillotine, exclaim, ‘ Is the blood then so pure?’ 

The author, coming to the political situation in Scotland, 
shows that the commons are the true conservatives, having 
every reason to be on the side of good order. They have no 
power or opportunity to be treasonable or revolutionary, be- 
cause of ‘sa mony difficil impedimentis that may impesche 
(hinder) him, as poverte, dreddour, ignorance, and nocht 
hefand familiarite with ane prince; and the perils, that may 
succeed fra conspiracies, are wondir grit. Al conjurations has 
been exsecut be grit personagis of ane realme, or ellis be the 
familiaris seruandis of ane prince. The maist cruel vengeance 
we can exsecut contrar ane evil prince is to gar our wifis and 
bairnis pray nicht and day to send ane mischief on him,’ to 
shorten his days and send a better in his place. But in strange 
company there must be nothing but ‘God save his grace!’ 
Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing of an old woman that prayed 
for him, asked her to what he owed this favour. In her youth, 
she told him, she prayed that the king, his tyrant grandfather, 
might speedily perish, and soon after he was slain. His son, a 
worse tyrant, succeeded; the same prayer went up to the gods. 
‘Sune therafter he was stikkit in his secret chalmyr, and now 
ye succeed to your fatheris heritage and vices, wherfor I pray 
dayly to the goddis to send you lang lyif dais; for I wait 
(know) weil, sen that iniquiteis succedis fra princis with aug- 
mentation of the samyn, doutles I suspect that your successor 
sal be the master devyl.’ 

Dame Scotia’s answer to this modest Socialism is curious. 
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Our author is the willing advocate of the labouring poor, but 
by no means their apologist. He had not attained to our 
familiarity with sentimental legislation, nor could he anticipate 
the modern devices by which privilege reconciles itself to re- 
form. His arguments are all very prudent and very sensible, 
but, when it comes to ‘Shooting Niagara,’ very ineffectual. 
In brief abstract they are as follows. According to Cicero, 
‘na man suld be admittit to be witnes in his auen cause. Ane 
gilty man suld accuse no man of crime.’ ‘Labour’ blaming 
his brothers, is the pot mis-calling the kettle. ‘Gyf thou and 
thy sect hed as grit liberte as hes thy tua brethir, doutles ye 
wald be mair cruel nor the wild beystis of the desertis of 
Arabie.’ They are not fit for liberty. Then follows a forecast 
of labour meetings and the deliberations of Home Rule 
patriots. ‘Convenit to gydthir for the avansing of ane gude 
purpose, ye cry and berkis (bark) ilk ane contrar ithers, that 
nocht ane of you knauis what ane ither says, and when ye have 
flyttyn and berkit but (without) ryme or rason al the lang daye, 
ye accord nocht nor prudently on ane substantial constant pur- 
pose. He that is the maist cummersum cryar, maist obstinat 
contrar rason, ye reput him for the maist prudent man of the 
realm. When he gois, al followis him, like the brutal scheip 
that wil nocht pas through the slap (gap) of ane dyik for the 
herd, till ane of the werst of the flok mak forgait, than al the 
leaue (rest) followis.’ Better is the counsel of ten wise men 
than all the wisdom of the masses—a truly wise Carlylean 
sentiment. ‘For,’ he continues, ‘there deliberations procedis 
of there first apprehensions.’ Success is due to fortune, like a 
blind man steering his way through a mirk (dark) place. ‘Hence 
the civil law forbiddis conventions of the comont pepil, be- 
cause the maist part of them are ill-conditioned and obedient 
to there apetitis and glaykyt (mad) affections,’ in which they are 
more unbridled than the beasts. Howbeit some are virtuous 
when held in subjection and labour industriously. But pros- 
perity is apt to make them more ambitious and arrogant than 
any gentil man, spiritual or temporal, of most noble blood. 
Their children, too, through want of education, become vain 
prodigal Philistines. Succeeding so easily to their riches they 
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forget the cold, hunger, and poverty their fathers and mothers 
endured in acquiring these riches. Elevated to positions of 
power, their arrogance proves the adage, ‘The stone tests the 
gold, the gold the man.’ ‘Theris nocht ane mair odious 
thyng in this warld, as when the successour of ane indigent 
ignorant mechanyk lauberar ascendis til ony dignite abufe his 
qualite, for incontinent he myskennis God and man.’ Some 
of them are ashamed of their genealogy and ‘ refusis ther sur- 
name’ (figuring as Browne-Smiths, and Robinson-Wrights.) 
Such Jacks-in-office are worse tyrants than any that are 
descended of the greatest nobility of the country. He quotes 
the ‘Tale of the Three Priests of Peebles,’ one of whom 
answers the query, ‘Why burgesses’ heirs thrive not to the 
third generation?’ in this fashion: ‘Ane person that had 
never adversitie and hes welth that procedit never of his ain 
industrie, and syne hes liberte and hes neuir knauen educa- 
tion, erudition, nor civilite, it is impossibil that he can be ver- 
tuous, and he that heytis vertu sal never thryve.’ 

The appeal to the nobles rises to the height of a lofty elo- 
quence that is a foretaste of Tennyson’s— 


‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood ;’ 


or of the pithier sentiments of Burns— 


‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s a man for a’ that.’ 


It begins with a Rousseau-like picture of primitive manners. 

‘At that time pepil war as reddy to drink wattir in ther 
bonet, or in the palmis of their handis, as in ane glas, or in ane 
tasse (cup) of silver. Thai lay tigydthir in ane caverne, as dois 
presently the sophistic Egyptieus (gipsies).’ Then discoursing 
beautifully on the orign of nobility and the true meaning of 
heraldic devices, he draws this appalling picture of the degra- 
dation of the nobles. ‘The nychtis are ower short to gentil 
men for lust, the days to commit extorsions on the pure pepil ; 
ther blasphemation of the name of God corrupts the air. Ther 
prodig pride in costly clothing abufe ther stait, expenses on 
horse and doggis abufe ther rent,’ excite his indignation. Dio- 
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mede’s horses ate men, and Actaeon was devoured by his dogs. 
There are many horses and dogs in Scotland that eat men, for 
hunting wastes substance, and horses ‘ eit the corne that wald 
have savit the lyuis of the pure pepil fra hunger.’ 

The address to the clergy shows the author to be an en- 
lightened churchman, with a truly noble conception of the 
sacred office, worthy to rank with Chaucer’s sketch of the poor 
parson. The clergy are doubly guilty, being without the ex- 
cuse of ignorance. The disciple follows the conversation (con- 
duct) of his teacher rather than his doctrine. The partan 
(crab) in Plutarch rebuked her daughter for walking crookedly. 
She replied that of her own nature she could not go as she 
was bid, but if her mother went before she would try to follow 
in her footsteps. Schism is rooted in Germany, Denmark, 
England, but its branches are everywhere. Persecution is 
only pouring oil on a fire. To stamp it out by « universal 
massacre is impossible, but a self-reform of the clergy will be 
effectual. Finally, after reminding them that they have most 
reason to fear the English, judging by Henry VIII.’s treatment 
of the Old Church, he urges them to exchange cowls and 
gowns for steel-jacks and coats-of-mail, and take part in the 
defence of their country. 

History has as little to say of the effect of this remarkable 
pamphlet as of its author’s identity. It is ever the lot of the 
merely academic apostle that his wise preaching is unheard in 
stirring times, when history is a-making. Lacking the temper 
to test the courage of his opinions in action, he but mutely 
appeals to pre-occupied and prejudiced minds. But the 
Complaynt of Scotlande is none the less notable for political 
sagacity and kindly human sympathy far in advance of the 
age and worthy of the author of Utopia himself, while it is 
deeply significant to the student, not alone of the Scottish 
Reformation, but of present-day social problems. 


JAMES COLVILLE. 
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Art. VI.—THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border: Their Main 
Features and Relations. By Joun Veitcu, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow. New Edition. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London. 
1893. 


WO factors are more and more recognised in the interpre- 
tation of ancient life and literature. The first is race, the 
second is environment, or the determining conditions. Under 
the progress of modern science as seen in such works as The 
Origin of the Aryan Nations, by Canon Isaac Taylor, we find 
that race comes foremost, and that the first pressure of enquiry 
is removed even from printed documents and language, strictly, 
to stone memorials and to the evidence which is found in the 
remains of dwellings and forts, in the barrows, refuse heaps, 
the bones and skulls of the ancient peoples who once lived 
there, and the tools and implements with which they worked. 
Whenever we pass beyond a certain date and try to get at the 
origins, we are at once launched on the question of races—on 
enquiries about long-headed and broad-headed peoples, and 
possible results of the union of the two. Professor Veitch, in 
his most persevering and long-sustained investigations of Bor- 
der story and Border lore (which have been issued in a new and 
revised edition of his book, now almost indeed a new work), 
finds himself involved in this kind of ethnological research 
and argument. In this way. The whole region of Strathclyde, 
and the Southern Lowlands of Scotland, was, in the earliest 
times, of which we find undoubted traces, peopled, as the bulk 
of Britain was, by the race known as Basque or Iberian. This 
race was driven into remote corners and fastnesses by an in- 
vading wave of Cymri, which settled there and held its own 
through centuries, alike against Roman, Pict, Anglo-Frisian, 
Dane and Saxon. There are whole lines of ring forts running 
along the slopes of hills. ‘They are, he says, mostly to be 
found in the lower hills of the district, and on the knowes pro- 
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jecting from the slopes of the higher hills as they fall down- 
wards to the valley of a burn or water. They have been con- 
fused with Roman remains, but they are not Roman structures; 
they differ from them in striking and characteristic ways. 
The form is almost universally circular or oval. These hill 
forts are the oldest remaining human habitations in the Low- 
lands of Scotland. The entrance, too, is almost universally on 
the south-east side, so that, as was desired by Greek and 
Oriental, the first rays of the morning sun should find their 
way into the temple. Barrows or tumuli are not so common 
as the cairn, or heap of stones unmixed with earth. Cairn is 
pure Cymric, carn, or carne, or carnedd. But of barrows found 
in Lowland Scotland there are two kinds as elsewhere—the 
long-shaped barrows, which contain no bronze implements, and 
reveal long-shaped skulls: and the round barrows, in which 
the skulls are broad shaped or oval, and in which bronze im- 
plements are found. The first are Iberian and the other Celtic, 
the former being still in the stone age, and the latter having 
emerged from it. 

The argument from these sources is supplemented and con- 
firmed by the existence of many place-names. The names of 
streams and hills are especially Cymric. The Tweed itself is 
Cymric Tywi, from the root twy, meaning what bounds or hems 
in. Twyad in Welsh isa hemming in. Bede writes Tuid. In 
1185 it is written Tuede. Teviot is from teifi, from the root 
Tyw, spreading round. Quair, originally gaird or quer, 
(with its Cornish equivalent quirt), later form, gwer, Welsh, 
gwyrdh, green, The epithet, says Professor Veitch, is singularly 
appropriate, and to him Traquair is simply the dwelling in the 
green valley of the water. Gala is from gal, what is spread 
out, a full stream. Yarrow is from garw, a rough rugged ; 
torrent. The Rule water recalls the Cymric rhu, a roar. The 
Tarth water is probably from the equivalent to tarth (Cornish), 
a breaking out. The root tam, spreading, quiet, still, is found 
in Thames as well as in Tima, and Timeye, which joins the 
Ettrick below Ettrick Kirk. Allan or Ala, both in Roxburgh 
and Berwick, is given as from the Gaelic all: hence al-ian, 
white avon or white stream, or it may come from the Welsh 
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al-wen, very white or bright. Clyde, Allan, Esk, Eden, Tyne, 
Avon or Evan, and Calder all own a Cymric original. Ben or 
Pen in the names of mountains attests the same element. 

At length, after a very bold and long maintained resistance, 
what remained of the Cymric people after the migration of 
many into Wales, was in the twelfth century merged in the 
immigrant Angle ana Anglo-Norman ; but their record did not 
then close. They have left witness of themselves in many 
ways—in language, but no less in song and story: in an ever 
recurrent fineness of fancy, a poetic grace, and a brooding 
melancholy and love of nature: a charm, a gentle and 
sensitive appreciation of beauty, and now and then a wild 
outleaping grandeur of conception. ‘They went forth to 
battle, but they always fell.’ Yet did they not altogether 
fail. They communicated to Border love and story, its 
phantasy, its mixture of weird terror and gentle passion: its 
regret, its boundless hope and faith, and its quaint superstitions 
and beliefs in elves and fairies and witches, presences that 
make nature at once fair and awful, attractive and forbidding, 
endowed with no end of powers and possibilities over the 
destiny of man. 

On this point, Professor Veitch writes :— 

‘The Cymri, who were in the district before the Teutons, must have 
had a singularly fine musical sense ; although we are not able always to 
trace the inner significance of their names of hill and stream and glen. 
They appear to have had a purer, deeper feeling for the nature around 
them, more communion with it, more sympathy with it, alike in its softer 
and in its sterner aspects, than their successors had, or than had for long 
appeared in Saxon or English literature. Perhaps they were, as has been 
supposed from the evidence of the fragments of poetry which have come 
down to us, more sensitive, emotional, and quick in perception than the 
somewhat slow and patient waiter on fact, the Anglo-Saxon. Possibly 
also, as I venture to suggest, their dwellings, perched on the tops of the 
hills, away from the wooded and marshy low grounds, made them familiar 
with wide prospects and the ever-moving aspects of earth and sky, in storm 
and in sunshine. There are traces of this feeling in the Ossianic poems. 
Selma and Selama are said to mean a place with a pleasant or wide 
prospect. ‘‘Darthula beheld thee from the top of her mossy tower ; 
from the tower of Selama, where her fathers dwelt.” Gael and Cymri 
thus came to love the great hills which to them were a dwelling, a 
refuge, and a defence. Stern nature was their daily. companion and 
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friend, might and mass of mountain their natural protector. Storm and 
mist came between them and Roman or Saxon foe. . . . Indeath they 
wished to be laid where the spirit, as in life, would be gratified by the wide 
expanse of plain and hill, where it had felt the fullest consciousness of 
natural life, the perfect sense of what had been strongest in defence and 
grandest in the world around it.’ 


Professor Veitch’s researches lead him to the conclusion that 
King Arthur was really the British Guledig,* that by his deeds | 
of prowess were the many enemies of the Cymri beaten off, 
and the detached and broken sections formed into one great 
confederacy or kingdom. Confirmation of this is found in 
many parts of the Four Ancient Books of Wales, but more 
direct evidence still is furnished in the Historia and Epistola of 
Gildas, and in the Historia Britonum of Nennius. Notices of 
Arthur in those works point to him as living in the first half of 
the sixth century. 

Professor J. Rhys, however, has devoted much attention to 
this point, and would not go with Protessor Veitch. He holds 
that the historical Arthur was a mere Comes Britannia, and 
from the likeness of his name to that of an early god; he was 
raised into a kind of culture-hero. According to Professor 
Rhys, the very idea of the reappearance of Arthur and return 
from Avillon is itself the relic of a sun-myth. He has to meet 
the facts that certain striking elements of Arthurian legend are 
found surviving even in non-Brythonic and non-Gaelic parts 
of Perthshire and Forfarshire, with many place-names of un- 
mistakeable type; but he accounts for these by the supposition 
‘that stories about a yet earlier culture-hero had been trans- 
mitted to these parts from Ireland, and that with change of 
names they were transferred to Arthur and Mordred and 
Guinevere, who before had been oddly enough known as 
Queen Wander. 





* Guledig is the equivalent of Aurelianus, and is from gulad, country. 

.‘ Ambrosius Aurelianus,’ says Professor Veitch, ‘a man of Roman descent, 
had been their common leader, their Guledig or pendragon. Now this char- 
acter of Guledig is exactly that under which the British chief Arthur is de- 
scribed in the earliest existing documents regarding him. Nennius calls 
him Dux Bellorum. 
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If Professor Rhys needs to speculate, Professor Veitch makes 
many of his facts fit in well with his theory here. The course 
of Arthur’s progress in fighting his twelve great battles is fol- 
lowed with what seems surprising accuracy, distances named, 
and minor details of the record falling in wonderfully well 
with the places as described by Professor Veitch. 


‘It seems clear, that besides contending with Cerdic and the Saxons of 
Wessex, he fought on the plains of what are now called the Lowlands of 
Scotland, leaving various unmistakable memorials of his actions, work and 
life. As a general confirmation of this, it may be added that there is no 
portion of Great Britain so full, in the same space, of Arthurian names, 
as that part of Scotland which stretches from the brown slopes of the 
Grampians to the blue line of the Cheviots. Mr. Stuart Glennie has 
noted in it 139 places named from Arthur or his associates, or connected 
with his story by tradition and legend.* And there are several more to be 
added to Mr. Glennie’s list. But the strength of the argument, from the 
existence of these names, does not, as appears to me, rest wholly on their 
number ; it rests chiefly on the fact that all other memory of Arthur and 
his associates, except what lies in these names and traditions, has died 
out of the Lowlands of Scotland ages ago. . . . Weare thus led to the 
conclusion that these designations have come down to us from a time and 
people that are almost pre-historic. If this be so, an entirely new and fresh 
interest is thrown over the Vale of the Clyde and the Tweed, indeed over 
the Lowlands of Scotland ; for these haughs and hills were once the scenes 
of struggles as patriotic, as heroic, as memorable as those of the Scottish 
War of Independence, long before the present Kingdom of Scotland had a 
being ora name. The ancient Briton, in his wild-beast skin, and eyeing 
his foe from his fortress of wattled heath on the windy hill, loved the 
wooded land so well that he fought for it with a sublime tenacity—a 
tenacity as remarkable as that which his Anglo-Saxon successor has shown 
under Bruce and the Stewarts, down to our own times, 

‘ This view is farther confirmed by a study of the old Welsh poems. The 
authors of these poems seem to have been intimately connected with 
Cymric Kingdom of Strathclyde and the North. Taliessin, the ‘the 
bright-browed,’ was bard of Urian and Owen, British Princes of Reged, 
after the time of Arthur. Llywarch Hen was the son of Elidir, chief of 
Argoed. Reged and Argoed were divisions of Strathclyde. Aneurinn was 
a native of Alclyde, near Dumbarton, and Merlin was closely connected 
with Tweeddale. These early poems themselves contain numerous refer- 
ences to persons, to localities, and to incidents. In the main, they are 
corroborated by the Latin historians. Arthur is there as Guledig. He is 





* Arthurian Localities, p. 125. 
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spoken of gratefully as ‘ Arthur the Blessed.’ He is represented as guard- 
ing the wall, the southern defence of the Cymri, against Pict and Angle. 
- . » The most of the knights or companions whose names hundreds of 
years afterwards were spread over Europe in the mediwval romances— 
Anglo-Norman, French, and Latin—are to be found there. They are 
fighting in the north of the Cymric’ Kingdom, in what are now the Low- 
lands of Scotland, to recover the territory of their kindred Cymri from 
overriding Pict and Anglo-Saxon. Many of the places mentioned in the 
poems and historians can be traced in the names of the places now exist- 
ing; the legends and traditions connected with several of them are such as 
might be the germs of the medizval romances. Kay and Bedivere are 
there :— 


‘ Arthur and the fair Cai,’ 


‘ And rejoiced 
Cai as he hewed down.’ 
‘In Mynyd Eiddyn * 
He contended with Cynvyn : 
By the hundred there they fell, 
There they fell by the hundred, 
Before the accomplished Bedivyr.’ 


Mabon, the son of Mydren, the servant of Uther Pendragon, 
apparently lives in the very ancient Lochmaben. And Geraint 
is there too :— 

‘ Under the thigh of Geriant were swift racers, 


Long-legged, with the span of the stag, 
With a nose like that of a consuming fire on a wild mountain. 


‘There is Llew or Lothus, there is the traitorous Modred, there is 
Merlinus Sylvestris or Merlinus Caledonius, and his sister Gwendydd, 
or Ganieda (the Dawn) and Chwifleian, or his lady-love and conqueror.’ 
There is finally the Eildons, near the border of the Cymric Kingdom, 
where the hope of the Cymri slept in the forms of Arthur and his quies- 
cent yet immortal Knights.’ 


This Chwifleian or Vivien is really ‘The Gleam’ which 
Merlin saw, shaping itself into a vague female figure, lovely in 
outline and in feature, but with an expression as of ominous 
power somehow over his fate. ‘ She sought,’ as Professor Veitch 
says, ‘to shut him up, as he imagined, in one of the lonely 





* Now Edinburgh. 
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crags of the hills, there to have him in her power, and to hold 
him forever in bonds of affection.’ In Chwifleian we have 
assuredly some vague and fanciful representation of the mystic 
overshadowing that lies hidden even in the more beautiful and 
beneficent aspects of nature—a perception and a sentiment 
which have led to so many perversions in myth and religion 
—seen even in the great god Pan of the Greeks, who haunted 
the mid-day silence of the woods, but still had his goat-foot, 
by a kick from which he could end the loveliest life or object 
and ‘ aimed at increase, when he would destroy.’ 

There can be no doubt that the Chwifleian of the bard 
Merlin, the haunter of his life among the hills, the inspiration of— 


‘ The fosterer of song among the streams,’ 


became the Vivien or Nimiane of the mythic Merlin, and of 
the medieval romancers. The sun-glints through the mists 
of the Drummelzier Laws have, in their personified and 
emblematical form, illumined the long-flowing stream of 
romance through medizval and modern times down to our 
own day. Therein the figure has assumed the form of the 
subtle tempter, seeking by low inducements to enthral the 
seer, to master his kingly intellect by working on his moral 
weakness. And very variously has the story of her method 
of success been figured. But Chwifleian is more anymph or 
naiad than the siren as presented in the Greek mythology. 
Two poems that are with more or less of justification attri- 

' buted to Merlin still exist. Both relate to the battle of Ard- 
deryd, at which he was present. The first is in the form of a 
dialogue between Merlin and his master and teacher, the great 
Taliessen ; the second is titled Avellanau, a series of pictures 
and prophecies. Seated at the foot of an apple-tree in the 
wood of Caledon, he sings a sad wail over the loss and blood- 
shed of the battle, and here is one of the verses :— 

‘ Sweet apple-tree that grows in the glade ! 

Their vehemence will conceal it from the lords of Rydderch, 

Trodden it is around its base, and men are about it. 

Sweet apple-tree, and a tree of crimson hue, 


Which grows in concealment in the wood of Céllydon ; 
Though sought for their fruit, it will be in vain, 
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Until Cadwaladyr comes from the conference of Cadvaon 
To the eagle of Tywi (Tweed) and Teiwi (Teviot) river : 
And until fierce anguish comes from Aranwynion, 

And the wild and long-haired ones are made tame.’ 


And this is a passage from one of the oldest poems in British 
literature. 

Drawing his great conclusion from the large array of facts 
presented from many and various sources, Professor Veitch 
proceeds :— 

‘If this position be regarded as substantiated, or even if the proof be held 
as simply showing that the earliest mythical representations of Arthur had 
a foundation of fact in what is now called the South of Scotland, there 
clearly opens up to us an entirely new line of interest in connection with 
the Lowlands of our country. This district thus connects us with the 
greatest theme of medizeval imagination and modern romance. For there 
is no single name in European literature, since the fall of the Roman 
Empire down to our time, with which are associated more poetic feeling 
and imaginings than with that of Arthur, the British chief; there is 
none that has more frequently quickened ideal thoughts and longings in 
the finest minds in the long line of English and Continental poets and 
romancers.’ 


When Professor Veitch published his first edition, he was 
taken to task in more than one journal for his position with 
regard to the Cymri of the Tweed, his claiming of Arthur as 
a Border fighter, and his idea that from the songs of the 
Strathclyde Cymri flowed inspirations to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and Wace, and Layamon. A great deal may be con- 
ceded, it was said, to the generous impulse of enthusiasm for 
a favourite idea, but in pushing to its extreme limit the theory 
of Mr. Skene in his Four Ancient Books of Wales, he had 
simply injured what would otherwise have been an admirable 
book. Professor Veitch’s researches and investigations since 
then have, however, only further confirmed him in what 
was called his ‘heresy ;’ and the additional points he has 
brought in support of it, if not likely to convince these critics, 
will, by most impartial minds, be regarded as adding substan- 
tially to his evidence, and furnishing some of the most remark- 
able coincidences. Many of the facts he presents are hardly 
susceptible of being otherwise fully explained ; and the said 
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critics would, we fear, find it hard to gain a satisfactory place 
for them in their scheme of Border history. 

It is difficult to say whether Professor Veitch is most inter- 
esting in tracing the probable history or destination of that 
unique wall and ditch and string of forts, the Catrail, or in 
demonstrating that Lord Tennyson adopted a far less lofty 
and impressive conception of the great wizard Merlin than he 
might have done from the touches regarding him to be met 
with in the pages of Skene and elsewhere. But it is abun- 
dantly clear that there were two Merlins—the traits of both 
probably mixed up and rendered inconsistent. The first was 
Merlin Ambrosius, Merdin Emrys. The second, Merlin of 
Tweeddale, is Myrdin Wyllt, or Merlin the Wild, Merlinus 
Sylvestris, or Woodland Merlin, and Merlinus Caledonius, 
‘ Either the true Merlin and his exploits are antedated or there 
were two Merlins, The latter, I believe, is the true supposi- 
tion; and the mythical attributes of the earlier Merlin have 
been assigned to the latter, while a third wholly legendary 
Merlin arose in the imagination of the romancer of the eleventh 
century.’ 

Professor Veitch thus justifies the time and attention he has 
devoted to the Cymri :-— 

‘I have thus sought to indicate the position of the Cymri in our national 
history, because it is a chapter in that history which is comparatively little 
known. And, further, these people do not occupy a place which is that of 
a mere broken past ; our life is continuous with theirs ; perhaps it is so 
through blood and imaginative impulses, which now and again have made, 
as has been suggested, their appearance in the course of our literature, in 
our sentiment, in our melancholy and despair, and in our defiant protest 
against the despotism of fact in the interest of memory or of a higher 
ideal. On this I do not give any opinion ; but I feel sure that these old 
Cymri are connected with us in the inspiration of romance, which has 
passed from them to the Continent of Europe, especially to Brittany, and 
back again to us. If we wish to recur to the fountain whence have sprung 
Arthurian traditions and its accompanying weird and heroic ideals ; if we 
wish to see the first out-wellings of that romance which has raised us 
above self and commonplace and conventionalism, which has influenced 
English poetry from Chaucer to Tennyson, we must go back to that Cymri 
people who loom so dimly in the early dawn of our history, the comfort of 
whose simple life was broken up by harassing war, who showed such a 
spirit of defence, who suffered so greatly and bore so patiently, and in exile 
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longed so grandly, and hoped so nobly for the sight of their native 
hills. . . . . I am not using the language of exaggeration when 
I say that the deeds, the sufferings, particularly the exile into Brit- 
tany, and the songs of the Cymri of the Tweed, grew into medizval 
gest and romance; that the breath of those uplands gave inspiration 
to the literature of Europe in the twelfth century ; as the ballad 
epics of the unknown minstrels of the Borders freshened it once again 
in the early part of this century of ours. The old songs and ballads 
of the Borderland, especially the Yarrow, are, as is well known, marked 
by an intense pathos, even sadness. The scenery no doubt had something 
to do with this, and the tragic deeds and the home sorrows that followed 
these have also their part in the result. But I cannot help thinking that 
the first source of the pathos and the sorrow, so far as human story is con- 
cerned, is to be sought further back than even the time of Scottish history. 
The wilds of the Yarrow, the Ettrick, the Teviot, and the Tweed were the 
last resort, the last hope of a far-back decaying nationality—that of the 
Cymri of Strathclyde. Their bards, Taliessin and Merdyn (or Merlin) 
poured out impassioned wailings over what seemed an inevitable fate. 
Here and there these strains are touched with a gleam of hope which was 
never realised, yet with a true Celtic fervour they ciung to their native 
hills, subdued at heart, yet resolute and tenacious. And down even to 
the thirteenth century, and well on in Scottish history, they had preserved 
some fragments of their nationality, for their name still lingered at the 
Battle of the Standard (1138), and their customs were distinct and pecu- 
liar, for we still hear of the laws of the ‘‘ Bretts and the Scotts.”’ 


What a strange and persistent thing is race! Not that it 
may always exist and prolong itself intact; but that, when 
fused or absorbed in other race and nationality its spirit yet 
remains—the traits by which it was distinguished re-assert 
themselves, give tone and colour to all that is to follow, as 
sometimes (like the Rhone in the Lake of Geneva) two streams 
joining, the very colour of the .waters is preserved in their 
united course over long stretches, and, though mingled, their 
separate characters are not lost. Is it not Mr. Grant Allen 
who has laid it down that wherever we find the true artistic 
sense, the music, the magic, the charm, the witching grace 
that cannot be defined, whether in music, poetry, or paiuting, 
there you are sure to find the trace of some Celtic strain? ‘This 
has the most direct illustration here. Surely the poems and 
prophecies attributed to Thomas the Rhymer do indeed look 
like the out-bursting once more of the Cymri seer and roman- 
cer, the more too that his prophecies take on a romantic 
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patriotic character. ‘Such a man could not but see,’ says 
Professor Veitch, ‘ that the traditional oppression of the ancient 
Britons was about to be repeated on their Saxon successors ; 
he believed and hoped in a final deliverance; and he readily 
adapted to his own time the floating legends of Cymric suffer- 
ings, temporary deliverance, and at least unsubdued hopes— 


‘ Atween Craik Cross and Eildon-tree, 
Is a’ the safety that shall be.’ 


Yet, as in the case of the Britons, the triumph was to be 
one of spirit, of phantasy, of imagination, and of a superior 
existence. In the Eildon hill, where King Arthur and bis 
knights, passive, yet immortal, lay waiting for a new order 
of things, was the door into the world of Faérie. The sweet 
belief iu that world was to be a salve for the woes ot this one: 
nature itself was pledged to aid. Thus the Celtic phantasy 
re-arises to enrich with ideas and ideals which the reverses of 
earthly fortune cannot take away. ‘Man is man and master 
of his fate.’ 

‘In the poetic fragments connected with the Rhymour,’ says 
Professor Veitch, ‘not only is there a feeling for the softer 
side of natural beauty; there is obviously a sense, and an 
zesthetic one, of the wilder side; of the dark recesses of the 
mountain, and of the mysterious caverns among the moors. 
These the Saxon imagination had peopled with fierce and un- 
lovely shapes for ages before. This finds its highest and best 
expression in Beowulf, and in the powers of evil dwelling in 
solitary meres and places which he assailed and overcame. 
The Rhymour was destined to make his journey in the dark 
ways, by the foundations of the hills and the deep sources of 
the springs, and to do it in company with one who, unlike the 
forms of the older faith, possessed something of the weakness 
and tenderness of humanity. 

‘ Scho ledde hym in at Eldone Hille, 
Underneath a derne®* lee ; 


When it was dirke als mydnyght mirke, 
And euer ¢ the water till his knee.’ 





* Dark. + Over. 
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The montenans* of dayes three 

He herd bot swoghynge + of the flode. 

At the laste, he sayde, ‘‘ Fulle wa” es mee i 

Almost I dye, for fawte ft of fode.’ Hl 
The Sir Tristrem attributed to Thomas the Rhymour (Sir | 
Walter Scott maintained this authorship, and argued that it iF 
was probably written in 1250) preserved the traditions then | 
held in Lowland Scotland which had been handed down 
directly from the Cymric people of Strathclyde; and he held 
that it is the original and prolific source of the subsequent 
French and Germaa romances regarding Sir Tristrem. Mr. 
Ellis says, ‘Our ancestors appear to be indebted to a Scottish 
poet for the earliest model of a pure English style.’ 

The question whether this Sir Tristrem was an original, or iF 

had been derived from versions in French or Icelandic (for 
there was undoubtedly an early Icelandic as well as a French | . 
version) has been debated, and Professor Veitch, after careful | 
consideration, inclines to the view that it was either an original 
or taken from the Icelandic, as the order of events in both 
these versions is much the same. This is a very doubtful point; 
though the latter view finds some support in the fact also 
that the glamour and phantasy which formed such noticeable 
elements in the Cymric poetry are wanting, and instead we 
have more of the Scandinavian character, narrative power and 
epical clearness ; but this certainly does not apply to the series 
of poems in the Thornton MSS. in the Library of Lincoln 
Cathedral, which records the prophet’s communings with the 
Queen of Faérieland and the prophetic utterances he learned 
from her, of which this is a specimen :— 


ORO TERS. GR OTR - 


‘ At Threeburn Grange,§ on an after day, 
There shall be a long and bloody fray ; 
Where a three-thumbed knight by the reins shall hald 
Three king’s horses, baith stout and bauld, 
And the three burns three days shall rin, 
Wi’ the blude o’ the slain that fa’ therein.’ 


seers nes RT Erne UE 





* Duration, the space of. + Soughing, pulsing, as of moving water. 

t French faute, want (of food). 

§ Professor Veitch has this note : ‘ Probably grains, branches of a burn 
towards the head.’ 
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The prophecies are all delivered in figures, obscure and 
dark, with touches of fine fancy and feeling for nature. 

And do we not find in the ballads and songs of Yarrow and 
of Tweed some survival of the qualities which made the Cymri 
great, which have sufficed to preserve their name and fame ; 
and do not these same traits look out upon us anew as with 
some sense of surprise, in the poems and romances of Sir ‘ 
Walter Soott, and in such inexpressibly beautiful and ideal 
fancy and picture as we find in James Hogg’s ‘ Kilmeny’ and 
in the weird and bold and highly imaginative ‘ Witch of Fife,’ 
both of them founded on the conception of worlds and powers 
strange and supernatural, lying close to the ordinary and 
natural, and, indeed, springing from them. 

This is a note that is oft recurring. We have a very fine 
instance of it in the famous and powerful ballad of the ‘ Young 
Tamlane ’—one of the most perfect and typical of its time : 
We must cite a few of the verses in illustration :— 





































‘ When I was a boy just turned of nine, 
My uncle sent for me, 
To hunt and hawk, and ride with him 
And keep him companie. 


There came a wind out of the north, 
A sharp wind and a snell, 

And a deep sleep came over me 
And frae my horse I fell. 


The queen of fairies keppit * me 
In yon green hill to dwell ; 
And I’m a fairy, lyth and limb, 

Fair ladye, view me well. 


But we that live in Fairyland 
No sickness know, nor pain ; 

I quit my body when I will, 
And take to it again. 


I quit my body when I please, 
Or unto it repair ; 

We can inhabit at our ease, 
In either earth or air. 





* Caught while falling. 
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Our shape and size we can convert 
To either large or small : 

An old nutshell’s the same to us 
As is the lofty hall. 


We sleep in rosebuds soft and sweet, 
We revel in the stream : 

We wanton lightly on the wind, 
Or glide on a sunbeam.” 


When Professor Veitch proceeds to speak of the ruined 
Castles and Peel towers that dot the Borderland he is not only 
eloquent, but brings to bear on the subject all the close know- 
ledge of the scholar and man of patient research. The rough 
and bloody episodes of the middle ages he traces to social and 
political conditions in great part. There was not much unity, 
because there was too little dependence on the Scottish Crown. 
‘In some parts of the Lowlands, particularly near the Border, 
to say nothing of the Debateable Land which lay between the 
Esk and the Sark, the tenure of land was not always 
recognised by the owner as flowing from or dependent on the 
Scottish Crown.’ The only title was too often continued 
occupancy alone. This in many cases placed the laird and 
his retainers beyond the reach of any law, save the might that 
lay in their broadswords. Necessarily and almost naturally, 
this lack of recognition of one sovereign power, led to clans 
and combinations of families for mutual protection, and hence 
the rise and maintenance of feuds through generatious—feuds 
that now to us seem often only bloody atid disgraceful. This 
accounts for much of the turbulent, revengeful and apparently 
bloodthirsty nature of the ballads of this period and down 
even to the times of the Stuarts and the Rebellions. Here is 
a very characteristic note, by which we see that even the 
Church could not do other than recognise the title by which 
these lords held their places. It was customary in these 
counties for long, ‘to leave the right hand of male children 
unchristened, that it might deal the more deadly, in fact, the 
more unhallowed blow to the enemy. By this rite they were 
devoted to bear the family feud or enmity.’* 





* Minstrelsy, vii., 144. 
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John Leyden, in his ‘Ode to Flodden’ commemorates this 
custom and the feelings from which it rose :— 


‘ Alas that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell ! 
That Scottish bard should wake the string 
The triumph of our foes to tell ! 
Yet Teviot’s sons with high disdain 
Have kindled at the thrilling strain, 
That mourned their martial father’s bier ; 
And at the sacred fount, the priest 
Through ages left the master-hand unblest 
To urge, with keener aim, the blood anointed spear.’ 


When Professor Veitch comes to deal with the Songs and 
Historical Ballads, this phase of the Border life has due 
celebration. ‘The Raid of the Reedswire,’ and ‘ Jamie Telfer,’ 
are duly quoted and commented on :— 


‘But Willie was stricken ower the head, 
And through the knapscap * the sword has gane ; 
And Harden grat ¢ for very rage 
When Willie on the grund lay slane. 


But he’s taen aff his gude steel cap 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air, 

The Dinlay { snaws were ne’er mair white, 
Nor the lyart § locks of Harden’s hair. 


** Revenge ! Revenge !” auld Wat gan cry : 
** Fye, lads, lay on them cruillie, 
We'll ne’er see Teviotdale again, 
Or Willie’s death revenged sall be.” 


O mony a horse ran masterless, 
The splintered lances flew on hie, 
But or they won to the Kershope ford, 
The Scots had gotten the victory !’ 


And all this because the Captain of Bewcastle had made an on- 
set on Jamie Telfer's lone tower on the Ettrick, and carried off 
his kye; the feud was spread, and a crowd of others joined in 
pursuit for revenge, as suggested in the verses above quoted. 





* Headpiece. + Wept, shed tears. t A Lidderdale Hill. § White. 
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The very spirit of the old Border life is there, its fiery fierce- 
ness, its fidelity to clanship, its wild delight of battle, its 
tender regrets for those who fell, and the pathos with which 
it dwelt on their memory, feeding its hatred at the very lowe 
of its love. 

Professor Veitch’s labours have been rewarded with the dis- 
covery of a new version of the ‘Dowie Dens of Yarrow,’ which 
he gives at length, with many explanations. This version is 
precious, because it to some degree enables us to see how the 
two inharmonious incidents were pieced together by Sir 
Walter Scott, and many, if not all of the inconsistencies are 
explained away. ‘ “The Dowie Dens” as given by Sir Walter 
Scott was a mixed, therefore incongruous reference to the 
incident of the earlier ballads, and to a later incident in the 
relations of the families of Scott of Thirlestane and Scott of 
Tushielaw.’ 

When Professor Veitch comes to deal with Border song of 
more recent times, he is as Catholic as he is discerning ; quot- 
ing from Mr. Andrew Lang and ‘ The Scottish Probationer,’ 
Thomas Pringle, T. T. Stoddart, and J. B. Selkirk, as well as from 
Principal Shairp (whose ‘ Bush aboon Traquair’ should never 
be forgotten—such a fine sympathetic restoration is it) and Dr. 
John Brown. This part of the book is likely perkaps to prove 
the most generally interesting. But some of Professor Veitch’s 
own ballads might well have had a place—for them the reader 
must still go to ‘The Tweed,’ ‘ Merlin, and other Poems,’ 
‘ Hillside Rhymes,’ etc. 

Some of Professor Veitch’s bits of landscape are alike exact 
and powerful. He paints at once with fine and broad touches, 
and brings the scene vividly before the reader. In this respect 
he is so successful indeed that we should do him wrong did we 
not present a specimen in justification of what we have said. 
Here is his careful and eloquent picture of Broad Law or 
Broad Alb—the highest summit in the great range of moun- 
tains in the South of Scotland—2754 feet above the sea- 
level :— 


‘Once on the summit of the height, we find immediately around us a 
vast level plain, with short and scanty herbage, chiefly hill-mosses and 
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lichens. All trace and feeling of man, of planting, ploughing and building 
have disappeared, We are absolutely alone—alone with earth and sky, 
save for the occasional cry of a startled sheep, and the summer hum of 
insects on the hill-top— 


‘* That undefined and mingled hum— 
Voice of the desert, never dumb.” 


Here and there a very tiny yellow-faced tormentilla, a very slender, blue- 
eyed harebell, or a modest hill-violet peeps timorously out on the barren- 
ness, like an orphan that has strayed on the wild. But we look around 
us from this great height, and what strikes the eye? On all sides, but 
particularly to the east of us, innumerable rounded broad hill-tops run in 
a series of parallel flowing ridges, chiefly from the south-west to the north- 
east, and between the ridges we note that there is enclosed in each a 
scooped-out glen in which we know that a burn or water flows. These 
hill-tops follow each other in wavy outline. One rises, flows, and passes 
softly into another. This again rises, flows, passes into another beyond 
itself ; and thus the eye reposes on the long soft lines of a sea of hills, 
whose tops move and yet do not move, for they carry our vision along 
their undulating flow, themselves motionless, lying like an earth ocean in 
the deep quiet calm of their statuesque beauty. 

‘ Near us are the heads of the burns, and the heads of the glens, which 
on the one hand, run northward to the Tweed, and, on the other, south- 
ward to the Vissow. Here, at one burn-head, we have deep, peaty bogs, 
out of which ooze black trickling rills ; there, at another, we have a well- 
eye, fringed with bright mosses and fair forget-me-nots of purer hue and 
more slender form than any that the valley can show. The burn gathers 
strength and makes its way down through a deep red scaur and amid grey- 
bleached boulder stones, then, overshadowed by the boughs of a solitary 
rock-rocted birch, leaps through a sunny fall to a strong, deep eddying 
pool. At length it reaches the bottom of the glen, where it winds round 
and round, amid links of soft green pasture, amid sheen of bracken and 
glow of heather—passes a solitary herd’s house—the only symbol of human 
life there—now breaks against a dark-grey opposing rock, then spreads 
itself out before the sunlight in soft music amid its stones. Finally, leav- 
ing the line of hills that shut in the glen on each side, the stream mingles 
with one of the waters of the South, or with the Tweed itself, on the north 
of the central range of mountains. This central mountain of Broad Law 
commands a view of nearly the whole Borderland of Scotland. The hills, 
the dales, the waters of this district are all before you, either distinctly to 
be seen, or capable of localisation. The eye can sweep from Nithside on 
the west to the dales of Yarrow, Ettrick, and Teviot on the south and east. 
The long blue line of the Cheviots, called of old the Montes Ordeluci, 
bounds the southern horizon.’ 
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We have spoken of the descent through ages of the qualities 
that marked the Cymri, perpetuating themselves in chosen 
characters and coming upon us as with a sense of surprise in 
literature. May we not find something’ of the same element in 
the work of the author of The Scottish Border? He has himself 
given life in a sense to many of the touching incidents con- 
nected with the Olivers, and Pringles, and Tweedies, and what 
is yet more, with the Lords of Dawyck, and cast even a 
glamour of fancy o’er the silvery Tweed. That one bear- 
ing the name of Veitch should exhibit this fine sympathy with 
the past, and combine with it untiring patience and keen 
tender love of nature, is not without its significance in ways 
which he himself could not directly celebrate. But the point 
deserves note—the more that amid the turbulence displayed 
by many of these Border Veitches, due to the keen individu- 
ality developed in them by the circumstances amid which they 
lived, we can detect—and this even in the ‘ Deil of Dawyck’ 
himself, a touch of wild, rade poetry and romance, and half- 
hidden sentiment; and certainly those, as well as their strong 
insight, resolution and persistency, are illustrated anew in their 
historian. In him there is nothing of the Dryasdust ; he sees 
everything in relation to a fine ideal; and facts with him are 
of value only as they reveal the lite and show how the hearts 
beat. He has worked on the Border lore and life till he has 
become possessed of its spirit, yet he keeps a clear head—as 
did his forbears—and sets everything in order and striking re- 
lationship before us. He connects the near with the remote. 
He makes us feel anew that the present-day phenomena of 
character and type trace themselves to causes far back in the 
past, to many subtle, unseen causes working together, as the 
tiny threads of streams that trickle, hidden, under mountain 
mosses, go to make the broad rivers that brighten and relieve 
the wide-spreading lands below. 

Thinking of all these things makes us inclined to quote here 
a sonnet, from a little series, due to a visit to St. Andrews after 
Professor Veitch had left that quaint city by the sea for a 
wider sphere in Glasgow :— 
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* And one I miss hath turned him to the West, 
To hold high place as warder of the rules 
Of ordered thought, and careful test the tools 
Of Science’ servants still to come ; whose breast 
Nathless is troubled with the sweet unrest 
Of poets’ fancy and the sense that guides 
The nature-lover to the mountain-sides— 
By lonest streams to wander undistrest. 
The border and its ballads find him true, 
By sympathetic tact to render back 
Their misty meanings, and their life renew ; 
With him to pace the hard and heathery track 
Is bounteous company ; the lonesome waste 
Is then by many a noble figure graced.’ 


ALEXANDER H. Japp. 








Art. VIT.—ANTIQUITIES OF CYPRUS. 


Kypros, by HERR Max OHNEFALSCH RICHTER, Ph.D. London. 
1893. 


HE antiquities of Cyprus have attracted the attention of 
archeologists for the last half century, and the discovery 

of the peculiar script used in the island has been of great value 
for the study of antiquity. The explorations have—as in 
Egypt—been somewhat desultory and unorganised, and many 
valuable objects have been lost and destroyed; but the results 
have been numerous, and the European museums have been 
enriched by many curious and archaic objects of art, and in- 
teresting inscriptions. In the volume cited above, a collection 
has been made of the principal results, though epigraphy is 
scarcely represented. The publishers have been very liberal 
in the matter of illustration, and some of the best plates are 
new and interesting. Herr Richter has himself added much 
to our knowledge, and is a diligent student of the writings of 
contemporary scholars. At the same time it would be desir- 
able, for the benefit of those who cannot afford so bulky and 
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expensive a volume, that some shorter account should be 
written of the actual facts, as distinguished from learned dis- 
sertations on the religions of the ancients, concerning which 
there is much difference of opinion; and such a volume need 
not contain the mass of illustrations taken from other works, 
and from the art of other countries. By such means the general 
public might better be able to estimate the present condition 
of archeology in this interesting island. 

No objects of the finest Greek style have been found, and 
the native art seems always to have been rude and grotesque. 
The attribution of much that bears Cypriote texts was at first 
wrongly made, for it was supposed that the inscriptions would 
turn out to be Phcenician, and even Perrot and Chipiez have 
classed under this head statues which are now known to be of 
Greek origin. The discovery of archaic female statues at 
Athens which much resemble those of Cyprus, agrees with the 
discovery made by George Smith in 1872, that the Cypriote 
characters concealed writings in a Greek dialect. 

If there were any earlier inhabitants of the island than the 
Phcenicians, they at least do not seem to have left any trace 
of their presence. The Egyptians, who had fleets on the 
Mediterranean as early as 1500 B.c., knew Cyprus well. Even 
as early as the time of Thothmes III. it is supposed to be men- 
tioned, under the name of Asebi, as a place where chariots 
were made of gold and silver, and whence copper (or bronze), 
lead, blue-stone, and elephants’ tusks were brought. After 
the invasion of Egypt by rude Aryan hordes, in the time of 
Rameses XII. (about 1200 B.c.), the Egyptians are thought to 
have attacked Cyprus in revenge. The names of Idalion, 
Kition, Soli, and other cities in the island, appear to occur on 
a monument of this reign. Yet earlier, Meneptah II. had ships 
on the Mediterranean, in which he sent wheat to Northern 
Syria. 

The presence of the Phoenicians is attested by numerous in- 
scriptions, in their own language and character. Renan 
enumerates more than eighty of these, but they are not very 
ancient, belonging mainly to the 4th and 5th centuries B.c. 
From them we learn the names of seven of the twelve Phce- 
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nician months, which included Bul and Etharnim (used by the 
Hebrews before the captivity), and the names of several 
Pheenician gods, but they are mainly votive texts, and contain 
very little matter of historic interest. The Phcenician settle- 
ments appear to have been mainly on the south side of the 
island, at Citium, Amathus, Paphos, etc., where the Sidonians 
lived; but the men of Gebal had a colony at Golgos further 
north. 

It was from one of these texts, dating from 376 B.C., that 
George Smith obtained the clue to the native characters. 
The Phcenician reads thus :— 

‘, . . in the (4th year) iiii. of King Melekyathon, ruling 
Kition and Idalion, the prince (Baalram) son of Abd .Milcom, 
placed this new statue for Reseph Mical, who had heard his 
prayer, blessed be he.’ 

The Cypriote characters were found to give the same mean- 
ing in somewhat rude Greek, and a secure basis for decipher- 
ment was thus obtained, which has given satisfactory results 
in all cases where such texts occur. Dr. Deecke has collected 
the texts, and continued the work which was begun by the 
English scholar,* and new texts are constantly discovered. 
The character is not alphabetic, but consists of a syllabary of 
53 sounds, which emblems are pretty generally agreed to find 
their prototypes in the Hittite hieroglyphics of Syria and Asia 
Minor—as Dr. Sayce first pointed out—by which means the 
sounds of some 40 Hittite signs may be established. But the 
system was ill adapted to express the forms of a language like 
Greek, with its many long and short vowels; and its peculiari- 
ties appear to arise from the fact that it was originally used 
for a Non-Aryan language, which on other grounds is deter- 
rained as having been Mongolic. The syllabary did not 
originate in Cyprus, and it was used by the Carians on the 
mainland to the north, and continued to be so used till the 
time of Alexander the Great, or even later. It appears to fur- 
nish the early forms from which originated the alphabets of 





* Die Griechesh-Kyprischen Inschriften in Epicorischen Schrift, 1883. 
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Phoenicia and Greece and Lycia,* a view which is slowly 
winning acceptance among scholars. The Cypriote syllabary 
is thus the origin of all the alphabetic scripts that have ever 
existed, for the Phoenician alphabet is the parent of them all 
(as is well recognised by epigraphists), and superseded the 
clumsier Cuneiform and Egyptian systems. 

The Cypriote texts on stones and coins give the names of 
Greek and Phoenician kings, between about 527 and 307 B.c., 
some fifteen in all being known, including Evagoras, Nicokles, 
and Menelaos of Salamis—the latter in the time of Ptolemy I: 
Nicokles of Paphos, contemporary with Alexander the Great, 
and Stasioikos of Kurion and Paphos in 440 B.c. From Assy- 
rian texts we know that in Yatnan, or Cyprus, there were 
seven kings or chiefs in the time of Sargon, about 708 B.c., 
and this conqueror invaded the island and set up at Kition a 
monument of himself. Diodorus (xvi. lii. 4) speaks of nine 
kings, but these petty princes cannot have ruled more than 
about 400 square miles apiece. The island is purely Phoeni- 
cian in the Homeric poems, and even in 370 B.c. the names in 
the bilingual shew that a Phoenician ruler reigned at Kition 
and Idalion. ‘The Greeks are sometimes thought to have 
arrived as early as the ninth century B.C., but did not probably 
become powerful till about the time of Alexander's conquests, 
or at earliest after the defeat of Xerxes, when 120 Greek ships 
from Cyprus aided his advance. 

The statues and small votive figures, of which so many have 
been dug up in the island, are for the most part uninscribed, 
One bears in Cypriote characters the text ‘ Moisedemos vowed 
me.’ A few of the oldest bear a likeness to the Syrian native 
art, but the majority seem to be Greek, and some belong to 
Roman times. The artists of Cyprus were, however, but feeble 
imitators of the Greek—like those who carved the rude statues 
of Commagene. A foolish grin is depicted on the faces of 
men and women alike. The hair is often dressed in long 
plaits on the shoulders, such as appear in very early repre- 





* See my paper on the subject in the quarterly statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. January, 1889, p. 17. 
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sentations of Greeks, and the beard is worn without moustache, 
which was also a Greek custom; On the sarcophagi Greek 
legends are pictured, such as the birth of Pegasus and Chry- 
saor (at Athieno), and the story of Hercules and Geryon. The 
most distinctive figure is perhaps the Paphian Venus (Ash- 
toreth), of whom numerous rude and gross naked figures exist, 
which recall those of Mesopotamia. Others of Aphrodite are 
however much later, and belong to Greek and Roman art. 
The small earthenware figures and groups from tombs—often 
representing a dance round the sacred tree—are yet more 
primitive in style, though not therefore of necessity very 
ancient. The work in which the Cypriotes excelled was metal 
work, and much of their jewelry and engraved bowl-ornament 
is delicate and beautiful; but the pottery is inferior, and its 
paintings of the rudest character; and very little really good 
Greek work has been discovered. 

Dr. Richter does not treat of either the history or the epi- 
graphy of his subject, but confines himself to the antiquities, 
and to the fascinating but obscure subject of mythology. He 
gives a summary of the sites where excavations have been 
made, and several interesting notices of native superstitions. 
We may turn therefore from the above introductory remarks 
to consider some of the more interesting sites, antiquities, and 
peasant customs to which he refers. 

At Achna, half-way between Larnaca and Salamis, the 
peasants discovered a Temple of Artemis in 1882, with pottery 
statues twelve feet high, and a votive text. At Voni, on the 
south slopes of the north range, was found in the following 
year a fane of Apollo, a colossal limestone statue, with a good 
many Greek votive texts, and a statue with a Cypriote inscrip- 
tion by Gillika. At Dali, in the central region, as early as 
1855, Mr. G. Watkins obtained two terra-cotta statues, and two 
limestone heads, now at Berlin. Ten miles to the west, at 
Tamassos, in 1885, were found sculptures and two bilinguals 
—Cypriote and Phcenician ; and in 1889 bronze statues were 
also discovered. Discoveries of value (including Phcenician 
texts) were made by Cesnola at Kition in 1880, and at 
Pharangas, N.E. of Achna, which need not be specially 
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noticed. At Ormidhia, in 1882, a curious terra-cotta statuette 
was found (with other votive figures) representing a man 
with an ox under his arm. At Pedalion, our author, in 1890, 
states that he found many stone figures larger than life. 
Similar remains occur at Arsos, and at Marathovouno; and at 
Goshi, nine miles north-west of Larnaka, sixteen votive texts 
in honour of the Paphian goddess have been recovered. 
Athieno was one cf the most important religious centres in the 
eastern plain ; and here General Cesnola found some of his most 
remarkable statues, including the figure of a man with long 
plaited locks and curly beard, holding a cup in the right hand 
and a dove in the left. There appear to have been two 
sanctuaries at this place, with a hill between them, surrounded 
by sacred groves. At Pyla Mr. Lang found texts of Apollo 
Magirios, and groups representing Hercules, Pan and Antemis, 
with terra-cottas of dancing women, and groups: hand in hand 
round the holy cypress tree. 

Near Dali (Idalion) were two temples, that to the west being 
sacred to the goddess called Anat by the Phenicians and 
Athene by the Greeks, and that to the east being for Ashtoreth 
or the Greek Aphrodite. Between them was a shrine of 
Apollo (the Phcenician Reseph) where Mr. Lang found many 
inscriptions. A group of Aphrodite with two children—one a 
babe in swaddling bands—was early discovered here on the 
eastern site ; and not far off underground tombs built of stone 
have been excavated. In the shrine of Ambelleri, which 
appears to have stood in the sacred grove of Athene in this 
same vicinity, the long Cypriote text on copper—called the 
Luynes Tablet, now at Paris—was discovered, with weapons, 
pateree and other objects of bronze, and a piece of armour with 
a short Phoenician text. Here, too, in 1887, Herr Richter 
found a dedication to Anat, including the names of Kings of 
Kition and Idalion. Several other smaller shrines surrounded 
these temples. Terra-cotta masks of men’s and beasts’ heads 
were found by our author, which seem to have been hung on 
the sacred trees—a custom which was not unknown among the 
Romans. 

Lythrodonad, six miles N.E. of Tamassos, towards the north 
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of the island, was a copper mining region ; and copper (the 
4s Cyprium) took its name from Cyprus, and first attracted 
the Phoenician traders. The slag heaps still remain, and near 
the stream, in 1883, were found lamps and coins of the 
Ptolemies and of the early Roman Empire. Not impossibly 
these are remains of some superstitious worship at the stream, 
such as Cyril of Jerusalem (Catechet Lect. xix., 1) notices, when 
forbidding to the Christians of the 4th century ‘ things done 
to lifeless idols, the lighting of lamps or burning of incense 
by fountains or rivers,’ which was supposed to be a cure for 
disease. The custom still survives among Moslems in Palestine. 

Amathus, or Hamath, on the south coast, was explored by 
. Cesnola in 1883, and was the sacred town of Zeus Labranios. 
Hence came the gigantic statue of a horned Hercules tearing 
a lion, which now stands before the Museum at Constantinople, 
with another colossal statue from Gaza. There were other 
copper mines on Mount Sinoas, seven miles to the north, where 
was found by Laniti, in 1877, an ancient Phenician text from 
a bronze vessel, which a native of Carthage vowed to Baal- 
lebanon, and which may be as old as 800 B.o. 

At Hyle, in a ravine in the south-west corner of the island, 
was the shrine of Apollo Hylates, where Cesnola found 
statues and fragments of Cypriote texts: and the name of this 
sylvan god occurs on others at Drymon, on the west coast, 
twelve miles north of New Paphos., Cape Boumo on the north, 
takes its name’ from an ancient altar of Aphrodite. In the 
Valley of Solia, five miles 8.E. of Soloi, other remains of 
groups have been recovered, representing women dancing 
round a flute player; and fragments of silver paterse with 
flowers in relief, and a bronze patera with a battle of Greeks 
and Amazons also in relief. 

In 1888 the Cyprus Exploration Fund uncovered the 
foundations of the famous Paphos temple, and found remains 
of Roman and of earlier buildings, with texts referring among 
other matters to the feast of the erection of the Conical Stone, 
which was the emblem of the Paphian goddess, and lists of 
subscribers to statues ; but the temple had been wrecked and 
despoiled by some earlier visitors, and no important statues 
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remained. Herr Richter, in 1890, found here a text referring 
to Apollo, who was adored with the Goddess of Paphos, whose 
licentious rites Constantine abolished here and at Afka in 
Lebanon. Mr. 8. G. Hogarth found other shrines further 
north, of Apollo Melanthios, and Apollo of the Myrtle, near 
Amaryeti, in 1888. 

The Goddess Here was worshipped in the hills above, as 
shewn by inscriptions, and at Amathus, and with Zeus Poleios 
and Aphrodite at Paphos. On a rock on the south slopes of 
the northern range, at Larnaka-tou-Lapithou, was found a 
Pheenician and Greek bilingual (No. 95. of the Corpus of 
Semitic Inscriptions) dedicating an altar to Anat-Athene. At 
Salamis the Cyprus Exploration Fund obtained a marble 
statue of Serapis with Cerberus, a female statue, and oxheaded 
masks. At Toumpa, close by, they made extensive finds of 
terra-cottas, and limestone figures, and a broken colossus which 
must have stood fifteen feet high. The statues here were 
painted like those of the early Greeks. At Karpas, which Mr. 
Hogarth identifies with Kuidos, is a text in which the latter 
name occurs; and remains of colossal statues are found here 
also. Cape Andrea, the N.E. point of Cyprus, with its rock cut 
chapel and spring, was the shrine of Aphrodite Akraia, whose 
temple, according to Strabo, women were forbidden to enter. 

These various discoveries attest the zeal of the numerous 
explorers who followed. one another; and they equally show 
the piety of the Phoenicians and of the later Greeks and 
Romans; but it is remarkable that the oldest known remains 
do not seem to go back further than about 800 B.c., though 
the island was known probably from much earlier times. Nor 
do they inform us of the character of the earliest population. 
Probably the Phoenicians, who had ships all along the Syrian 
coast in 150C B.c., may have been the first to sail so far from 
land. The influence of the Egyptians seems to have been 
small; and though Sargon invaded Cyprus it was, as a rule, a 
place of refuge for the kings of Tyre, Sidon and other sea- 
ports, when the Assyrians harried their towns ov the mainland. 
A good many cylinders with cuneiform texts have been sold 
in Cyprus, but some are pronounced forgeries, and none pro- 
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bably were inscribed on the island. One, however, is noticed 
by Herr Richter, as unearthed by himself, at Agia Paraskevi, 
near Nicosia, in a tomb, being a signet mounted in gold. 
The copy is not quite clear, but the text appears to read Rubu 
rabu Telattu Abd lu Akhau. ‘The great chief Telattu,* 
worshipper of the God of the West.’ Another found in Cyprus 
bears a representation of a hero and lion, with the text, Surgani 
Dubsaru (or more probably, Mugani Dubsaru) the name of a 
scribe. The characters are archaic, but it is not likely that 
the meaning is ‘ Sargon’s scribe, as proposed, because of the 
syntax, and there is no evidence to show the date, or to ex- 
plain how these cylinders—which are of foreign make—came 
to the island. 

In excavations at Agia Paraskevi an Egyptian scarab was 
found in 1884, belonging to the new empire, and vases like 
those of Mycene, about 1000 B.c., or older. At Amathus, in 
1890, was discovered a capital with a head somewhat like that 
of Athor at Denderah, but the same head-dress is found on 
Syrian antiquities, and the early art of Cyprus generally seems 
more akin to that of the mainland to the East, than to that of 
Egypt. 

Herr Richter does not speak as though he was personally 
acquainted with ancient scripts or Oriental languages, and is 
perhaps rather too ready to receive the statements of scholars 
who are not always to be confidently followed. Thus the 
sign, vos cr nos, proposed by Dr. Deecke, has still to be sub- 
stantiated ; and the dates of Sargon the Ist, and of the Baal 
Lebanon text, are both very doubtful. Duzi could not possibly 
mean ‘Son of life,’ but if Akkadian means the ‘ child spirit,’ 
being the infant deity represented in Chaldea, Phcenicia, and 
Egypt; and Amur Shamash means ‘ behold O Sun God,’ being 
a personal name. Herr Richter, like other antiquaries, diverges 
into questions of Canaanite mythology, which are not well 
understood, but in speaking of the Bamoth or ‘high places,’ he 
omits to notice the light thrown on the subject by the use of 
the word on the Moabite stone. It is very clear from this, and 





* Possibly the proper name should read Tiglattu for Tiglath. 
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from other circumstances, that the word means ‘erect’ or 
-*memorial’ stones. The suggestion that Jehovah was sym- 
bolised by a post or a bull’s head, can only be characterised 
as a product of the perverseness of that modern school which 
attempts to degrade the God of Isaiah to the level of a 
Canaanite idol. 

Herr Richter also treats of Hittite hieroglyphics, but rejects 
the generally accepted comparison with Cypriote, in favour of 
comparisons with emblems taken from various sources, the 
connection of which is not at all clear as a rule. There is 
perhaps more to be said in favour of his view that the early 
inhabitants of the island were Aryans from Asia Minor; for, as 
already said, the Carians used the same script found in Cyprus, 
and were themselves partly Aryan, though probably they 
derived their syllabary from the Mongols, who have left traces 
of their language in certain Carian words. 

Some of the most interesting pages in Herr Richter’s work 
are those in which, from personal experience, he writes of the 
native customs of the Cypriotes. Here we stand on firmer 
ground than in discussing the relations between the local 
deities of Phoenicians, Greeks, and others, which were as 
shifting and little defined as the legends of Saints, or of 
Moslem holy men, in later times. The population of Cyprus 
is stated to be only 186,173 souls, including 137,631 Greek 
orthodox, and 45,458 Moslems. There are very few Jews, 
and the rest include Syrians from Lebanon and others. The 
Greeks thus represent two-thirds, and the Turkish Moslems 
one-third of the inhabitants, the latter being chiefly found in 
the mountain villages where they have perhaps lived for nearly 
a thousand years, since the time of the Seljuks. The customs 
described are mainly Greek. Thus the pomegranate is still a 
wedding emblem, as it was in ancient times, and as it still is 
in Syria. In the hills near Nicosia there is a picture of the 
Virgin, the Panagia tou Kikkou, said (like the more famous one 
at Tortosa) to have been painted by St. Luke, and which is 
believed to grant rain in answer to vows and prayers. On the 
Saturday before Palm Sunday the ceremony of the ‘ Lazarus 

boy’ is celebrated in all parts of the island. A boy is dressed 
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in a robe of flowers—especially the yellow chrysanthemum, 
which flourishes all over the plains—and is attended from 
house to house by a choir, with music, and by Greek priests. 
At each house he acts (somewhat like our mummers, who still 
survive in Hampshire at Christmas time) a representation of 
the raising of Lazarus. A myrtle branch is used to sprinkle 
him with holy water, after which he is supposed to come to 
life. The householders throw rice and lemon water over the 
Lazarus boy, and give gifts. The music consists of flutes, 
guitars, fiddles, tambourines and other Eastern instruments. 
Both Lazarus and the Magdalen are locally believed to have 
been buried in Cyprus; but the festival is no doubt a Chris- 
tianised form ot the ancient resurrection of Adonis, which was 
once celebrated at Gebal in Syria and elsewhere, and it may 
be ascribed to the early Pheenician cultus. 

On the first day of Lent the Cypriotes gather, saying, ‘ Let 
us cut off the nose of Lent,’ and hold a field festival with song, 
music and drinking. On May day the girls observe the ‘set- 
ting up of the Ma,’ when husbands are predicted by divining 
with rings, which are thrown into a bowl with blossoms of the 
pomegranate (a wedding emblem) and covered over with a 
red cloth. After three days the rings are drawn, and the for- 
tune of the owner is sung in songs sometimes licentious; for 
the old Paphian worship is not quite extinct even now. At 
Easter, wheat is sown in pots and baskets, which are conse- 
crated by the priests in the churches. Some of these are sent 
to monasteries, some are tended at home. This is clearly the 
survival of the old ‘ Adonis Gardens, which were once usual 
in many parts of the East. Lenormant speaks of them™* in 
Greece, and they appear on the coins of Sidon and Latakia in 
Syria. The custom prevailed also in Sardinia, and in many 
parts of Italy. Theocritus (Idyl, xv. 112) is quoted by Herr 
Richter as describing the festival at Alexandria, in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, when gardens were made in silver 
baskets, and adorned with animal shapes. Figures of Aphro- 
dite and Adonis were laid in them side by side, with cakes of 








* Lettres Assyriologiques, Vol. II., p. 243. 
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meal, honey, and oil. It is well understood that this custom 
was connected with the return of spring. * 

On Good Friday, the Dead Christ is represented in His bier 
in the churches; the bier, decorated with palms and flowers, 
and cakes shaped like animals, or dolls, birds, crabs, snakes or 
tortoises, are made of meal, honey, and oil, as of old. The 
dish called the Kolyva is also very famous in Cyprus, in con- 
nection with religious rites, and is made each Sunday by one 
peasant of the congregation for the rest. It consists of soaked 
wheat, with fruits (almonds, raisins, figs, and pomegranates) 
and sesame seed, to which preserves and sugar plums are 
added. Wheat loaves, unleavened and sugared, accompany 
it, and it is brought into the church with the consecrated wine; 
and lighted tapers are stuck in it and in the loaves; both being 
placed near the icon screen before the apse, on a table, and in- 
censed and sprinkled by the priests. After the service it is: 
eaten in the churchyard, and the more honoured guests are 
sprinkled with rose and orange water, poured on the head and 
hands. So important a part of the service is this custom, that 
the saying, ‘No Kolyva, no service,’ is common. It is prepared 
also in honour of anniversaries, and in memory of the dead, 
and recalls the bloodless sacrifices of the Paphian shrine, and 
the offerings shown on Egyptian pictures. Herr Richter com- 
pares the Pyanepsia and the Liresione of ancient Athens. 

The Cypriotes call the Kolyva the Sperma, which recalls 
the old Greek panspermia—a sweet stuff in pots—represented 
on ancient vases, and used for consecrations, and in fulfilment 
of vows. Cyprus is not peculiar in the survival of such ancient 
rites among the Christian population, for the same may be re- 
marked in the Lebanon; but the isolation of the island causes 
the native customs to be specially immutable. The same may 
probably be the case among the Turkish hill populations, 
though little seems to have been gathered concerning them. 
In the middle of the bazaar at Nicosia’is a sacred tree, in 
which the Turks keep a lighted lamp; and this very ancient 








* Like other antiquaries Herr Richter quotes Isaiah xvii. 10-11, in this 
connection as referring to this custom, but the connection is not very close. 
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tree worship is common also among Syrian Moslems. The 
stones of an ancient building, at the Salt Lakes of Larnaka, 
were, according to the Turks, the tomb of the Prophet’s nurse, 
and three of them floated over the sea—a legend common 
enough. Holy stones are indeed as numerous in Cyprus as in 
other lands. 

Dr. Richter gives some further information as to the curious 
pairs of pierced stones, which are found in different parts of 
the island, which some have taken to belong to olive presses. 
They are much larger than the stones usually forming part of 
such presses, and they are intimately connected in Cyprus—as 
are menhirs and monoliths all over the world—with peasant 
superstitions. Two of these stones, near Old Paphos, have 
often been described ; and in the same region is another one 
called ‘the holy pierced stone "—recalling the Odin Stone of 
our own islands. four other ‘holy stones’ (agia petra) are 
found at Agios Photios, and another near the ruined church of 
Kolossi, between Kurion and Limasol, which till quite recently 
was venerated, ailing children being ‘ passed through’ the 
hole in the ‘stone, and lighted tapers and lamps, placed in 
niches in its sides; coins were also laid on it as offerings, and 
the hoard removed from time to time by the priests. Over 
another such stone barren women used to jump, girls broke 
glasses beside it, and old women lighted tapers to be cured of 
diseases. Lovers also have plighted troth by joining hands 
through these stones, and parallels to all these customs might 
be drawn from the peasant rites of Ireland, Scotland, or Eng- 
land, indeed of all Europe and Asia, as far as India, or with 
the recorded rites of Greeks, Phoenicians, Arabs and others in 
ancient days. The holy stone, the sacred tree, the consecrated 
‘stream, and grove, and hill, meet us in all parts of the world, 
in mythologies described from the very earliest times, down to 
the present day. 

One of the most curious Christian rites is that of the Judas 
effigy, which is punished annually. The figure is stuffed with 
fireworks and inflammable materials, and is put to death in the 
court of the church of St. Lazarus, at Larnaka, in various 
ways, being shot, hung, blown up, or burnt, young and old 
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dancing on the embers. Like the straw figures which the 
Vestals used to fling from the bridge of the Tiber, this custom 
may mark the survival of the old rite of human sacrifice, which, 
though put down by the Romans in the West, long survived 
in Syria and Arabia, and near Carthage, among the Semitic 
races, who were most given perhaps of all early nations to this 
terrible practice. 

At Whitsuntide another kind of festival takes place, when 
Cypriotes pour water over each other, and indulge in maritime 
rites of boating and bathing. Herr Richter compares the St. 
Lucia at Naples, where in August the lazzaroni parade in pro- 
cession, with music and fireworks, and decked with truit and 
flowers, fling themselves and one another into the sea. The 
custom was also known to the early Romans, and similar 
marine rites occur in India. The propitiation of sea deities, 
during the season for sailing, was common to all sea-side 
peoples; and Sennacherib offered gifts to the waters of the 
Persian Gulf. | 

It is to be regretted that the attention of antiquaries is not 
called to the medieval antiquities of Cyprus. From the time 
when King Richard Lion Heart, bestowed his conquest on 
Guy of Lusignan, after the loss of Jerusalem, the island re- 
mained in the power of the Franks, until it was bought by the 
Venetians, who were in turn expelled by the Turks. Some of 
the finest churches and castles built by the Normans are to be 
found in Cyprus, and many traces of the occupation, and of 
the Templars and other military orders, might no doubt be de- 
scribed ; but the student of Oriental antiquities regards such 
remains—though the buildings are older than most of our 
English cathedrals—as being quite modern, and without in- 
terest. Through want of study of Byzantine and Latin 
archeology, however, it has resulted that the Phoenicians 
have at times been credited with the erection of Roman or 
Norman structures. 

Returning however to the earlier times, a few words may be 
added as to Cypriote tombs and metal work, and concerning 
some of the plates which accompany Herr Richter’s volume, 
and which number over two hundred in all. The history of 
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the tombs is no doubt the same as on the mainland, and they 
may be divided into three classes—Phcenician, Greek, and 
Roman. The Pheenicians cut a square chamber in the rock, 
and placed the bodies in kokim, or tunnels large enough to 
hold one body, which ran in from the chamber aide by side, 
the corpse being placed with its head at the further end, and 
its feet towards the chamber. The koka was closed by a slab, 
and each chamber held-from six to twelve bodies. This kind 
of tomb, used wherever the Phcenicians dwelt—in Malta, at 
Carthage, and elsewhere—continued in use in Palestine almost 
to the Christian era, but was gradually superseded by the 
Greek tomb, which held three bodies, each in a rock-cut 
sarcophagus at the side of the chamber, under an arcosolium or 
arched recess. The facades of the finer tombs of this class 
were ornamented with porches and rock-cut pillars, or with 
pediments carved on the face of the rock. The interment 
of pottery statuettes—the penates or teraphim of the family— 
appears to have been common to both classes; and tear 
bottles, and vases for unguents, are found in both, sometimes 
with more valuable remains of property. The Roman tomb 
was often structural and above ground, or was sometimes only 
a grave sunk in the rock, with a heavy covering stone like 
the roof of a house. The structural tombs or towers—such as 
are found in Palestine, especially beyond Jordan—were family 
vaults, in which the stone coffins or sarcophagi were placed in 
rows—sometimes in two tiers—as members of a wealthy family 
died ; and these sarcophagi were sometimes well carved. In 
Phcenicia and Cyprus pottéry sarcophagi were often used, 
sometimes with a recumbent figure on the lid; but the most 
beautiful examples of sarcophagi known are thosé from Sidon, 
which belong to about the age of Alexander the Great. These 
came from a rock-cut chamber at the bottom of a shaft, sunk 
from the flat surface of the rock—an arrangement in which 
the Phoenicians may have copied the Egyptians. Considering 
that none of these tombs as a rule are inscribed, the distinction 
of the above classes is of archeological importance. The 
Greek tomb continued to be used by the Byzantine Greeks to 
a very late period, and at Jerusalem the inscribed tomb of the 
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Princess Thecla Augusta is of this class, and belongs to the 
9th century A.D. The tombs of the Franks, though rock-cut, 
are quite different in arrangement, and often contain leaden 
coffins, 

A fine structural tomb, which appears to be possibly of the 
late Greek period, was opened by Cesnola at Amathus, and 
seems to have been covered with earth after it was built. 
There was in one chamber an elaborately carved sarcophagus, 
representing a procession of chariots, but the figures are badly 
drawn, and the style suggests that it may be Greek work 
carved in Roman times. There can be no valid reason for assign- 
ing such a monument to the Phenicians, who, like the Jews, 
were remarkable for the plainness of their sepulchres, until 
they came under Greek influence. A plan of a true Phoenician 
tomb in Cyprus has been given by Mr. Munro of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund. * 

It is regrettable that much of the greatest interest had been 
stolen from such tombs before the English occupation; and 
Herr Richter says the two silver paterz in the Louvre, from 
Dali, belonged to a set of twelve, of which ten were melted 
down by the natives. One of those preserved f is 74 inches in 
diameter, and semi-Egyptian in the character of its figures, 
which represent a king conquering bis enemies in the centre, 
and combats of heroes with lions and winged griffins on the 
outer circle. The other is yet more beautiful, and is nearly 
10 inches across. The designs represent deities conquering 
monsters, and the conventional sacred Assyrian tree, with a 
semi-Egyptian procession of horsemen, following a king in his 
chariot to the chase. 

Another patera from Amathus is now in the New York 
museum, and the character of its art is the same, recalling the 
Egyptian on the one side and the Babylonian on the other. 
The siege of a city by horsemen and bowmen, the scaling 
ladder raised to the wall, the cutting down of palms and fruit 
trees round the town, are the subjects of the outer circle; and 





* Journal of Hellenic Studies, April 1890, p. 30. 
+ See Perrot and Chipiez Hist. of Art in Phenicia, IL., pp. 349, 353. 
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within are figures of winged deities, the sacred tree, and 
scarabseus (which was used as an emblem in Babylon as well 
as in Egypt), while the youthful Horus is clearly to be dis- 
tinguished, and the Egyptian emblem of the feather. Yet a 
fourth cup from Kurion, in the same museum with the last, 
repeats some of the details of the Dali patera, but is more 
Babylonian in style. That these small bowls represent all the 
peculiar features of Phoenician art is generally recognised. 
The native Cypriote style is represented by a glazed pottery 
bowl from Dali,* picturing females approaching a king or 
deity, with harp and timbrel, in which the drawing of the 
figures is ludicrous. To these various interesting finds, Herr 
Richter has added that of a silver girdle, of plaques on which 
griffins alternate with figures slaying wild beasts, and with a 
fringe of little bells. This also appears to be Phenician, but 
probably the best work was imported from Syria, and not 
made in Cyprus. Sidon was famous for its pateree at the time 
when the Homeric poems were composed. 

The temples of Greece were crowded with votive statues 
in the time of Pausanias, many of which were then (about 174 
A.D.) quite recent, including that of Nero; and indeed in 
Cyprus itself the great period for statue erection seems to have 
been the Roman age. Some of the statues belong to the de- 
based style of the Roman Empire—as shewn especially in the 
treatment of the hair—and it is possible that others have been 
ascribed to too early an age, while few, if any, can be con- 
sidered Phenician. The Semitic peoples preferred the alto 
relievo to the detached statue, as is shewn abundantly on the 
mainland. Several of the statues found at Voni in Cyprus are 
clearly of the Roman period. 

The Cyprus Exploration Fund has added materially to the 
number of Cypriote texts, but Herr Richter only gives us one 
(Plate xlii.), namely, the votive tablet accompanying the torso 
of Gillika or Kilika. He also figures the glass covers from a 
Roman tomb at Kurion, hand painted (Plate Ixv.), and a 
painted statuette from Achna, with red and blue markings on 
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the yellow clay (Plate Ixviii.) with a colossal head from Lim- 
niti (Plate xliv.) found by himself, of which the hair is coloured 
black. The best piece of art is a fragment of a Greek vase in 
red (described by Mr. A. Murray), with remains of gilding and 
red figures on a black ground. The masks with holes for sus- 
pension are also interesting. 

The main difficulties in Cyprus exploration arise fen | want 
of money and from the spoliations of the Romans—Cato 
realised some £1,600,000 by the sale of the treasure of the 
island kings—but, on the other hand, the ancient paganism 
survived longer, on an island full of rough mountains, than in 
more civilised lands; and the character of the Phoenician 
civilisation, and the origin of their alphabet, have been mainly 
elucidated by discoveries in Cyprus. 

C. R. ConpER. 








Art. VIIIL—RELIGIONS, METAPHYSIC AND 
RELIGION. 


The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of St. Andrews in Sessions 1890-91 
and 1891-92. By Epwarp Carrp, LL.D., D.C.L., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
2 vols. Glasgow: 1893. 


T must be admitted that, although some eight series of Gifford 

_ Lectures have now been given to the public, the Foundation 
has, on the whole, failed to produce anything of highest. interest 
or likely to be of considerable influence. But here, at length, is 
an authoritative statement from the recognized leader of a special 
school. Not only is it in itself a powerful presentation of the 
idealist position, it is also sure to take rank as a definitive text- 
book with many teachers and students of philosophy and theo- 
logy. It furnishes, too, probably the best popular account of the 
attitude adopted towards certain fundamental problems by Mr. 
Caird and his disciples. Further, for clearness, for courageous 
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adhesion to the consequences following from the first principles 
adopted, for felicity and wealth of illustration, and perhaps most 
conspicuously, for subtilty in applying crystallising categories to 
divergent phenomena, the work is unrivalled among recent con- 
tributions to the English literature of speculative theology. On 
these grounds it challenges criticism—consciously we think—and 
invites very careful attention. If absolute idealism be able to 
furnish forth the least objectionabl2 working account of the uni- 
verse, as its adherents claim, then in the sphere of religion pre- 
eminently its success must be vindicated or its failure discerned. 

There is a comparatively cheap and easy way of dismissing 
Mr. Caird, which, at the outset, ought to be distinctly repudiated. 
It is not hard to place a label, marked ‘ Hegelian,’ on him, to 
declare that Hegelianism is pantheism, and thus to end the whole 
matter. To recommend the human mind to throw his ‘three 
foot rule to the moles and to the bats’ may be apt, but it is with 
an aptness fair neither to criticised nor to critic, for the one 
ought to be taken on his own terms, the other, if earnest, at no 
less. The latter is bound to court a direct issue on the subject 
put forward, and may rejoice that, in this case, so clear a field is 
provided for it. What, then, of the former ? 

Regarding Hegel, Professor Caird has expressed himself with 
a decision that it is impossible to overlook. The time for dis- 
cipleship is past. ‘If by adherence to Hegel be meant that kind 
of discipleship which is content to be labelled with the name 
Hegelian as a complete indication of all its ideas and tendencies, 
we might state the fact still more broadly. For there are few, 
if any, in any country, who could now take up the same position 
towards Hegel which was accepted by his immediate disciples.’* 
Our author has not been untrue to his avowal. Perhaps we 
might say that he is more Hegelian than Hegel, and, in any case, 
the Gifford Lectures are in no sense a reproduction of Die Philo- 
sophie der Religion. 

Absence of the reconstruction of dogma constitutes the 
principal difference between Mr. Caird’s work and Hegel’s. The 
historical method has accomplished many things in the interval, 
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and Mr. Caird, especially in his chapters on the Jewish and 
Christian religions, has not been slow to take advantage of the 
newer results. He makes no explicit attempt to construct a pre- 
cise parallel between philosophy and religion, he does not ‘ inter- 
pret’ cardinal tenets of the faith—there is nothing, for instance, 
to place alongside Hegel’s presentation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The aim, on the contrary, is to trace a general law or 
principle, peculiar to human self-consciousness, throughout the 
entire course of religious history, and to find in this very history 
a development wherein the religious life of the race takes the 
shape which that of the individual, attaching due regard to his 
rational nature, might be expected to assume. 

The major part of the first volume consists mainly of intro- 
ductory matter. Here two distinct lines, a positive and a nega- 
tive, are pursued, but in both doctrines commonly associated with 
the Hegelian system are explained or defended. Religion, as 
such, is considered, and the discussion is coupled with certain 
conclusions respecting the kind of ‘science’ best fitted to assort 
religious phenomena. The chief end of the science of religion 
is to bring back difference to unity, and a speculative evolution 
may be said to furnish at once its method and direction. ‘The 
idea of an absolute unity, which transcends all the oppositions of 
finitude, and especially the last opposition, which includes all 
others—the opposition of subject and object—és the ultimate pre- 
supposition of our consciousness. Hence we cannot understand 
the real character of our rational life or appreciate the full com- 
pass of its movement, unless we recognise as its necessary 
constituents or guiding ideas, not only the ideas of object and 
subject, but:also the idea of God.’* Consequently, ‘ religions 
may differ very widely, they may be comparatively elevated or 
they may be what we would call degraded; but they have this 
as their common characteristic (at least when they rise above the 
vaguest superstition), that they give a kind of unity to life.’ f 
To discover what this unity is, and to show how it manifests 
itself in the nnmerous religions of the world, is the task to which 
Professor Caird addresses himself. On the one hand, by nega- 
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tive criticism, he amplifies his initial propositions in polemics 
upon Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Herbert Spencer. The 
conceptions of Deity entertained by these thinkers respectively 
do not conform to the notion of a unity presupposed in the 
difference between self and not self. They are, for this reason, 
inadequate, and the treatment of religions to which they neces- 
sarily lead is imperfect, or at all events unsatisfactory. They 
can never issue in a presentation of ‘ God as the first principle 
and the ultimate object of knowledge,’ and so the absoluteness 
indispensable to any sufficient theory of religion never comes full 
circle with them. Mr. Caird’s preliminary investigations are 
almost exclusively metaphysical, and they place him in possession 
of specific categories which he applies to the historical facts with 
amazing skill and subtilty. 

The point of departure is very plainly indicated in the Sixth 
and Seventh Lectures :— 

‘ We cannot say a single rational word without expressing or implying a 
principle of unity which manifests itself in and through the difference of 
self and the world; and the utmost goal of all our knowledge, nay, we 
may say the whole of our rational life, is to discover what is contained in 
that principle. Self, Not-self, God—these three ideas—mark out the sphere 
within which the movement of our spirits is confined ; and all that we can 


attain by the utmost effort of our spirits is to realise a little more clearly 
what we mean by the Self, by the Not-self, and by God.’* 


Further, it may be . 


‘Proved that the priority of the consciousness of objects to the con- 
sciousness of self, and of the consciousness of self to the consciousness of 
God, shows itself not in the isolation of any one of these ideas from the 
others, but rather in the way in which each of them becomes for a time 
predominant and forces the others to take on its own shape and to speak 
its own language. Hence we can distinguish three stages in the develop- 
ment of man, in which the form of his consciousness is successively deter- 
mined by the ideas of the object, the subject, and of God, as the principle 
of unity in both ; and each of these stages brings with it a special moditica- 
tion of the religious consciousness.’ + 


The entire field of facts is thus mapped out according to a specu- 
lative method which, in a sense, is beforehand with them in that, 
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so far as concerns the present discussion, it is established ere 
they have received any consideration. Types of religion must 
be found corresponding to the stages just specified, and the 
embodiment in them respectively of specialised aspects or self- 
consciousness must be distinctly proved. As man turns first to 
the not-self in the life of thought, objective religion leads the 
way in the evolutionary process. Fetichism, animism, and 
ancestor-worship are at the lower end of the scale. Then 
follows polytheism, striving, in the Vedic religion, to reach 
monotheism, and eventually, by an inevitable process, sinking 
back into the abstract unity of pantheism. This is succeeded by 
the most representative objective religion, that of Greece, in the 
treatment of which Professor Caird is at his best, perhaps 
because he is least metaphysical. The anthropomorphism which, 
particularly in Hellenism, accompanies the highest forms of 
objective religion naturally originates a transition to subjective 
considerations. Self looms larger and larger till at length man 
is left alone with his own soul, having surrendered the ‘ outward 
world to some power which is not regarded as divine.’* The f 
Lecture in which this transition and its meaning are exhibited 
(the Twelfth) is an excellent example of Professor Caird’s pro- 
cedure. With wonderful insight and resource, a plan is con- 
structed, and this is immediately removed from the speculative 
to the historical sphere for the systematising of recorded pheno- 
mena. Buddhism, Stoicism, and the religion of Israel are taken 
as types, each in its own rank showing a particular aspect of 
the predominance of the idea of self. Then follow several preg- 
+ ‘ nant discourses on the relation of Judaism to Christianity, in 
which the passage from subjective religion to the absolute reli- 
gion is set forth. The unity between subjective and objective 
religion was implicitly present even in the lowest religions, it was 
consciously perceived and explicitly expressed only by Jesus. 
The remainder of the work concerns itself with the internal 
development of Christianity. 

With this brief account of Professor Caird’s noble, broad, and 
serious thesis, and of the general manner in which it is applied, 
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we now pass to consider the questions indicated at the outset. 
The proposed scheme is undoubtedly put in operation, but at 
what expense? Are the conclusions final, that is, do they dis- 
pose successfully, not of all religious phenomena—for this task 
the author repudiates *—but of those selected for investigation ? 
What is to be said of the plan itself? This last point, seeing 
that it is at once more fundamental and preliminary, merits im- 
mediate attention. : 

The term Nothwendigkeit, as employed by the classical German 
idealists, may fairly be said to describe the leading characteristics 
of Mr. Caird’s method. Although the word, literally translated, 
means necessity, it does imply, in the physical sense, compulsion 
from without. The reference is rather to an inner principle, 
such a law as that under which acorns develope oaks, eggs hatch 
after their sorts, and the child becomes the father of the man.f 
Self-consciousness, as we are told, is an organism, and in its 
essential unity evolves by a necessity which is also self-realisation; 
it thus comes to achieve only what was always immanent in it. 
All happenings in the sphere of the religious consciousness, thus, 
could not have been otherwise, and their explanation implies 
constant reference to God, the unity ever present in the differ- 
ence between subject and object. It is to be noted that 
Mr. Caird keeps well within metaphysical limits. The question 
of the personality of God, accordingly, is not so pressing as it 
might otherwise conceivably be. We think that there is a defen- 
sible discretion shown here. The omission may be accepted as 
legitimate, if it be remembered that the result is a description of 
the ultimate unity in abstract terms which are equally applicable 
to other things, using this word in the conventional and widest 
sense. Further, language usually associated with ethical and 
personal qualities tends to be conspicuous by its absence. The 
question, to put it otherwise, is not one of sin, as the discussion 
of religion might lead many to expect. It deals rather with evil 
and imperfection, matters peculiar to moral life. In the theo- 
retical circle too, the difficulty is not one of personal responsi- 
bility, but of collective ignorance. 
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The religious problem consequently gives place to the philoso- 
phical. That is to say, it is not man’s relation to a supreme per- 
sonal being that demands consideration, but on the contrary, 
some men’s interpretation of the essential nature of the cosmo- 
logical experience of the race. The reply is to an inquiry about 
the unity of experience, and the results thus obtained are next 
employed to light up the dark places of religion. The 
tendency of the method, to put it briefly, is to evaporate 
the personal element in religious experience, and to re- 
place it by a common factor. Certainly this lends simpli- 
city to the treatment, and makes it -possible to grapple 
more easily with the multitudinous facts of religious life, 
which, however, when all is said, are no more than records of 
individual trial. Indeed, when in their first freshness, and vivi- 
fying others by the magic spell lent them by their originator, 
they are so wholly personal as to be significant only because they 
bear the stamp of this or thatman’s Ahnung. The mere analysis 
of universal self-consciousness or of consciousness in general, to 
be plain, objectifies too much the basis proposed for a philosophy 
of religion, and consequently accords fatally inadequate considera- 
tion to the subjective side. On this scheme, allowance cannot be 
made for those dumb thousands who, though not partakers in 
‘religious genius,’ yet operate as an embodied conscience in their 
immediate, and often very narrow circle. 

But, more than any theoretical analysis, the immediate 
character of Mr. Caird’s method in practice demands close 
attention. The simplicity and workability of his scheme are 
correlative to its metaphysical formality. By a logical process 
he réaches universal results, and these he applies so as to 
reduce differences and smooth away difficulties. On this 
point, indeed, he is quite explicit, in referring to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and the terms describe his own case also. ‘ Simplifica- 
tion is valuable only because it enables us to, see our way through 
many details and complexities which have hitherto resisted all 
the efforts of our thought, but which become pliant and 
intelligible to him who has grasped the law of their variation. 
If, after we have reached such a universal or law, such a simple 
explanation of many complex phenomena, we are sometimes at 
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liberty to dismiss many of the particular details from our 
memory, and to regard ourselves as possessing in the law the 
substance and kernel of them all, this is only because in the law 
we have a clue to guide us to the particulars which at any time 
it may seem necessary to verify. . . . In a sense such a 
universal may be beyond knowledge; not, however, because it is 
too vague and general for definite thought, but for the opposite 
reason, that it is inexhaustible. * It need scarcely be said, 
however, that in working out his theory, Mr. Caird does not 
rigidly adhere to such a partial line. But, undoubtedly, an effort 
is made to keep the facts within the compass of a definite scheme, 
and this seems to produce a certain confusion. The universal, or 
presupposed unity in self-consciousness, is not kept sufficiently 
distinct from the common element which appears on analysis of 
selected instances of this self-consciousness. The former is 
strictly a priori, the latter a posteriori; the one is the product of 
deduction, the other of induction. Neither proves itself, yet both 
are worked together, and so they do not serve to mutual verifica- 
tion after each has been applied in the abstract. The latter, ac- 
cordingly, rapidly wanes. The head, that is, the theory, makes 
the theologian. 

These suggestions may be further emphasized by pointing to a 
tendency—due, we are convinced, to the method adopted—to 
treat the evolution of religion as if it were a logical process of de- 
velopment. Now, taking the term evolution, employed by our 
author to describe his work, certain of its implications must be 
- noticed. It implies a selective synthesis which is the result 
neither of subjective energy nor of objects themselves, but of both 
combined. Within the sphere of philosophy, we take this to im- 
ply that, when a difficulty and a solution occur to the thinker, 
the latter ought to be brought to the test of objective interpreta- 
tion. The nature of the environment within which it is to be 
applied cannot fail to affect it, and to alter its first appearance— 
its aspect as it sprang brand new from the brain of its originator. 
But this procedure can hardly receive application in the case of 
a logical process inevitable in all self-consciousness, and therefore, 
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not only independent, but even productive of environment. The 
tendency is, on the contrary, to view the whole movement as one 
of inner development. Self-consciousness has from the beginning 
of time certain qualities within itself. These, by its own inner 
determination, it renders explicit in religions. History is not to 
be explained as a true evolution in which a selective synthesis 
takes place in a conditioning medium, and issues in a series of 
determinate variations. Perforce it is a neuter, valuable, not for 
itself, but as illustrating a prescribed theory, and intelligible only 
when it corroborates a specified thesis. The development from 
within self-consciousness, according to the elements constituent 
of its nature, tends to obliterate the evolution according to the 
co-operating, changing, yet determining factors in living, or con- 
crete, advance. The history of religions receives too little atten- 
tion, the translation of some of its incidents into the language of 
an ‘intellectual naturalism’ claims too much. The personal ex- 
perience of a man who, at a certain period of his career, came to 
consider himself one with God, cannot induce the same interest 
as the theory of the manner in which the widespread belief in a 
God-man inevitably arose out of the eternally fixed factors of 
self-consciousness. The real evolution in the one case pales be- 
fore the theoretical development in the other. 

While it is very far from our intention to support the thesis 
that philosophy of religion ought to be empirical, we must insist 
upon holding that the series of religious phenomena has as much 
reality and requires as careful investigation, from the empirical 
-side, as any other succession of events. Philosophy of religion, 
-consequently, like other forms of enquiry, is condemned to fit its 
infinity to the finite, and in this alone can it find salvation. 

In what follows, attention may be directed, for the purpose of 
illustrating difficulties already mentioned, to (1) Primitive reli- 
gion, with special reference to what is known as Fetichism ; (2) 
Buddhism and subjectivity ; (3) Judaism and its treatment ; (4) 
Christianity and its interpretation. Thereafter it may be pos- 
sible to sum up a few results. 

(1.) It is no part of our present purpose to attempt any dis- 
cussion of the origins to which savage religion may be traced. 
They are, indeed, so wrapped in obscurity that the inquiry would 
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be to little profit, and, moreover, Mr. Caird expressly safeguards. 


the point.* Nevertheless, one cannot help observing that, 
whether fetchism be the basic form of religion or not, certain 
psychological traits accompany it, as many writers allow. Comte 
held that early religion sprang from a condition of ‘pure feti- 
chism, constantly characterised by the free and direct exercise 
of our primitive tendency to conceive all external bodies whatso- 
ever, natural or artificial, as animated by a life essentially analo- 
gous to our own, with mere differences of intensity.’ f Apart 
altogether from the question of time sequence, the mental quali- 
ties here specified are undoubtedly true to fact. Savages put 
analogy in place of causality. Ail their inferences, alike in con- 
clusions and premisses, are guided by striking associations, by 
supposed likenesses, by fancied filiations. Their thoughts become 
objectified, and the subjective, no matter how fantastic, does 
duty for reality and especially for relations between realities. As 
against Comte, however, it is frequently urged that fetichism is 
not the initial stage of the human mind. There are those, like 
Casparit and Hellwald,’§ who maintain that the worship of objects 
was preceded by at least two other periods of superstition—those 
of the adoration of the family and of spirits. On the other hand, 
the most commonly accepted doctrine places fetichism either 
after, or at a late period in, the animistic stage. Be this as it 
may, the point we now urge is that, whether holding with Comte, 
with Caspari and Hellwald, with Spencer and Tylor, or with Fr. 
Schultze, || in respect to the relative precedence of fetichism, one 
is bound to admit certain definite psychological accompaniments 
in all cases equally. Fetich worship implies a ‘tendeny to conceive 
external bodies as animated by a life essentially analogous to our 
own, or conceptions of animating souls and presiding spirits as 
efficient causes of all nature, ‘or a looking at objects anthropo- 
pathically as alive, as sentient and willing.’ For, in its truly 
primitive state, fetichism depends upon the savages’ power of 
personification, and upon the manner in which liberty of choice 





* Cf. L, p. 218, note 2. + Philosophie Positive, Vol. V., p. 30. 
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is exercised among the things personified so as to entitle some to- 
consideration or abuse. During its later, and more generally 
known stage, fetichism is a form of belief, not in this or that 
object, but in the idea by which the worshipper is possessed that 
the stock or stone is inhabited by a spirit, or may become so 
inhabited on the pronunciation of the proper spell. Consequently, 
to discuss savage religion, even in what seems to be its most 
objective phase—fetichism—as if it were objective only in an over 
simple and perhaps partial procedure. For, plainly, what stands 
in need of analysis is, not so much the metaphysical element 
which takes form in a peculiar general relation of things to man’s 
mind, but rather the psychological conceptions and their correla- 
tive states, which supply the presuppositions of such objective 
selection as is required for guasi religious purposes. Merely to 
bunch together the endless complexities of fetichism, to say 
nothing of other forms of early religion, under the common name, 
objective, is also to foreclose the psychological analysis so necessary 
to faithful appreciation of the facts. The very points which 
demand elucidation are thus decided offhand, as it were. The 
object, the thing, is reverenced, and nothing more need be said, 
save by way of illustration. But, even with most minute 
investigation, this is precisely the question on which, even yet, it 
is impossible to dogmatise. Is the fetich worshipped for its own 
sake, or as an instrument of magic; does the negro abase himself 
before the stone, or before the spirit supposed to be dwelling 
therein; does the African beat the stock to punish it, or to 
influence some power through it? These, and cognate problems, 
cannot be solved except by psychological investigation. For it is 
not the thing that is of importance, but the manner in which it is 
regarded. Fetichism, to wit, involves subjective elements at 
least as important as the objective, and to class it as implying the 
latter alone is not to deal fairly with it. And it may be added,— 
although we do not press this point, because it is derived from a 
late stage of fetichism,—that objects gifted with the possession 
of magical powers presuppose the inception of abstract ideas, or 
at least of what is uncommonly like them. A god, or generalised 
conception drawn from phenomena, is the only cause to which 
the efficacy of the fetich can well be attributed. Indeed, magic 
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demands the presence of a species of philosophy; and so, per- 
haps, may have originated the modern distaste for metaphysics 
in some quarters. 

The large subjective admixture in fetichism certainly favours 
the belief entertained by Mr. Max Miiller, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and Dr. Pfleiderer,* that this is not the earliest form of religion. 


And the doctrine is further negatively supported by the fact that ~ 


-a clear advance from this lower ‘objectivity’ to the higher 
‘objectivity’ of polytheism cannot be traced. Fetichism, in 
short, is as much subjective as objective, because it is very prob- 
ably a descent from some more abstract form of faith. But, 
even if this be taken for granted, it by no means proves the 
necessary objectivity of savage religion. For, those who are fain 
to argue that fetichism is primitive, rightly base their contention 
on the condition of the mental organisation in early man. The 
extraordinary tangle of observances, superstitions, and venerated 
objects, so typical of this stage, is due to the comparative pre- 
dominance of that most subjective of psychological qualities— 
feeling. Momentary: impulse is the source, and because it issues 
in immediate positive expression, it deceives by its seeming 
-externality. It leans upon the sensuous, and craves for concrete 
embodiment. Yet, but for the originating sentience, there would 
be nothing. ‘The fetich is essentially a local god,’ no doubt. 
But man must have subjectively contributed both to the deity 
-and the locality ere one name or the other could have taken on 
aught of religious significance. This is well illustrated in 
Rémer’s curious experience. He ‘once peeped in at an open 
door, and found an old negro caboceer sitting amid twenty 
thousand fetiches in his private fetich-museum, thus performing 
his devotions. The old man told him that he did not know the 
hundredth part of the use they had been to him; his ancestors 
and he had collected them, and each had done some service. The 
visitor took up a stone about as'big as a hen’s egg, and its owner 
told its history. He was once going out on important business, 





* Cf. Hibbert Lectures, Max Miiller, p. 105 ; Herbert Spencer in The 
Nineteenth Century, Vol. XVI., pp. 8-9; Philosophy of Religion, Pfleiderer, 
Vol. III., p. 16 (Eng. Trans.) 
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but crossing the threshold he trod on this stone and hurt him- 
self. Ha! ha! thought he, art thou here? So he took the stone, 
and it helped him through his undertaking for days.’* So 
subjective is this that we must put forth a constructive effort of 
imagination, equally subjective, to comprehend how the objects 
came thus to be lifted out of their mere externality. The truth 
is that primitive forms of religion are as subjective as the 
primitive morality of self-assertion. The expression of strong 
emotion—as in long sustained religious dances; the associations 
born of simple impressions—as that birds are to be adored because 
they raise themselves from the earth; the sensuous need for a 
present reality, which causes feeling to thicken, as it were, into 
an actual object ; these are one and all inseparable from primi- 
tive religion, and they prove it to be as fertile on the inner as on 
the outer side. The undeveloped mind, which has few ideas 
capable of moral or religious characterisation, is, notwithstanding, 
as much a mind as one germinative of the highest abstractions. 
It is, accordingly, impossible simply to class its religious ten- 
dencies as objective, and so pass from them. In primitive re- 
ligion, whether it be fetichism or not, the object not merely 
‘presents itself to the spirit of man,’ ¢ but, in addition, is capable 
of presenting itself in a form to which the name religious can be 
properly applied, only because the spirit of man has first shaped 
it to subserve this end. 

(2.) When discussing Buddhism, it is of moment to avoid the 
misleading parallels with Christianity, which only too many 
modern writers have encouraged. As we shall see below, 
Christianity is pre-eminently a subjective religion, and it is easy 
to fall into the error of meting out similar treatment to Buddhism. 
In spite of a common search for salvation, a common integral 
ascetism, and certain external qualities attributed to Jesus and 
Gautama alike, the two religions are, in all essentials, most luridly 
contrasted. The person of the Christ is Christianity ; the per- 
son of Gautama recedes more and more as investigation pro- 
gresses, while his system gains ever-increasing prominence. “The 





* Primitive Oulture, E. B. Tylor, Vol. II., p. 158 (Edition 1873). 
t Vol. I., p. 255.{ 
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language of Buddhism has no word for the poesy of Christian 
love.’* ‘The sin of self,’ so fittingly celebrated in the Light of 
Asia, is of a purely intellectual matter, and has no reference to that 
self-seeking which is condemned in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Mara and the Devil do not tempt in the same way. Gautama 
would have missed salvation had he insisted on his own person- 
ality ; Christ saved men only by the perception that His person- 
ality was indispensable. The conversion necessary in the one 
case has literally no point of contact with that desired in the 
other. The Buddha is ‘converted’ by an objective transforma- 
tion, by a new mental synthesis respecting the world. He be- 
comes ‘holy’ when he understands that bodily life contains no 
satisfaction; he is ‘saved’ when he knows that damnation and 
safety are alike meaningless. Now this sharp contrast with 
Christianity is produced by the objective basis on which Buddhism 
rests. And, while Mr. Caird perceives, and plainly emphasizes,t 
the great gulf fixed between the two religions, in his anxiety to 
constitute Buddhism a main example of subjective religion, he 
omits to give sufficient weight to its objective starting point. 

If there be any extent to which Buddhism is subjective—it is 
also objective in exactly the same degree. The most intellectual 
of religions, it naturally finds centre within the individual mind, 
but, at the same time, the material to which mental effort is 
directed is fundamentally objective. To become a Buddha one 
must needs get enlightenment. But ere the four Noble Truths 
—of Suffering, the Cause of Suffering, the Cessation of Sorrow, 
and the Path to Rest—can be apprehended, an entire system of , 
philosophy, throwing new light upon the nature of the universe, 
has to be adopted and assimilated. A metaphysical theory of the 
most abstract type—of a type, that is, which only ages of specu- 
lation had evolved from the Indian mind—is the substance of the 
religion. ‘Buddhism recognises no eternal Being, only an eternal 
Becoming.’ Atheism, not merely as a gratuitous assumption, 
but as the legitimate result of a long train of meditation and 
reasoning, is the point of departure. The law of causality per- 





* Buddha, Oldenberg, p. 292. + Cf., Vol. L, p. 364, 
t Die Religion des Buddhas, Képpen, p. 230. 
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vades the entire framework of sensibly perceived being, and 
clasps it with iron grip. This, any man who sufficiently battles 
in severe contemplation, may learn for himself. Salvation comes 
by way of such knowledge, and is altogether reserved for the wise. 
But, wherein consists wisdom? Wholly in knowledge of the 
illusoriness of sensible things, in the recognition that the material 
world is transitory to its every atom. Life passes into death, and 
from corruption fresh life springs only to meet the inevitable fate 
once again. ‘ Neither in the aérial region, nor in the depths of 
the sea, nor if thou piercest into the clefts of the mountains, wilt 
thou find any place on this earth where the hand of death will 
not reach thee. . . . Whoso looketh down upon the world, 
as though he gazed on a mere bubble or a dream, him the ruler 
Death beholdeth not.’* But, ‘for man, who moves in an earthly 
sphere, and has his place and finds his enjoyment in an earthly 
sphere, it will be very difficult to grasp this matter, the law of 
causality, the chain of causes and effects.’ ¢ This difficulty is the 
source of all sorrow. Could men but bring themselves to see 
that the objective world is illusory, that the senses are only 
bulwarks of ignorance, that there is no soul, and that there 
ought to be no hereafter, they would have made some pro- 
gress along the one path to deliverance. So long as they 
cannot take this view of objectivity, with its subjective conse- 
quences, they are in the bond of Karma. The desire to live, as 
a self or separate individuality, remains, and after death, the 
soul will by transmigrating reappear in fresh guise to receive the 
condemnation of suffering in a novel manner. For, each is but a 
unit in the cycle of living, till all desire of life has been 
extinguished ; and what is true of self is also true of everything 
in the universe. Every man must approve these doctrines for 
himself, and in this respect Buddhism is individualistic. The 
faithful are doomed to tread the ‘ sacred eightfold path’ in lone- 
liness. But this path can only be discovered by a searching 
which includes study of the world as well as of self. The error 
which results in regarding Buddhism as if it were purely sub- 
jective is due to a partial view of it. Were the main doctrine to 
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the effect that thought alone is sure, Buddhism would certainly 
be subjective. Yet its metaphysic is based on the positive 
statement that the universe is of suffering all compact. A sub- 
jective process results in this discovery, an objective fact is its 
necessary prelude and unfailing accompaniment. For the ex- 
plicit import of the theory is simply that causality alone has 
real being. When this has come to clear consciousness, the ideal 
manifests itself. And the ideal is that to which causality cannot 
be applied. Here, then, are the two sides of the Buddhist specu- 
lation, neither of which has any meaning apart from the other. 
Taking either, it is possible to term the religion objective or 
subjective, as the case may be, for each characterisation finds 
basis in the recorded facts. Mr. Caird has occupied himself too 
exclusively with the thought that Buddhism is ‘the religion of 
annihilation.’ This implies assent to the interpretation of the 
heretic Yamaka. ‘At this time a monk named Yamaka had 
adopted the following heretical notion; “I understand the 
doctrine taught by the Exalted One to be this, that a monk who 
is free from sin, when his body dissolves, is subject to annihila- 
tion, that he passes away, that he does not exist beyond death.”’ * 

Yamaka, after a dialectic encounter, departs from these conclusions. 

So far as contemplation is concerned, a connection between sub- 

jective and objective—as befits metaphysic—is always presupposed, 

and, when these arrive at the point of separation, knowledge, 

which is the instrument of the religion, fails. The central 

doctrine is altogether too subtle to be shut up in any one 

category. ‘ Does the path lead into a new existence? Does it 

lead into the Nothing? The Buddhist creed rests in delicate 

equipoise between the two.’f If it can be shown to be subjective, 

it can, with equal reason, be proved objective. For its aim is, on 

an objective basis, to get rid of what is commonly known as the 

subjective; and on a subjective basis, to realise the inmost import 

of what is commonly called the objective. ‘The only God is 

what man himself may become,’ the only becoming is a sourceless 

and interminable causality which, when comprehended, inculcates 

that escape from itself is the condition of godhead. 
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The conception that Buddhism is merely ‘a religion of protest,’ * 
fathered by Hegel, originated in the tendency to class it as the 
subjective religion. Gautama lived and died ‘a good Hindu.” 
The very defects of his doctrine were occasioned by its natural 
development from the environment of Indian thought, the very 
reasons for its spread lie in its objective applications. Buddhism 
has never at any time been the only religion of its professors, 
and, at the present moment, none among the millions of its 
adherents cling to it solely. For—as the abstract specula-. 
tion out of which it grew predetermined—it is so highly meta- 
physical that it affords no object of worship. So Chinese and 
Cingalese, to take extreme types, pray to their ancestors or to 
spirits. Nevertheless, Buddhism has deeply affected Asian 
society. Its failure to keep its purity intact may be traced far 
more to its supersubtle metaphysic than to its supposed extraction 
of the meaning from life. Its incalculable influence, on the 
other hand, arose from the positive and hortatory rules which it 
formulated. The Eight. Precepts, the six Quarters of men’s 
duties to one another, with their sixty-one special divisions, the 
‘liberality, courtesy, kindliness, and unselfishness which are to- 
the world what the linchpin is to the rolling chariot’—these lent 
it power and spread it afar. Inasmuch as it was metaphysical 
the people found it a sealed book, and directed their aspiration 
to the gods of other faiths. Here it was destined to remain a 
protest against idolatry and all gross conceptions of deity. But, 
in the objective applications, which arose on the basis of this 
metaphysic, it became a great positive power. Regarded as a 
subjective system it almost wholly came short of religious effect. 
When viewed as an objective scheme of ethics its permanent signi- 
fication plainly appears. For, moulded by the national charac- 
teristics of those with whom it came into contact, Gautama’s 
practical philanthropy, and loving pitifulness accomplished in- 
calculable good by carrying conceptions of righteous dealing 
between man and man into lands where injustice, born of old 
prescriptive right, had long held sway. Indeed, it might be said 
that his tenets had little significance as a subjective religion, 
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much as an objective moulding force. To comprehend a law of 
a becoming, which operates in no substratum, is not given to 
every man, but no one can fail to understand the general import 
of the precept, 
‘ Let his livelihood be kindliness, 
His conduct righteousness, 


Then in the fulness of gladness, 
He will make an end of grief.’ * 


(3.) Many have alleged that the treatment of Judaism is among 
the least satisfactory parts in Hegel’s Religionsphilosophie. This 
thinker’s passion for Hellenism did little to prepare him for full 
appreciation of the great contrasted civilization and religion. 
Despite skilful use of more recent sources, and an environment 
totally different, Mr. Caird’s account of the same subject is not 
altogether free from similar defects. It abounds in pregnant 
glances, but it blinks too much the circumstances of the immense 
variations that mark the Jewish faith. No doubt, it is deduced 
from certain assumptions that possess large measure of truth. 
At a particular stage the impervious selfhood of Yahveh was 
certainly maintained, and so subjectivity in religion predominated. 
But the crucial statement in Deuteronomy, for example, is only 
one aspect of the whole truth. ‘Know therefore this day, and 
consider it in thine heart, that the Lord (Yahveh) he is God in 
the heaven above, and upon the earth beneath; there is none 
else. t So far as we now know, Israel’s faith, as Renan rightly 
insists, always differed from that of related tribes, and it passed, 
as Kuenen and others have shown, into a highly developed type 
of monotheism. Yet, it must never be forgotten that there was 
a primitive ‘ monolatry,’ ¢ and that ‘ ethical monotheism ’ did not 
end Jewish religious progress. This monotheism itself, moreover, 
is ‘religious,’ not ‘metaphysical.’§ The religion of "Israel, in 
other words, can be taken as the highest type of oakdactive 
religion only if a series of tacit assumptions be admitted without 
dispute. These may be stated as follows. Yahveh is alleged to 





* Dhammapada, v. 376. + Deuteronomy, chap. iv., 39. 
t Of. Beitriige zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Baethgen, Preface. 
§ Alttestament. Theologie, Schultz, pp. 166, sq. 
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be transcendent—set apart from man and unapproachable.* He 
is the one magnificent personality, and, by comparison, the human, 
like the natural, is dwarfed into utter insignificance. This 
separation of the divine from the earthly accounts for the gloomy 
features of Judaism, and takes shape in a hopeless acquiescence, 
such as is exemplified in Ecclesiastes, Its burden is, ‘ Know thou 
that for all these things God will bring thee into judgment.’ f 
Once more, it is held that ‘the Jew is God’s servant, who 
labours to deserve eternal life by his conformity to the law.’ Or, 
as Wellhausen has it, ‘the sum of the means became the end; 
through the Thorah God was forgotten.’{ Legalism erected a 
barrier between Yahveh and his people which never could be over- 
passed, and men either turned to pharisaism, or were thrown 
back on a self-centered mysticism. This is one of the few points 
that Mr. Caird has in common with so-called evangelicals, and it 
arises from the acceptation by both of St. Paul’s interpretation of 
the later Jewish religion—a view coloured by all the passion of a 
pervert. If these assumptions and their implications be true, 
then Judaism may fairly be taken as the eminent type of 
subjective religion. Its circumstances, must, however, be in- 
vestigated somewhat more closely. 

Let us agree, at the outset, to take the religion of the Jews 
only in its middle and later periods, only in its ‘ethical mono- 
theism,’ and in its ‘legalism and formalism which entangle all 
life in a network of meaningless prescriptions.’§ Restricting 
the enquiry thus, and putting the matter very summarily, it may 
be affirmed, first, that prophetic ideals are by no means so exclu- 
sively subjective as has been alleged. The yahvehistic notion of 
righteousness, as set forth by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, has little in 
it of that ‘change of heart’ which subjectivism demands. Not 
the personal relation of the believer to his God, but the sin of a 
whole nationality, receives attention. Social defects, effete 
institutions, and the like objective considerations, hold the field. 
Even a century later, when the ethical monotheism was at its 
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height, the same holds true in the main. Ata future time, the 
contention of the prophets seems to be, the personal element in 
religion will come to predominate. ‘In those days every one 
shall die for his own iniquity."* And, even when the extreme 
representative of subjectivism, Jeremiah, is carefully studied, it 
is not at all certain that his introspection and consequent insis- 
tence upon the personal relation of Yahveh to his worshipper, 
give cachet to his utterances.— On the whole, we incline to agree 
with Stade that the most personal passages are later additions. 
But, even thus, permitting subjectivity special predominance, a 
large objective factor remains, The prophets return from self 
to the world. Yahveh is elevated beyond the reach of other 
deities because He created the world, and because He is the 
immanent originator of all the changes in Jewish history. 
Jeremiah’s long self-communing disappears in Ezekiel and the 
second Isaiah, and Yahveh is conceived as a saving power who, 
in the course of time, will lead captivity captive. And, although - 
a diffused or world-wide force of this kind, He is represented as 
very near to His people—dwelling in the temple, or hovering, like 
a bright cloud, over Jerusalem. 

Secondly, the doctrine that Yahveh was transcendent, and 
therefore distant from his people, implies a metaphysical inter- 
pretation of the prophetic teaching which, in the absence of any 
systematised account of the nature of deity, has no warrant. 
The transcendency is attributable rather to a modern and theo- 
logical reading of a naive religious conception. God dwelt in 
the temple near His people, and in heaven, which was viewed 
not simply as a place but as a state or condition. Ecclesiastes 
excepted, there is no warrant for imagining that heaven was cut 
off from earth. Further, Yahveh is immanent in the universe» 
not only because He is the hourly superintendent of Jewish 
destiny, but because ‘ He watches over and controls the susten- 
ance and life of all plants and animals, and directs immediately 
all natural phenomena.’{ The prophets had no formulated 





* Jeremiah, ch. xxxi. 29-30. 
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doctrine of a God separated from nature, and the dualism which 
Mr. Caird emphasizes * is a factor which his metaphysic reflects 
into their religious simplicity. It has little or no warrant in 
their books, and even admitting the evidence of Ecclesiastes, it 
must be said that Koheleth is too completely non-Jewish to bear 
the exclusive burden of so large a deduction. In fact, the 
particularism, in which he too partakes, contradicts the doctrine 
of transcendence. The Jews did not trouble about metaphysi- 
cal constructions, but simply satisfied themselves that Yahveh 
had specially charged Himself with their care. There was no 
need to elaborate a theory of his relation to them or to the world, 
the truth of his nearness had been so plainly revealed. The God 
who loves them that live in the fear—that is, the conscious 
acknowledgment—of His law is more prominent than the God 
who slays idolators or chastises the unrighteous in Israel. 

Thirdly, taking the post-exilic religion, not in one alone of 
its many and most perplexing aspects, but, as a whole, it may 
be affirmed that the Jews adopted the Law as a special privi- 
lege which endowed them with an ideal of the good life 
directly revealed by Yahveh. This was the mediator between 
God and man. ‘ Beloved are Israel,’ as rabbinical literature 
has it, ‘for unto them was given the law.’ For, as has been 
admirably said, ‘ Without ignoring the dangerous particularism 
of the Jewish mediation, we must not be blind to its spiritual 
effects within the borders of the community. In the pictorial 
language of the Midrash, before the law was given, heaven 
and earth were still separate and apart; but at the season of 
its bestowal, Moses went up to heaven, and God came down 
upon earth.’ ¢ It was only with the law that Yahvehism be- 
came a people’s religiot ; and anyone who cares to study the 
nature of the Jew’s relation to the torah will readily under- 
stand why, to this good hour, he remains personally near to 
Deity, and has for weary centuries been willing to endure any 
evil rather than part with God’s peculiar gift which, as a 
theory would have it, did nothing but bring the twin curses of 
canting hypocrisy and paralysing doubt. 
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(4.) Consideration of the treatment accorded to Chris- 
tianity naturally falls into two parts. The first concerns the 
nature of the Christian religion and St. Paul’s estimate of its 
import. The historical evolution of life and doctrine in the 
Christian communities constitutes the second. Although 
similar views mark Mr. Caird’s account of both subjects, they 
ead to different results in each case, so that separate notice is 
unavoidable. 

Whatever may be said of the doctrines ultimately worked 
up into Christian theology in the long course of its develop- 
ment, there can hardly be a doubt that at its source, Chris- 
tianity was purely Jewish. Little abstract thinking, and no 
learning were at its birth, but rather an overmastering sense 
of man’s relation to Deity. The God of the Jews was alone 
capable of furnishing the divine nature which could constitute 
one of the factors in this spiritual communion. Christianity 
grows directly out of Jiidaism in that it supplies a systematic 
account of God’s indwelling in man. The older religions had 
here rested satisfied with a series of naive suggestions—naive 
in that no attempt was made to see that they tallied with one 
another. As we have tried to observe, the Jews did not set 
God afar off. But no effort was put forth to show precisely 
why ‘the prayer of the humble pierces the clouds, why, that 
is, a specific attitude of the human spirit implies a response 
‘in the divine nature which results in inter-communion. 
Christianity was a further contribution to the explicit state- 
ment of the subjective element which is the very nerve of all 
religion. It is the subjective religion, not Buddhism, or 
Stoicism, or Judaism. For, here pre-eminently, both in the 
Person of its Founder, and in the character of the belief which 
He requires from his professors, the inner, or personal, process 
inseparable from highest religious aspiration stands at length 
completely revealed. It may very well be that Christianity is 
the ‘absolute’ religion. No further exemplification of the 
essentials of the religious state is necessary ; humanly speaking, 
no other may be possible. But, with respect to the individual 
who is, after all, the centre of spiritualised life, it is as 
truly the most subjective of religions; for in its most specific 
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quality it consists of a personally realised relation between the 
worshipper and God, a relation rendered possible by Christ. 
To term it the ‘absolute’ religion, in a metaphysical sense, is 
at once to desublimate it into a philosophy, and to try to 
reduce the endless differences of its revivifying power in each 
separate case to a simple, or abstractly logical, expression ; 
and this leads to a definite method of interpreting it, which is 
not only inadequate to the historical facts, but tends also to 
obscure the very essence of the religion itself. 
; Viewed as a whole, the presentation of Christ’s mission, and 
the conceptions of His person and position, are governed by 
an all-pervading tendenz.* That is to say, the relations in which 
Christianity is expected to stand to other stages in the de- 
velopment of religion are preconceived, and the occurrences 
adduced, like the individuals portrayed, are skilfully found to 
arrange themselves as had been anticipated. ‘It is a law of 
human history that principles and tendencies which are really 
universal, should at first make their appearance in an indi- 
vidual form, as if bound up with the passing existence of a 
particular nation or even of asingle man. . . . It is only 
the greatest of all instances of this law of development which 
we see in the early history of Christianity. . . . Thus the 
way in which, in the thought of the disciples, the ordinary 
limitations of finitude and humanity—of that in the finite 
world and in man which separates them from God—gradually 
drop away from the image of Christ, has in it something which, 
though unexampled in degree, yet agrees in kind with the 
ordinary process by which the ideal reveals itself in and 
> through the real.’t The process of the Absolute, metaphy- 
sically conceived, is read into history, and history is unfolded 
as the exhibition of this process, in which there are endless 
differences in degree but none in kind. Once clearly formu- 
lated, the movement cannot be conceived as energising other- 
wise, but the persons incident to it might quite well be 
replaced, seeing that degrees of manifestation are not tied 
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down to their authors as are absolute divergencies in kind. 
Christ is admitted to have been unique in His work, * no such 
admission can be entertained with respect to His person; for a 
theory which construes the evolution of religion as a develop- 
ing series of conceptions—of and from God—cannot possibly 
permit any divergences in kind within its progress. If it did, 
the process would inevitably break down. Something for 
which it could not account would be wedged in between its 
two halves. Accordingly, unavoidable tendencies shape the 
construction of Christ and Christianity. The person becomes 
less and less, the speculative Idea of his achievement more and 
more. The systematised statement of the manner in which an 
individual caused his career to epitomise ‘the eternal circulation 
of the divine life’ replaces the absolute significance of the vehicle 
of this revelation. As Shakespeare or Goethe stand to poetry, 
as Beethoven or Mozart to music, as Cesar or Cromwell to 
war and government, as Raphael and Michael-Angelo to 
painting and sculpture, so Jesus stands to religion. He is 
first, not perhaps among His peers, but certainly among His 
compeers.t The single life is in every case an instance of a 
universal principle. Given a particular Weltanschauung, and 
the interpretation offered by Mr. Caird follows. We have to 
remember that it is no more than an interpretation, and that it 
is no part of the religious man’s spiritual ‘ business philosophi- 
cally to arrange matters between the Christian-theistic Welt- 
anschauung on the one side, and the deistic, or pantheistic, or 
materialistic, on the other, which latter have first to fight out 
their mortal conflict with one another.’} In contradistinction, 
it may be submitted that Christianity does not start from an 
analytic of self-consciousness as revealed in man, but from a 
certain historical fact—the Person of Christ. It embodies, not 
merely a philosophic scheme dealing with rationality, but rathe 
a kind of spiritual presence never before exemplified and never 
repeated since. Its marvel does not lie so much in the whole 





* Cf., e.g., Vol. IL., p. 151. 
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evolution of which it is a part, as in the circumstance that it 
put an end to one developing series and initiated another 
which still goes on. This it accomplished through a peculiar 
personality in whom alone the saving power of Deity was made 
known. Christ is far more than an episode in the life-history 
of a race in which the divine nature has been always manifest- 
ing itself from less to greater fulness. He is the sole mediator 
between God and man, in the sense that only by seeking to 
find salvation from sin through Him can men ever hope to ex- 
perience that inner oneness with God wherein religion is con- 
summated. The leading problem for any systematic explanation 
of Christianity lies here. Philosophy of religion must attempt 
to show that ‘for the Christian of the present the historical 
appearance of Jesus can become accessible as something un- 
doubtedly certain and intelligible as God’s revelation,’ and 
that Christianity really ‘ arises in us when the good, as a power 
ot judging and yet rescuing us, becomes through Jesus Christ 
a fact in our lives.* The divinity of Christ, as thus construed, 
is inseparable from His religion, because it is the conclusion at 
which men necessarily arrive, if they realise that God alone 
could have conformed to God as He did. Christianity is, thus, 
the distinctively subjective religion. For, it implies an inward 
change, dependent, however, upon appreciation of the same 
change as actually personalised once, and upon the spiritual 
perception that such transformation, ending, as it did, in unity 
with God, could have been wrought out by God alone. 
According to Christianity, men become fellow-workers with 
God—they must find the disposition. He has guaranteed in 
Christ what the results will be. Not an inherited self-con- 
sciousness, but an inner experience that Christ has, and can 
transmit, saving grace, constitutes the core of Christianity, and 
firmly establishes its universal nature. In his own work-a-day 
life, each must prove for himself, reproduce in his own char- 
acter, what the disciples testify of Christ. Only then will he 
conform to the faith in a personal redeemer without which 
Christianity has no more than a doubtful logical superiority 





“ Cf. Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, Hermann, passim. 
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over other religions. Indeed, the historical facts, which have 
withstood all the fire of modern New Testament criticism, 
admit of no other conclusion. The continued life of Christ in 
the sweet experience of His people is not accounted for on the 
speculative method ; and the method can only be applied by 
eviscerating the recorded incarnation, atonement, and resur- 
rection of all except an abstract significance. 

The emphasis laid upon St. Paul’s contribution to the 
progress of Christianity, and the deductions which it is 
necesssary to make from his doctrine, go far to corroborate 
what has been already said. The tendency to minimise the 
personal element, to be ‘ careful of the type,’ and ‘ careless of 
the single life,’ is here accentuated. ‘For St. Paul, what we 
may in a narrower sense call the personal element of the 
gospel history disappeared altogether ; and Jesus was simply 
the Christ, the living embodiment of the Messianic idea, which 
at once disappointed the old Messianic expectations of the 
Jews, and gave them a higher fulfilment.’* This is so 
extreme as to remind one of Von Hartmann’s extraordinary 
construction of the New Testament history, in which Jesus 
appears as the originator of das Judenchristenthum, and St. 
Paul as the founder of Christianity.t A comparison of the two 
tendenz interpretations is interesting as illustrating how history 
can be led to speak as the historian desires. While, in fair- 
ness, it must be pointed out that Mr. Caird’s reading is far 
richer than Von Hartmann’s, the significant truth remains that 
he lays stress upon the indispensableness of St. Paul, and 
enforces certain aspects of Pauline teaching for special 
purposes. It is the St. Paul of the Areopagus,—‘in him we 
live, and move, and have our being,’ —and the St. Paul of the 
eighth chapter of Romans,—‘ the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God,’— 
whom Mr. Caird enhances.t St. Paul, when he insists on the 
atonement, is not so significant. “The simple intuition of 





* Vol. II., p. 198. 
+ To which Mr. Caird himself refers, Vol. II., p. 132. Cf. Das religidse 
Bewusstsein der Mencsheit, Ss. 514-32, and 546 sq. 
ft Cf. Vol. II., p. 213. 
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Jesus, that ‘he who would save his life must lose it,’ was 
reinterpreted, as the great moral law of the life of man. . . . 
The idea that the spiritual life directly involves death to self 

which was the ‘open secret’ of Jesus, is somewhat 
obscured in St. Paul; for to him the result appears to come, 
not by a process of development like that in which the death 
of the seed leads to the life of the plant, but by an external 
arrangement.’* St. Paul, when he preaches the uniqueness of 
Christ, is found to hinder Christianity rather than further its 
advance. ‘In St. Paul’s teaching there begins a kind of 
separation of Christ from humanity and a kind of identification 
of him with God, which is practically a return to the Jewish 
opposition of God and man. . . . He regards Christ's life 
in the flesh as an episode between a life in glory before his 
birth and a life in glory after his death, and thus takes him 
out of all the ordinary conditions of humanity. In this way 
he seems to deny that union between the divine and the human 
which was the essential lesson of the gospel of Jesus.’t Now, 
as concerns history, is it not exactly in these two tendencies 
that the value of St. Paul’s view of Christianity lies? He won 
his place as the greatest religious genius of Christendom just 
because he realised so completely the personal contribution of 
Christ to his religion, and perceived that His salvation was free, 
by appreciation of His services engendering faith, to Jew and 
Gentile alike. He sums up the ‘ absoluteness’ of Christianity 
when he says, ‘ Though there be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods many, and lords many) 
but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him.’{ God remains the universal, 
as Mr. Caird contends, but Christ is recognised as ‘the one and 
universal medium and actusalising cause, which Mr. Caird is 
precluded by his method from admitting. Relying on the 
genuine Epistles, § was it not St. Paul’s distinctive office to 





* Vol. IL., p. 200. + Vol. II., pp. 213-14. 

t I. Corinthians, ch. viii., 5-6. 

§ Cf. Romans, chs. ix., 5, x., 12-13, xiv., 6-9. Philippians, chs. i., 21, 
ii, 11. I. Corinthians, chs. i., 9, ii., 16, xii., 3. 
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have discovered, not, as we have been told, the idea of 
Messiahship in Christ, but on the contrary, the necessary impli- 
cation of divinity in the fact of fulfilment of the Messianic 
office? The office has become so united with the Person that 
St. Paul’s lasting merit is to have perceived all that Jesus’ 
life involved—that He, and He only, was the Christ, the 
Divine Son sent to incarnate, and the sole incarnation of, the 
kind of life that He lived. The Sonship, as read by St. Paul, 
is an actual cause destined to be exclusively devoted to a 
peculiar function. 

Secondly, in this connection, the historical construction of 
Christianity proceeds almost wholly on the lines familiarised 
by the Tiibingen school. St. Paul is the starting point, and 
his antagonism to the Judaising Christians forms the type of a 
series of collisions that constitute the motive force in the after 
development of the religion. All these dialectical movements, 
which are partly objective in character, presuppose an inner 
division in Christian theory itself. Now the pantheistic ele- 
ment predominates; again the monotheistic, and by the con- 
stant interaction between the two advance is conditioned. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Caird has permitted his 
view to be too exclusively coloured by the theological deduc- 
tions of such writers as F.C. Baur and Biedermann. While 
the former forced New Testament criticism to become scientific, 
he employed methods which are quite opposed to sound his- 
torical research.* For the self-revelation of an immanent 
idea was to his mind the essence of history. Organism was 
investigated to the exclusion of environment; external condi- 
tions were minimised in an anxiety to prove that a preconceived 
metaphysical principle can be appliedto remove every cruz. This 
procedure may serve to throw a certain light upon some large 
aspects of the development of Christianity, it cannot follow out 
the course of the evolution with sufficiently minute persistence. 
The struggle between Christianity and Rabbinical scholasticism ; 
its conflict with neo-Platonism; the division between the Church 
and the world of the Middle Ages; the opposed objectivity of 





* Of. Ritschl in Jahrb fur deuts. Theol., vol. vi., pp. 429, sq. 
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Catholicism and subjectivity of the Reformers ; the contrasted 
Hellenism of Erastians and Hebraism of Calvinists ;—all are 
undoubtedly aspects of the progress of a civilisation into which 
Christianity has entered. But to allege that they represent 
the evolution of Christianity itself is to disregard many other 
occurrences which can claim at least equal consideration. It 
is also to forget that the evolution of Christianity consists in 
the long viscissitudes through which Christ Himself has gone 
, in relation to persons who revere Him. For its advance can 
never be exhibited with historical accuracy if it be viewed 
simply as the logical movement of ‘the Christian idea.’ Its 
manifoldness, which eludes all categorising, is due to its in- 
most nature as an objective record of the subjective attempts 
that men have been making in all the ages of our era to 
realise, each for himself, what the revelation of God in Christ 
implies. The importance of Christianity lies, that is, in the 
office performed by Christ for every individual apart, rather 
than in an elaborated conception of a principle which 
expresses itself in Him ‘as being the first to break through 
the Jewish division between the divine and the human, yet 
without falling into the gulf of an abstract pantheism, or losing 
any of that moral idealism in which the purifying power of 
monotheism lay.’* Christ, the Persen, is only to be grasped 
by religious means, and the history of Christianity is no more 
and no less than the practical illustration of the operation of 
these means in myriad lives, and under the most divergent 
circumstances. Throughout it is mainly subjective, because 
the ‘absoluteness’ of Christianity consists in the experience 
’ of unity with Jesus, and through Him, with God.f And as 
each personality is a separate universe, so his sense of salva- 
tion is unique, be the philosophical explanation of God’s 
immanence what it may. 
Finally, Mr. Caird has proved that philosophy of religion 
must have a standpoint peculiar to itself. Its business is in- 
terpretation. He has shown that, in pursuing its task of 





~ *Vol. IL, p. 234. + Vol. Cf. contra, IL., p. 267. 
tCf. Vol. I1., p. 67. 
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transmutation, philosophy more and more finds it necessary to 
adopt the principle of evolution. Indeed, one main interest 
of the Gifford Lectures centres in their insistence upon the 
evolutionary position. The new principle cannot be neglected, 
and moreover, it is introduced as standing in close connection 
with the nature of ultimate reality. Our divergence from 
Professor Caird is not at all on this question. But when the 
suite of religions is displayed as no more than a development 
of the elements in man’s self-consciousness, and when religion 
itself is assumed to depend on, if not to consist in, an apprecia- 
tive analysis ot the necessity for a principle of unity in 
difference, we cannot help pausing. The method applied 
appears far too subjective, and lacks elements which empirical 
research supplies. There is a certain emptiness in its consti- 
tution which application to historical phenomena does not fill 
up. It is too easily satisfied; the intentions, in which mere 
statement of it abounds,* achieve somewhat facile accomplish- 
ment. And this results from predominating attention to the 
inner principle of development, at the expense of the outer 
factors, in which it is slowly and with much retardation being 
wrought out. Antitheses, simply because they are antitheses, 
have no power of origination, and the elementary conflict 
between self and not-self is hardly a key to all problems 
that arise down in the details of religious progress. No doubt, 
the prevalent tendency of such a method is a derivative from 
Greek philosophy ; and as modern religious doctrine is filled 
with Greek factors, a surprising harmony has been uncon- 
sciously pre-established. But this goes only a little way, and 
occasionally becomes even misleading. The metaphysical 
method readily finds its kin ; but it passes by the unfamiliar or 
mistakes it for a friend. The conception of God, for example, 
as the unity of self and not-self, is lost too completely in 
abstract logical relations to be adequate to an explanation of 
religious life or fervour. For, the one is in essence theoretical, 
the other practical. The former, that is, can rationalise the 
latter only by minimising important constituents. This, indeed, 





* Of. Vol. 1., Lectures II., II., VI., and VII. 
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is the central cause of our difference from Mr. Caird. His plan 
is divorced from historical evolution, and may be applied to 
develope doctrines which are framed in accordance with a 
preconceived idea and by aid of unfettered choice in the 
selection of materials. His own admissions have been stated 
with his usual honesty, and, as we have tried to show, are fatal, 
‘In clever hands that are not checked by a sufficient conscious- 
ness of the whole, the Hegelian dialectic may be made into the 
means of producing a seeming proof of anything. Nor is it 
always easy to determine how far Hegel himself was tempted, 
by an impatient consciousness of the universality of his method, 
to employ it in cases where the conditions of its successful 
application were wanting.’* As a matter of fact, conscious- 
ness of the whole is preserved only by redaction of the parts. 
Here, historical evolution ceases to be the most enticing study, 
and editing recorded phenomena, according to an abstract 
process of development, acquires foothold. 

While, therefore, the general view, that there is an evolution 
of religion, cannot be controverted, the problem as to the kind of 
evolution remains still to solve. Mr. Caird’s tendency is to re- 
gard it as intellectual. The contemplation of the whole, rather 
than the inspection of the parts, predominates. And this intel- 
lectualism, together with the method peculiar to it, is as partial 
as Mysticism or Moralism. Each represents one element in re- 
ligion. To grasp the unity entire further study of the minutia, 
as historically presented, is indispensable. Religion ‘can say 
nothing regarding God in himself.’ It consists in an experience 
of his relation to the individual man as a spiritual personality. 
Accordingly, the aim of philosophy ought to be to examine these 
experiences in order to obtain a representation of their common 
inner meaning. To this end, it must note that God is invariably 
mirrored, not as an abstract or logical unity, but anthropopathi- 
cally or anthropomorphically. He is ever in some sort a person. 
Man, on the other hand, is set in relation to God. He is not 
simply a being who conceives mainly of an object, or of himself, 





. * Essays on Literature and Philosophy, Vol. II., pp. 532-3. Cf. The Evolu- 
tion of Religion, Vol. II., p. 133. 
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or of an invisible connection between himself and an object. In 
religion he cannot but be one of the terms of a relation between 
himself and Deity. It is therefore necessary to look rather at 
the evolution than at the development of religion, to have regard 
more to the manner in which men prove themselves religious 
personalities than to the way in which ages strike an attitude be- 
fore the universe. And only full analysis of the respective con- 
tributions of feeling, intellect, and will to religion as such—to the 
efforts of men to arrive at communion with Deity—can aid com- 
prehension of the varieties of religions as necessary accompani- 
ments of the progressive human spirit. 

No matter how one may be at odds with the methods employed 
in it, Professor Caird’s work merits, and ought to receive, amplest 
recognition, The subtlest metaphysician of the day could not 
apply himself to a subject so suggestive without producing a 
masterpiece. Throughout, there is a bewildering wealth of ap- 
posite illustration which, in the first volume,* is often witty, often 
richly humourous, while in the second,t as befits the more im- 
mediate associations of the subject, it becomes charged with deep 
intimation. The Sixth, Tenth, and Twelfth Lectures of the first 
course are, in their general treatment of their respective themes, 
unequalled in our philosophical literature ; and the same is true 
of the Fourth, Seventh, and Ninth Lectures of the second course. 
On special points other writers may have excelled, but no one has. 
ever dealt with a similar mass of material so powerfully, skilfully, 
and reflectively. Even remembering his great book on Kant, we 
are inclined to award the palm to The Evolution of Religion. For 
here Mr. Caird has at length freed himself from the process of 
double refraction in which, as many think, he had tarried too 
long. The latter work garners the ripe fruit which is ‘the result 
of the reflections of many years.’{ What most impresses is, per- 
haps, the happy valiancy of the treatment as a whole, and the 
warm reverence of a truly religious man, whose spiritual life has 
chastened itself in admiring contemplation of the Christian ideal 
and its Originator. To the former may be traced the fearless de- 





* Cf., e.g., pp. 138, 159, 215, 325. + Cf., e.g., pp. 242, 282, 306, 
t Vol. I., Preface, p. xi. 
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ductions on matters traditional in which the thoughts on Israel 
and Christianity abound, as well as the amazing persistence with 
which the same ideas are over and over again found underlying 
most widely divergent beliefs, and are so applied as to furnish 
forth a working explanation of them. To this, too, is due the 
superb contempt for the contingent,* the unessential, which bears. 
most characteristic results in the distribution of light and shade 
upon the panorama of history, heightening the effect of one 

aspect, and toning down another as the author moves from point 
to point in his outlook. On the other hand, the unusual com- 

bination of strong feeling—none the less present, because uncon- 
sciously repressed—-with metaphysical insight so operates that, 
without any suspicion of preaching, without the faintest percep- 
tion of a tone de haut en bas, one cannot help rising from perusal 
of the work a better man. This note of personal conviction lends 
much additional importance. For, while The Evolution of Religion, 
in sheer metaphysical force, must long remain the authoritative 
exposition of the idealistic view of the import of religion, it also 
embodies many traits that throw light upon the sources of the 
influence wielded by the most persuasive philosophical teacher of 
this generation. 


R. M. WENLEY. 





* Cf., Vol. IL., pp. 235, sq. 
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ART. [IX.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRiTIKEN (No. 1, 1894.)— 
The moral idea of merit and its application to the comprehension 
of the work of Christ is the subject of Dr. Hermann Schultz’s 
article, which gets the place of honour here. He first shows 
the pre-eminent position which the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments occupies in the teaching of Jesus Himself, and of 
the New Testament writers generally, the Johannine writers 
excepted. Having illustrated this point, he proceeds to show 
that in Christ’s teaching the rewards and punishments are not 
represented at all as matters of legal rights, based solely on the 
quality of the acts of the individual, but as based on the 
character, good or bad, of the individual performing them. 
The acts are regarded merely as the indications of that character, 
as revelations of the state of heart of the person who has done 
them. It is really that, which according to Jesus, determines the 
divine judgments, and the rewards or punishments these involve. 
‘The servant which knew his lord’s will, and made not ready, 
nor did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes ; 
but he that knew not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with few.’ ‘Ye also, when ye shall have done all the 
things that are commanded you, say, “ We are unprofitable 
servants: we have done that which it was our duty to do.”’ 
This teaching ran right in the teeth of that current in the 
popular Theology of His day, but was received and repeated by 
Paul and the other apostles, or writers of the primitive church, 
vide, Rom. vi., 23: I. Cor. xiii., 1-3. This characteristic of the 
Christian doctrine was lost sight of by the speculative theologians 
of the Middle ages. They did not observe that while the New 
Testament speaks of rewards, it says nothing of merit. Merit 
does not enter there at all, much less the superabundance of any 
individual’s merit, which can be transferred to make up for the 
defects of others. Such an idea, even as regards Christ, is 
foreign to the Gospels and Epistles. There His influence upon 
us, and the benefits accruing to us from Him, are represented as 
dynamical—as forces educed or begotten in us by Him, where- 
by we overcome the evil and grow in spiritual grace and power. 
Dr. Schultz proceeds to trace the growth of the medieval 
doctrine of merit from its beginnings in the writings of Barnabas, 
Hermas, and Chrysostom, and is careful to show that their, and 
even later, allusions to the Divine rewards, were not the expres- 
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sions of any fixed system of the logical beliefs, but were inspired 
merely by the desire to make more telling and effective their 


exhortations to live a life of practical godliness. It is not until 


we come to such writers as Tertullian and Cyprun that we find 
the medizval doctrine of rewards and punishments beginning to 
assume a distinct and definite form. Their legal training led 
them to conceive of God’s relations with men as similar to those 
existing between a king and his subjects, and to regard the whole 
Divine economy and administration as moulded after the pattern 
of Roman Law. These views gave a direction to all future 
Christian speculation, and Dr. Schultz here traces that further 
evolution of the doctrine—Dr. J. W. Rothstein furnishes a 
valuable contribution to the controversy as to the first two 
chapters of the prophecy of Habakkuk. Last year, in this same 
periodical, Professor Budde proposed a somewhat novel solution 
of the difficulties that face interpreters here. He suggested that 
the writer of the oracle had in his thought, when he spoke of the 
‘wicked’ (I. 13), not the godless and tyrannical among his own 
people, who spoiled and oppressed the ‘righteous, but the 
Assyrians. He proposed to read the text of the oracle in a 
different order from that in which it now stands, and by doing 
so he thought he made the oracle perfectly clear. His order was 
as follows ;—I., 1-4, 12-17; IL. 1-4; L, 5-11; IL, 5-20. Dr. 
Rothstein was, it seems, independently at work on the same 
oracle, and had been expounding it to his students. He gives 
here a summary of his conclusions and the arguments on which 
they rest. The ‘wicked,’ according to him, are the ruling 
classes in Jerusalem. But the oracle is, in its present form, an 
exilic redaction, adapted to answer exilic circumstances and 
promote the redacter’s objects. Dr. Rothstein endeavours to 
restore the oracle to its original form, and to point out the glosses 
and alterations made on it by the later hand. He regards the 
original oracle to have run in the following order :—L, 2-4 ; 12 a, 
13; IL, 1-5a; L, 6-10; 14, 15 a.—The other articles in this 
number are Die zwiefuche Teatiiberlieferung in der Apostelges- 
chichte; Stellung und Bedentung des alttestamentlichen Gesetzes 
im Zusammenhangder Puulinisschen Lehre, and several short 
papers on various subjects of minor interest. 


RUSSIA. 


Vorrost Paitosopam 1 PsycHoLoam (Questions, Philo- 
sophical and Psychological.)—The eighteenth number opens 
with a short paper by M. Nicolas Marin on ‘ An Inexplicable 
Phenomenon.’ This refers to the moments which intervene 
between the reception of a mortal wound and the total loss of 
XXIII 12 
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consciousness, in which the author supposes the moments to 
be lengthened out in apprehension to hours. He quotes 
Herbert Spencer’s remark in the first volume of his Psychology 
‘that a comparatively monotonous state of consciousness 
appears long if it is intense, for instance, the time during which 
a severe pain is suffered ; or instance, an interval of impatient 
expectation, the seeming length of which is popularly illus- 
trated by the proverb, “the watched pot never boils.”’ It is, 
moreover, noticed that in such circumstances, there is present 
to the consciousness, both fear and pain, both of which may 
co-exist in a very intense form, and thus complicate the form 
which consciousness may take for the time being. In the lack 
of observed elements for a complete decision as to the state of 
consciousness in such circumstances, the author betakes him- 
self to the novelist, and the scene in the condemned cell from 
Oliver Twist, in which he gives the experiences of Fagin. This 
appear to him to corroborate his views.—This is followed by 
the concluding paper by M. Ivantzoff on the problem as to the 
‘Existence of an External World.’ The author regards the 
generally admitted fact of the existence of ‘other people’ in, 
or, as a part of the external world, as a strong point in the 
evidence going to prove its real existence ; and what is more, 
this admission of the existence of ‘other people’ in, or, as a 
part of the outward world, goes to confirm the other considera- 
tions, tending toward the proof of its existence. Nevertheless, 
it seems to the writer that, after all, the alleged grounds for 
their real existence, we have to make a sort of mental leap 
before we arrive at a full and settled conclusion on the side of 
the admitted fact. The ‘other man,’ whom we encounter in 
this world of shadows, seems to give us a hand, and this helps 
towards the otherwise unavoidable leap. Two kinds of veri- 
fication are possible:—The first is by way of experience and 
observation. This, however, M. Ivantzoff holds to be alto- 
gether insufficient. The second mode of verification depends 
upon the consequences of the rejection of the actuality of an 
outward world. Kant says truly, that phenomena are to us 
merely our presentations, possessing only a.certain objective 
signification ; their relation and order is in the same position, 
consequently the whole of the natural sciences stand to us pre- 
cisely on the same footing. M. Ivantzoff holds this to be sub- 
stantially true, with the remark that, in the first instance, seen 
as external, but in relation to us, the world is only as it were 
an accompaniment of our sensations and presentations, and 
nothing more; we, as subjects of these sensations and presen- 
tations, stand outside of the phenomena, although as our own 
proper object, in its content, identical with the subject, though 
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we fall also into the same general course of phenomena. 
Occupying this sceptical ground, it hence comes to pass that 
in the admission of the existence of others, beside ourselves, 
we take the first and most important step towards the recog- 
nition of the objective existence of the outward world—through 
man we believe in the external world—for such is the main 
result of my judgment. The author further remarks that there 
, is some reason to believe that there is a general consent in 
this view; that the first object in which man admits real 
existence is the presence of his fellow-man, and that the child 
first comes to recognise the existence of the outward world 
i through the felt presence of his nurse or mother. Hence the 
conviction of the savage man, that the world and the external 

objects of which it is composed, are living beings like himself. 
His knowledge of the world and its processes are, moreover, 
thus a reflection of his own self-development.—The article 
which follows is on tke philosophy of the Chinese philosopher, 
Lao-tse. The author, M. D. Konissi, begins by referring to the 
doctrines containedin the treatise of the philosopher Tao-te-king, 
or the treatise concerning Morality, in regard to which he con- 
siders it important to decide, first of all, the misunderstanding 
which prevails in Russian literature regarding this remarkable 
monument of Chinese philosophy, concerning which his view 
, differs from that of the well-known specialist in Chinese litera- 
ture, Professor Wassilieff. The opinion of the latter is that 
the treatise above mentioned actually proceeded from the pen 
of Lao-tse. The able Professor published in 1875 his excellent 
work, not lacking in origivality, concerning the religions of 
China, under the general title, ‘Religions of the East.’ The 
judgments and conclusions set forth in this work are very 
often accurate, and apprehend the truth with acuteness on 
many points. The learned Professor expresses his opinions 
very authoritatively, and they are, in many cases, deserving 
i to be regarded as authoritative. But with respect to this 
treatise and its originality, viz., the treatise ‘concerning 
Morality,’ he says that he is not able, to his very great 
regret, to concur with the learned Professor. Having made 
a brief investigation as to the condition of the followers of 
Lao-tse, and having made an estimate of their significance, 
Professor Wassilieff pronounces the following judgment:— 
‘All that we are able to say about the writings of Lao-tse 
(the Tao-te-king) affirmatively, is to the effect that this work 
could not have been written at the time in which it is believed 
to have been written, that is,in the 6th century B.C.. or earlier 
bs than Confucius. ‘This book,’ concludes the author of the 
‘ Religions of the East,’—‘ was written about the time when 
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the ideas of Confucius had already began to become influential 
and to gather weight, thatisnot earlier thantwo centuriesbefore 
Jesus Christ. This conclusion of the Professor is proved by 
the two following points of view, (1) that the philosophy of 
Lao-Tse is diametrically opposed to the moral principles of 
Confucius, and could not have appeared earlier than the 
system of Confucius. (2) That seeing that the philosophy of 
Lao-tse is a reflection of Buddhistic views, it could not have 
arisen before the diffusion of Buddhism in China, which took 
place in the second century, before Jesus Christ. On what 
ground does Professor Wassilief take up the first of these two 
points? Confucius, born in November, 551 B.c., and died B.c. 
479, was active in the propagation and preaching of his doc- 
trines—especially in the time of the Emperor Kei-Voo, who 
ruled from 519-468 B.c. He did not quickly attain to that 
authority, which afterwards became his; but through the teach- 
ing of Meio-tse, who lived in the second half of the fourth 
century B.C. Through his teaching and efforts, the doctrines 
of Confucius came to possess that unshaken authority with 
which they have since been regarded in the Middle Empire. 
But this canonical authority to which Confucius attained, 
could not have been reached before the third century B.c. 
Hence it follows, according to Professor's Wassilieff’s views, 
that the philosophy of Lao-tse, which must have been a re- 
actionary movement against the moral philosophy of Confucius, 
could not have manifested itself before the second century, 
B.C. But, before all, it must be asked, was the philosophy of 
which the Professor believes Confucius to be the originator ex- 
clusively his creation? Certainly not! In his discourses the 
Sage often says that his doctrines did not belong to him alone, 
and that he was only the expounder of the doctrines of the 
‘ Blessed Emperors,’ This way of putting the matter was not 
a pretext to give his doctrines more authority, but really in 
good faith. Such being the case, we have full right to con- 
clude that the moral doctrines of Confucius are not altogether 
new, and an independent creation of his own mind, but in reality 
a working up or development of the morals existing up to his 
time. If we dissect the books, See-King, Se-King and I-King, 
whose production relate undoubtedly to the times immediately 
before Confucius, that is to the first years of the Syu-Dynasty, 
we shall see, moreover, that in those books are found all the 
ideas on which Confucius subsequently preached. By saying 
so, I certainly do not wish to detract from the merits of Con- 
fucius. He completed, for his country, unquestionably a very 
great work, in summing up and confirming by his authority 
the ideals of a moral life, which had grown up through so 
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many ages; the creation of the popular mind during so many 
ages of the past. The philosophical morality, undoubtedly 
which our Professor recognises as the creation of Confucius, 
existed in the Celestial Empire long previously to this moral 
teacher. If so, it is clear, that the “Treatise concerning 
Morality” could have been written by Lao-tse in opposition to 
the traditional morality, and against the current notions, which 
were prevalent in the time of this philosopher, without having 
any relation to the doctrines of Confucius. Lao-tse thought 
that evil, tending to weaken the Middle Empire, had found a 
lodgement in the traditional morals, even in the very doctrines, 
which belonged to the times of the blessed T’sars. Therefore, 
wishing to give the people of China a purer morality, he could 
seek to uproot the evil found in the popular morality, by 
creating as he did a well thought-out and original system of 
philosophical morals. Had Lao-tse’s philosophy been directed 
against the teachings of Confucius, there would have been 
something said to betray his purpose, of which, however, there 
is not the smallest indication, certainly not an expression in 
the “ Treatise concerning Morality.”’ The learned Professor 
does not, moreover, allege any historical data going to con- 
firm his hypothesis. He does not even refer to Simatzin, the 
well-known Chinese historian, in whom we have the only 
reliable accounts of Lao-tse. This famous Chinese historian 
lived in the second half of the second, or the first half of the 
first century, B.C. As the chief of a commission for putting 
together the ancient history of his country, Simatzin, by 
command of the Emperor of his time, about 91 years B.C., 
published his distinguished work—the ‘ Historical Narrative,’ 
See-Kee, consisting of 126 books. This historian gives in the 
63rd book of his ‘ Historical Narrative,’ biographies of Lao-tse, 
Co-tse, and Kanpitse. The latter two he places later than the 
first, who lived at a much earlier period of Chinese history. 
The two philosophers just mentioned lived in the last 
decennia of the rule of the Syu-dynasty, which would fall 
about the year 241 Bc. From the accounts of these philoso- 
phers, we conclude that Sao-tse lived at a much earlier period, 
differing from the philosophers just mentioned by a period of 
four centuries. And if so, the chronological data of Professor 
Wassilieff are devoid of any foundation. M. Konissi goes on 
to point out the lack of success on the part of Professor Was- 
silieff in dealing with these ancient Chinese philosophers, In 
his analysis of the ‘ Treatise concerning Morality,’ the learned 
professor is equally unfortunate. The so-called Buddhism of 
Lao-tse is very different from the pessimism of the Indian 
thinker. There was no Nirvana in the doctrines of Lao-tse, 
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and there was, as our author holds, no real grounds for his sup- 
posed relation to Buddhism. Lao-tse, our author holds to be 
the only Chinese philosopher, who approaches in originality to 
Confucius; the others lived much later and were inferior in 
authority to the ancient writer. There has been in later times 
a prevailing tendency to a syncretism, which jumbles up under 
the name of Lao-tseism the most heterogenous materials. The 
author concludes with a closer examination of the views of 
Loa-tse, wiom he compares to Heracleitus, but his paper is to 
be continued.—To this interesting paper suceeeds a Camthoned 
examination of the former and later Slavophile doctrines.—A 
paper of 50 pages royal octavo follows under the title of ‘An 
Analysis of Slavophilism or Slavonophilism,’ the latter designa- 
tion referring more particularly to the life of the Russian 
people as affected by the theories in question, while the former 
would apply more or less to all the Slavic nations. From the 
point of view of the author, Slavonophilism is considered to 
have passed through a certain phase about half a century back, 
when it arose in the minds of certain Russian thinkers, who 
were enthusiastic believers in the wide-extending speculations 
of Schelling and Hegel, according to which it was sought to 
unfold the peculiarities of the Russian people, map out their 
doctrines and forecast their future. According to M. P. 
Meliokoff, the author of the paper, these older speculations 
have to a large extent passed away. The bones of these 
German thinkers and their Russian followers have long since 
found a resting-place i: the tomb, and their successors, if such 
they can be called, in the present generation are seeking to 
rest their theories on fresher speculations; as to the future of 
the Russian people, the more conservative sections naming 
themselves Nationalists, as the only word by which we can 
transiate the Russian Narodnitchestvo, while the opposite party, 
the successors of the Zapadniks or Westerlings might be desig- 
nated ‘ Liberals.’ The new views are doubtless, a continuation 
of the old, but still they have undergone important modifica- 
tions. The Slavonophiles have broken up into two parties; 
the one more purely national, the other looking more to the 
werk: Metesieat destinies of the Slave or Slavonic peoples. 
The article enters upon the various phases of these views and 
those opposed to them in historic succession, but we fear to 
undertake to summarize these various phrases. They are 
associated with the names of Danileffski and Leontieff, the 
views of the latter being marked by the pessimistic tendency 
so common in Russia. The well-known Russian thinker 
Wladimir Solovieff is also associated with the two former, but 
more as thinker and critic, especially from the religious 
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standpoint.—The article which follows upon this is entitled 
‘Faith and Knowledge’ being a paper read before the Moscow 
Psychological Society by M. P. Kalenoff. This subject, the 
readers of our summaries will have found to have been dealt 
with more than once, but our author thinks not satisfactorily. 
He has not been satisfied with the definition of these terms 
on the part of those who have handled them. His own 
view is that they have each independent functions of a 
psychical character, which he here seeks to bring out. He 
dwells on the appropriate logical expressions for the utter- 
ance of truth, doubt, or ignorance. The expression A is B 
does not satisfy him, while A is not A, he regards as typical 
expressions for falsehood. A is A, on the contrary, he regards 
as a full expression of the truth, and such an expression as A 
is B can only be received until, after examination, the B of 
the predicate is found to be equivalent to A, the utterance of 
positive truth. Our author then proceeds to analyse Freedom 
(i.¢., of the Will), and the existence of God as doctrines belong- 
ing to Faith. These doctrines he deduces in their ethical 
relations, until he finds them embodied im Christ as the God- 
man, who carried them out in the midst of suffering, both 
mental and bodily—the suffering of doubt and the suffering 
of pain.—The concluding paper of the general section of the 
Voprosi is an obituary notice of P. E. Astafieff, a contributor 
to the journal from the very first, by the editor, Professor 
Grot. He was at first engaged as a teacher in the leading 
schools of Moscow, and finally became a privat-docent in 
Moscow University. This notice is followed by an estimate 
of his philosophical powers from the pen of Professor Koyloff. 
—The special part of the journal contains the usual reviews, 
controversies, and bibliography. Amongst these there is a 
lengthened paper on Prince E. Trubetskoi’s previous papers 
on the world-conception of St. Augustine. 


Voprost PHILosoput I PsycHoLoGu—Questions Philosophi- 
cal and Psychological_—The nineteenth number opens with 
an article on ‘Moveable Associations of Presentations’ by 
M. L. Lopatin. Our intellectual life, the author tells us, con- 
sists of an uninterrupted stream of ideas, inclinations, solutions, 
and feelings. From these phenomena we live forward, some 
of them being called up by external causes, rooted or 
impressed on us by the external world, or by certain changes 
of our own organism, others arising within, the effect of 
psychical factors. The whole contents of our life and con- 
sciousness are derived from these two orders of phenomena. 
And it is clear that the indicated two orders—the chief 
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interest of the psychologue unavoidably concentrates it- 
self on the second—the results of external stimuli not de- 
pendent on the human spirit, viz., those sensations which 
We experience, do not depend upon us but on the im- 
mediate effect of external stimuli. Another matter is the 
order of the phenomena unfolding themselves independently 
in our minds under the influence of internal stimuli, the 
research of which phenomena falls wholly within the psycho- 
logical field. To illuminate the nature of this independent 
development in us of the psychical conditions, signifies very 
nearly to go into the determination of the very essence of our 
conscious life. An estimate of the vast importance of such 
researches was impressed upon the minds of the men of the 
last century, by Herbert and Beneke in our own time, but 
latterly they have fallen into discredit both with the idealist 
school and even with realists like Wundt. The author 
now goes into the two chief weak points of such researches. 
—M. E. Tchelpanoff follows with an article on the ‘Nature 
of Time,’ spreading over 18 royal octavo pages. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with translating his last paragraph, in which 
he answers his concluding question: ‘so then what is time? 
The field (ded, our author calls it) is in our own minds, and on 
(across ?) this field run occurrences, facts which are completed 
in space. And the beginning and the end, and the endless- 
ness of time, is in our spirit, for time is its creation. The 
question about the objective reality of time without us, is the 
product of a naive philosophy, which, according to the expres- 
sion of Plato, admitted the reality of that which he could “ feel 
with his hands;” for the question, Exists time really? is equi- 
valent to the question, Does time exist in space? A comic 
answer would be this, ‘ Yes, it really exists, but only in the 
space of our spirit.’—The leading article in the number follows 
next, by Professor Kazloff, being a continuation of his papers 
on ‘French Positivism,’ in which he sums up the views of 
Taine, Dolan, and Ribot, to be followed in a succeeding article 
by those of Fouillé, Guyau, and Tard. These authors, M. 

azloff classifies, first of all, into pure and mixed positivism ; 
the mixture being with metaphysics, which mixture M. Kazloff 
calls half-positivism. These names belong especially to con- 
temporary French Positivists as divisible into two groups. 
The three first mentioned above present on one side with 
more purity the general characteristics of positivism which is 
indicated in No. 15 of this journal, in the article on Comte, 
and on the other side they approximate to the second group 
in spirit and fundamental conception, so that to bring out 
their characteristics, it is very advantageous to compare them 
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in one and the other relations with Comte himself. Their 
difference from Comte and from one another are, however, not 
in principle but in partial and individual traits, their depen- 
dence on latent pone og a condition of media, and the time 
when they have advanced into social activity, ete. In regard 
to Fouillé, Guyau, and Tard, what separates them essentially 
from Comte and those represented in the first group is, that 
they not only do not deny in principle the philosophical char- 
acter of metaphysics in general, but they actually make use of 
them in their own philosophy. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
not to remark that they do this in a somewhat troubled fashion, 
apologetically, because it is not possible to get along without 
metaphysics altogether, although they do not possess the full 
right of citizenship within the realm of knowledge, as is the 
case with science. The result of this is that they are always 
emphasising the fact that the metaphysics they use ‘are founded 
on experience,’ ‘supported by scientific knowledge, and are 
not contradictory to it,’ and such like excuses, by which they 
are distinguished from the former three. Hence they are named 
half-Positivists. Our author then proceeds to characterize the 
former three. Taine, he holds to be the most prominent re- 
presentative of pure Positivism. The high place which he 
holds, both in France and beyond it, as a philosopher and man 
of letters, is fully deserved. His vast erudition and great in- 
tellectual force, his love of truth and firmness of conviction, 
his independence of thought and freedom from prejudices, 
raise him to the highest place amongst the learned and literary 
circles of France, while as a writer, he is distinguished by 
great elegance and a splendid style. Passing next to the 
study of his philosophy, M. Kazloff holds that he is not a mere 
follower of the English school of Hume and Mill and Bain, 
but would name himself a disciple of Aristotle, Spinoza, and 
Hegel. He has profited by the study of Wundt and the 
physiological psychology of Germany, and is, indeed, a philo- 
sopher of the highest order. This article must in part have 
been written before this great thinker passed away. M. Kaz- 
loff then proceeds to give an analysis of his philosophy. This 
is followed hy similar analyses of Dolan and Ribot, the latter 
of whom he considers to be the leading philosopher of France 
after Taine has passed away, and as belonging essentially to 
the same school.—This paper is succeeded by a remarkable 
paper entitled the ‘Confessions of One formerly Insane,’ and 
another by M. Sezbski on Theodore Meynert, an eminent 
anatomist and medical specialist, especially of the brain and 
nervous system, a professor moreover in the University of 
Vienva. ‘This is followed by some special papers: one on the 
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‘Immortality of the Soul,’ by S. Glogoleff, and one by Pset- 
stefieff, whose obituary notice appeared in the last number, 
‘The last Shadows of the Past,’ by G. Rossolinao, ‘ Physio- 
logy of the Musical Talent, aud finally by M. Lopatin, who 
leads off in the present number, on a new psycho-physio- 
logical law discovered by M. Vvedenski. These are succeeded 
by the usual reviews of books and bibliography. 


RoosKAHYAH MysL—Russian Opinion—(September, Octo- 
ber, and November).—In these three numbers there are sixty- 
three items, omitting the translations. The principal articles, 
some of which run through the three numbers, are as follows: 
A domestic narrative by I. I. Potapenko, entitled, ‘ Upon Pen- 
sion, complete in eighteen chapters; the completion of D. N. 
Mamin-Sibiryak’s tale, ‘A Great Sinner;’ ‘ Poetry,’ which is 
somewhat more feeble than usual, is represented by K. D. 
Balmont, D. 8. Merezhkofski, and V. N. Lahdyzhenski; ‘ Poesy 
and Prose,’ a highly intellectual story, complete in thirteen 
chapters, by N. I. Timkofski; fourteen additional chapters to 
Henry Senkevich’s romance, ‘ The Family Polanetski, which 
last quarter we inadvertently, or rather inadequately, styled 
(what it really is) ‘A Polish Family ;’ another instalment of 
P. N. Milyoukoff’s treatise, ‘ Chief Current of Russian Historical 
Thought in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries ;’ the 
completion of A. Y. Efimenko’s historical outline, entitled, 
‘National Courts in Western Russia;’ the completion of M. 
N. Remezoff’s lively record of summer vacation travel, ‘My 
Canicula, embracing visits to Old Cairo, Matariah, the Ghizeh 
Museum, the ruins of Memphis and Serapeum, etc., and the 
return to Russia via Smyrna and Odessa; ‘ Total of Com- 
munal Landholders,’ a review of an anonymous statistical work 
bearing on the subject of the peasant proprietary, by A. I. 
Chooproff; the completion of the review by V. M. R. of C. de 
Varigny’s French work, ‘The Women of the United 
States ;’ ‘Scientific Views, containing papers ‘On the 
twentieth anniversary of the Institute of International Law,’ by 
Count L. A. Kamarofski; ‘Experiments on the Theory of 
Heredity,’ by M. A. Menzbir; and ‘An Historical View of 
Universal Culture,’ by V. Th. Miller ; ‘ Home Review,’ contain- 
ing allusions to the consequences of Russian and German 
Treaties, projected changes in the law respecting the manage- 
ment of the poor, educational news, historical references to the 
system of corn reserves in Russia, project of Mr. Grasse for the 
insurance of crops, latest changes in the factory laws, whick 
inainly follow English lines, latest news respecting the condition 
of, and Government assistance to the colonists in Siberia, 
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country schools and village libraries, and the death of the famous 
musician and composer, P. I. Tchaikofski, aged 53; ‘ Foreign 
Review,’ by V. A. Goltseff, which notices the Socialist move- 
ment in Austria and Germany, the Anti-French demonstrations 
in Italy, settlement of the Behring Sea controversy, German 
dissatisfaction at the projected increase of taxation through 
increased military charges, Spanish and Swedish affairs, Opening 
of the Corinth Canal, Visit of the Russian fleet to Toulon, ill 
condition of Italian Finance, Mr. Gladstone's speech at Edin- 
burgh concerning the House of Lords, Passing of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill in the House of Commons and Russian journalistic 
criticism thereon, and Swiss and other foreign matters; three 
additional papers by I. I. Ivanyoukoff entitled ‘Outlines 
of Provincial Life’; ‘A Rectification,’ by N. F. Malevinski, 
of some recent utterances of Mr. Djanshieff in the pages 
of the Mysl; the ‘Bibliographic Division,’ which contains 
notices of 152 works, no one of them English. ‘The Island of 
Saghalien,’ a written Itinerary, by A. P. Tchaikoff ; ‘ Working 
of the Siberian Gold Mines in the period of the Fifties,’ two- 
thirds of a valuable historical record by V. J. Semefski; * Food 
of the National Masses in Russia,’ a report read before the 
Moscow Statistical branch of the Society of Jurisprudence, 24th 
Feb., 1893, by L. N. Maress; ‘More concerning National 
Honour,’ a review by V. A. Goltseff of two patriotic works, ‘ Our 
Direction, by V. V., and ‘Basis of National Honour, by — 
Kablitz; ‘ Ministerial Roll of France, a review by A. P. 
of the work of M. Dupriez ; ‘ Les Ministres dans les principaux 
pays d’Europe’ et d’Amerique; ‘Josue Carducci,’ his life and 
poetry, by M. W. Watson ; ‘ Usury and Robbery in Legal form 
practised upon the Peasantry,’ a piece of awkward reading for 
the money-lending fraternity. ‘Semitic or other,’ by P. N. 
Obninski; ‘A new book on Paris Society,’ a review by Z. of 
«An Englishman in Paris,’ notes and recollections ; ‘ Mili- 
tary National Honour,’ another review of the two works by 
M. A. Protopopoff; ‘Contemporary Art,’ devoted fo Moscow 
theatrical doings ; an additional 25 pages of the correspondence 
between ‘ Alexander Ivanovich Hertzen and Natalie Alexandrovna 
Zakharin ;’ ‘ Costino’s Vengeance,’ a complete sketch by Z. N. 
Gippius, or Hippius; ‘A Bagatelle of Foreign Literature,’ a 
chatty review by M; four foreign tales, one of them English ; 
‘ Labour Questions on thé Eve of the French Revolution,’ by M. 
M. Kévalefski; ‘Ministerial Roll of Western Europe,’ (Prussia 
and Germany only), by J. K.; ‘The Earth at the Creation of the 
World,’ by V. D. Sokoloff ; ‘The Newest False-Science,’ (Psevdo- 
Naoukah), a review of ‘La Foule Criminelle,’ essai de psycho- 
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logie, collective par Scipio Sighele; ‘Traduit de I’ Italian,’ by 
L. E. Obolenski ; ‘ Sociology on an Economical Basis,’ by V. A. 
Goltseff; and ‘The New Culture Force, an exposure of the 
gradual Socialistic approaches of the great writers in the present 
day of all countries, by L I. Ivanoff. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova AntToxtoera (November Ist, 1893).—The present 
critical state of Italy naturally gives rise to a number of articles 
relating to this subject, and so we have a paper by P. Villari, 
with the suggestive title, ‘ Where are we going?’ The author 
points out the causes which have led to Italy’s troubles, and 
opines that no party ministry can save the country. It must 
be a government which unites all parties, supported by a large 
majority of the people. ‘Then will come a day,’ he says, 
‘when political struggles will be carried on by true and not 
artificial divisions of politicians. These true parties will 
be brought into existence by the now menacing social ques- 
tions, aud force the middle classes to unite to avert the peril 
which directly threatens them.’ The necessity of unit- 
ing for a common cause will carry all before it, and a govern- 
ment will arise ready for any sacrifice.—A. Fogazzaro writes 
an interesting account of the priest-poet, Giacomo Zanella of 
Vicenza, giving many quotations.—V. C. Bianco, under the 
title of ‘ Europe’s Hour in Italy,’ contributes a page of history. 
—G. A. Biaggi writes on Gounod and his works, pointing out 
with pride that the great composer, at the end of his career, 
recurred to the mother-art of Italy, that is, melody, rhythm 
and simplicity, which is the natural language of the art of 
music.—A drama in one act, by E. Montecorbola, some idylls 
by Constantino Nigra, and the usual reviews fill up the num- 
ber.—(November 15th).—A short memoir of Macmahon, by G. 
Govrau; a paper in favour of the Pope’s abandoning Rome as 
his seat, by R. Bonghi, and an article by A. Loria on the pro- 
gressive tax, commence this number.—Follows a paper by I. 
Valetta on the late Italian composer, Carlo Pedrotti, who died 
on the same day as Gounod. His decease is a great loss to his 
country.—G. Finali writes on inductive morals, and G. Sforza 
commences an account of the fall of the Duchy of Lucca — 
(December 1st).—E. Neucioni, reviewing Tolstoi’s Le salut est 
en vous, says that though one may differ from the author, it is 
impossible not to bow the head in reverence before him.—C, 
Randaccio writes a short monograph on Father Guglielmotti. 
—G. M. Salerno, founding his remarks on several French and 
English works, writes on the nationalization of lands.—‘ Found- 
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lings’ is the subject of some historical notes by P. Bertolini.— 
‘The Poetry of the Seasons’ is the theme plentitully illustrated 
by quotations from the poets of all times and nations. The 
writer is G. Morici. 


La Nuova AnToLoe1a.—( December 15th.)—Signor Bonghi 
contributes an important article on the right of a prince in a 
Free State. At the close of his paper he gives it as his opinion 
that one of the greatest evils of Italy is the fact that the 
country exists by means of continual compromises, never resolutely 
facing the vital questions that are necessary to her well-being. 
If Italy imitated England in confirming, but moderating, the 
exercise of the respective rights, duly ceding them to real 
necessity, the right of her rulers would never be contested, the 
Senate would not so often abandon its own, the Chamber and 
the deputes would not continually vacillate between exceeding 
and abandoning their right, the order of justice would re- 
acquire its ancient reputation, and the country would again 
begin to have faith in itself, which is the only thing that can 
restore it to life and prosperity. 


La RassEGNA NAZIONALE (November 1st).—Besides a con- 
tinuation of the papers on the Rosminian question, and of 
others in former numbers, we have here a short tale, ‘ The 
Librarian ;’ an article by Z. on the Triple Alliance, and some 
letters on the religious problem in Italy, by F. M. Pasanisi and 
G. Salvadori.—The review of foreign literature notices Dr. 
Caird’s ‘ Evolution of Religion,’ and Huxley’s ‘ Evolution and 
Ethics,’ the contents of which are fully described. Also Pro- 
fessor Ramsay's ‘The Church in the Roman Empire’ is noticed, 
and Miss Braddon’s ‘The Venetians,’ favourably reviewed. Of 
Crawford’s ‘ Pietro Ghisleri,’ the critic says that the plot is re- 
pugnant and almost incredible, but that such is the mastery of 
the author that the reader is forced to believe, and the figure 
of the hero excites interest from the first page to the last.— 
(November 16th).—‘ Woman and Priest,’ is a dull-looking 
story in letters, which is continued in following numbers,— 
Besides continuation of former articles, we have here a short 
paper by R. de Cesare on Macmahon and the last conclave, 
recalling the faith which Macmahon had in the assurances of 
the Italian Government. After the death of Pio Nono in 1877, 
nothing was done by France or any other Catholic power to 
limit the action of the Fathers met in conclave, showing a 
very different state of things to what rules now.—A. Rossi 
writes about the disturbances at Turin, and the Duke of 
Gualtieri contributes a long article on ‘ King and Parliamen- 
tarism, desiring that the King should assume the needed 
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authority.—(December 1st).—A. Solimani writes an interesting 
paper on Socialism in the Spartan constitution.—*‘ Woman and 
Priest ’ is continued, as are also the chapters on the Court and 
Society in Turin. 


La Rasseena NazionaLE—(December 16th.)—The chief 
articles of previous numbers are continued, and we have besides 
a few notes from R. Gandolfi on musical history, recording the 
works of the 16th century composers, Cristofano Malvezzi and 
Emilio de’ Cavalieri. 


La Rivista MarirTma (December) contains an important 
article by Dr. Pasqualini on ‘Electric Ventilators in Ships,’ 
describirg all that has been done, and remains to be done, in 
that direction.—Dr. Teso writes on the ‘Seal-fishing in the 
Behring Sea.’—Signor Betteni on the ‘ Armour-plating of 
men-of-war, and Captain Salvati on the ‘Naval Writings of 
Guglielmotti.—A letter from Colonel Gorran on the ‘Centres 
of Naval Defence’ is of much interest. 


L’ARcHIVIO StTorico for the Neapolitan Provinces—(No. 2, 
1893)—besides many continuations of articles in former num- 
bers, has a long one, interesting only to classical scholars, on 
the ‘Satyricon of H. Petronius’—Siguor A. Sambon sends 
notes, illustrated, on some rare coins of Carlo Durezzo and of 
Paestum ; also an account of a gold staterus of Posidonia.— 
(No. 3, 1893).—B. Maresca commences a ‘ History of Chevalier 
Nucherouse during the reactionary movement in Naples in 
1799.’—E. Pércopo publishes some new documents relating to 
authors and artists in the time of the Aragonese priuces. 


La CuLTouRA, edited by R. Bonghi—(Oct. 7).—* The Reform 
of French Oxthography.’— (Oct. 21).—‘The Christologic 
Dogma.’— The Parliament of Religions at Chicago. —‘ The 
Brain of Woman.’—(Oct. 28).—‘ Norwegian Dramas.’—‘ The 
Italians and the moral character of Theophrast.’-—(November 
6).—* On Anthologies,’—(Nov. 13).—Contains only short review 
of books.—(Nov. 20)—Here is printed Bonghi’s speech at the 
opening of the Dante Society in Flovence.—The Literary 
Review notices B. Nicholson’s Ben Jonson.—(Dec. 4).—Bonghi’s 
speech on ‘Moral awakening,’ given at the opeving of a branch 
Dante Society at Spoleto. 





L’Economista (Nov. 5) contains ‘The Condition of the 
Money-market.’—* The Economical Congress at Turin.’—‘ The 
riches of the different countries. —‘ The payment of Salaries.’ 
—‘ The failures in Italy.—* The finances of Brazil.-—(Nov. 
12).—‘ Francesco Genela.’—‘ Ministry and Parliament.’—* The 
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Agrarian Rents’—‘ The theory of the Cost of Production.’— 
‘ Economical Review.’ 


L’ Economista.—(December 10th.)—‘The Crisis”—‘The 
Banking Laws.’ —‘ The Budget of the Mediterannean Manceuvres 
of 1892-3.’ 


La ScrenzA Deu Diritto Privato—The Science of Private 
Law—(November).—On Professor Loria’s ‘ Juridic Socialism.’ 
— Juridic Evolution.—* The Roman law in the evolution of 
modern Private Law.’—‘ Notarial Residence.’—‘ The integral 
reform of Civil Law.’—‘ Legislative Movements.’ 


Rivista ITALIANA DE FILosoriA (November, December),— 
‘School and pedagogic questions in Germany,’ by A. Piazzi. 
—‘ Historic sketch of Gerolamo Cardano,’ by G. Vidari.— 
‘ The idea in good Music,’ by G. M. Ferrari.—Reviews. 


In GioRNALE STORICO DELLA LETTEKATURA ITALIANA.— 
(No. 66, 1893).—L. Frali contributes a learned article on 
Nicola Malpigli and his shyness.—F. Amati, inthe ‘ Varieties ’ 
writes of the Lombardians, and the hatred entertained of them 
in the 12th century.—A. Belloni writes on some passages of 
Virgil and Dante, and F. Ceretti on Giovanni Pica della 
Mirandola. 


La Revista DEGLI SCIENZE PoLitiscHE E SoctaL1.—(Dec. 
15th.)—After continuations of the papers in previous numbers, 
there is a varied political chronicle, and many notes on economical 
and social facts. ‘R’ reviews David Lubins, ‘A Novei 
Proposition, contending that the author’s proposal for farm 
products to be moved as mail matter at a uniform rate for all 
distances, would be nothing but a special form of protection for 
agriculture. 


La Nuova RassENGA.—(December.)—* The Pontamiana 
Academy.’—‘ Heredity in Mental Habits.’—‘In the Studio of 
Ercole Rosa.—‘The Siege of Osoppo (1848.’)—‘ The Skull ; 
Decadence Novel.—‘The Iron Mask according to recent 
publications. —‘ An Inedited Letter from Giordani.’— Merry 
Times..—‘ Morbid Morality.’—‘ Intellectual Life in the Regi- 
ments. —‘ Caricaturists and Caricatures.’—‘ Our Agriculture. — 
‘Electoral Corruption. —‘ Inthe Sulphur Mines’—‘ A Process 
against Tarso.—‘ A New Translator of Pindar.’—‘ At the Fire- 
Trial. —* Autumn,’ (verses.)—‘ The General Inspection of Public 
Instruction. —*The Last Marvels of Hypnotism.’—‘ Diadactic 
Arrangement of Clerical Institutes.—+ A Sixteenth Century 
Stage. —‘ The Man of the Future.—‘ The Poetic Works of 
Marradi.’—‘ The Eruptive Phases and Periods of Volcanos.’ 
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REVISTA DELLA TRADIZIONE Popowart [TALIANI (December 
Ist).—* Two Etruscan Legends.’—‘The Classic Legends and 
Superstitions of the Roman Castles.’—‘ Legends and Traditions 
of Cogne in the Valle d’Aosta.—‘ The Towers of Nielo.—‘ The 
Legend of the Robin and the Swallows.’—‘ Legend of Hannibal.’ 
‘The Woman with the Amputated Hands.’—‘ Popular Songs.’— 
* Prayers. —‘ Popular Beliefs and Superstitions.’—‘ Customs.’ 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DES DEvx MonbDEs (October, November, December). 
—The first of the October numbers contains an article which 
will be read with special interest just now. It is entitled 
‘Canaux Maritimes,’ and opens with an account of the con- 
struction of the Canal of Corinth, which was opened last year. 
The next section is devoted to a similar stretch of the canal, 
now in course of construction, which is to unite the North Sea 
and the Baltic, and of which it is expected that the present 
year will see the completion. The Manchester ship canal is of 
course, included in the paper, and the scheme by means of 
which some people think it possible to annihilate Gibraltar by 
joining the Atlantic and the Mediterranean is also discussed. 
Altogether, the article which though written by one evidently 
familiar with all the technicalities of the subject, is particularly 
clear and intelligible, may be recommended to the attention of 
the reader as both interesting and instructive.—In a paper to 
which the recent outrages of the anarchists give a certain 
amount of actuality, M. G. Tarde discusses an interesting 
philosophical and psychological problem. He endeavours to 
explain the influence which the members of a crowd, or of an 
association exercise upon each other, and which leads them to 
commit collectively crimes of which they are individually 
incapable.—In a political paper which he heads, ‘Aux Rives du 
Mekong, M. Edmond Planchut deals with a question which 
may now be said to belong to ancient history, and undertakes 
to show that the English view of the Franco-Siamese difficulty 
and of the French ultimatum was utterly unjustifiable-—In the 
other number for the same month, political economy takes a 
leading place, and contributes an article on Co-operation. 
The value of the paper may be estimated from the fact that it 
bears the well-known signature of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu.— 
M. Michel Bréal in a very interesting article considers and 
discusses the spelling reform which it has been proposed to in- 
troduce in the French language.—The marine stations of 
Naples and Bonguls-sur-mer are described by M. Frédéric 
Houssay ; and M. René Doumic brings a short, but appreciative 
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study of the work of Guy de Maupassant.—M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, who is making the life and career of Richelieu the 
subject of special study, brings a farther instalment of what 
promises to be, when complete, a valuable biography of the 
illustrious statesman. The present section of it deals with 
Richelieu at the State-General of 1614.—Continuing his 
sketches of the history and progress of chemistry in antiquity 
and in the middle ages, M. Berthelot here indicates the im- 
portant part played by the Arabs in the development of the 
science.—‘ Why do we blush?’ It is M. Mélinand who asks 
the question, and who devotes a very interesting paper to the 
in explanation of what seems a simple, because it is a very 
common phenomenon.—At a moment when the relations be- 
tween France and Russia are so cordial, many will doubtless 
be interested to read the historical sketch which M. Arthur 
Desjardins entitles ‘How Russia took its Place in Europe.’ 
It is based on the collection of treaties and conventions pub- 
lished by order of the Russian Foreign Office, and shows how 
Russia, which, from .the 13th century had become an Asiatic 
power, gradually entered into the European concert after the 
16th century, and how, under the reign of Catherine II., it 
took its definitive place in Europe—December opens with a 
long and solid political study—the first of a series—in which 
the anonymous author traces the transformations of diplomacy 
in Europe.—A second instalment concludes M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu’s study of Co-operation.—A question of, unfortunately, 

constant interest, is treated by M. Edouard Blanc—that of 
epidemics. He gives a history of the various diseases which 

have spread over Europe, and indicates the routes followed 
by the great epidemics of ancient and modern times. 


L’ArT (January, 1894).—This publication inaugurates the 
year with a new departure. It has adopted the more suit- 
able size of a large quarto, which makes it more convenient 
both for reading and binding. As regards the text, there is a 
considerable increase of matter, whilst both paper and typo- 
graphy are of the highest excellence. M. Emile Michel opens 
the new number with a paper on Aimé G. de Lemud. It is 
only a first instalment, and sketches the earlier years of the 
career of the remarkable artist, of whose works some excellent 
specimens are given as illustrations.—The next paper, which 
is by M. Eugéne de Bricqueville appeals more Keostly to 
musicians. It has for its subjects the collections of musical 
instruments of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, and describes 
with both pen and pencil, the pipes, harpischords, spinnets, 
lutes and even drums of former days.—In a short paper M. 
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Alphonse Wauters gives a sketch of the career of Van Orley, 
some of whose best work is to be seen in the beautiful windows 
of Ste-Gudule in Brussels—The authenticity of some of the 
pastel portraits contained in the De La Tour collection, at St. 
Quentin, is discussed by M. Abel Patoux, who indicates several 
as giving considerable plausibility to the accusation brought 
against Lemasle, of having stolen some of the original works 
and put copies in their place.—M. Coiiard, in a paper which 
has as much historical as artistic interest, deals with the 
question of Mme. du Barry’s diamonds. It was once believed 
that the theft of her diamonds in 1791 was purely imaginary, 
_and that she had really sold them in London. There is, how- 
ever, proof, that she was actually robbed of them, and that they 
were Gonaks to London, and that, pending certain magisterial 
investigations, they were entrusted to a firm of bankers. Now, 
as Mme. du Barry never recovered them, the question arises, 
‘What became of them?’ and M. Coiiard would like an answer 
to it. 


REVUE DE HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 5, 1893).—Under 
the title ‘Les Muzarabes,’ M. Lucien Dollfus gives a very 
graphic sketch of the persecutions and counter persecutions that 
followed upon the Moslem invasion, and the invasion of the 
Moors in Spain. The name ‘Muzarabes’ was given to the 
Goths who had settled there on the invasion of Alaric, and who 
still remained a people by themselves. They refused to mingle 
with their new masters, and were zealous adherents of their own 
type of Christianity. The name given them denotes ‘mixed 
with Arabs,’ but though they lived in the same cities or provinces 
with the now dominant race they kept themselves by themselves, 
and hated their masters and the religion of the Prophet with an 
intense and bitter hatred. They provoked, and gloried in pro- 
voking, persecution by the studied insults they showered on 
Mohammed’s name, and on the religious observances practised 
by his followers in their presence, and by their fanatical obtru- 
siveness of their own religious beliefs and rites on the conquerers’ 
attention. The story of these persecutions, and of the revenges 
taken when opportunity offered itself to the Muzarabes and the 
Christians generally, is told here with admirable conciseness.— 
The second article is the ‘Bulletin archéologique de la reli- 
gion romaine,’ for 1892. It is by M. Aug. Audollent, and gives 
an account of the work done by the Archzological Societies 
during that year in Italy; as reported in the publications of these 
. societies, or of those engaged in the excavations and surveys going 
on in Rome and elsewhere.—M. J. Réville completes his transla- 
tion from the Dutch of Dr. Knappert’s two papers on ‘ Ger- 
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maansche Mythologie.—M. G. Bonet-Maury furnishes the first 
at of his descriptive report of the ‘Parliament of Religions’ 

eld at Chicago in September last year, on the occasion of the 
World’s Fair there. He gives an extremely valuable summary 
of the papers read at the Congress. 


REVUE SEMITIQUE D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D‘HISTOIRE ANCIENNE. 
(No. 4, 1893.)—Mr. J. Halévy gives us here, first, under the 
usual rubric, ‘Recherches Bibliques,’ a most interesting study on 
the twenty-second Psalm. The text of the Psalms in the Mas- 
soretic Version, it is well known, has suffered very considerably 
at the hands of copyists and redactors, and, in consequence, pre- 
sents an almost constant source of perplexity to thoughtful 
leaders and interpreters. The critical scholarship of to-day is 
rargely directed to the task of detecting these mistakes of tran- 
scribers and would-be emendations of redactors, and of restoring 
the text as far as possible to its original form. Of course much 
of this work is tentative and conjectural, and is subject to re- 
vision and correction as scholarship advances, and our critical 
apparatus multiplies and improves. Psalm Xx1I. presents in the 
Hebrew text many difficulties, a few of which only are partially 
lightened for us by the translations available for comparison. It 
offers therefore an inviting field for reverent and scholarly in- 
vestigation, and has consequently engaged, and is engaging, the 
attention and exercising the ingenuity of both Jewish and Chris- 
tian exegetes. Professor Halévy here subjects the text of this 
psalm, clause by clause, and verse by verse, where any obscurity 
exists, to a most searching examination, and offers suggestions 
both as to causes which have most likely produced that obscurity, 
and as to the alterations in the text which wonld remove it. 
These he supports by very weighty arguments. No one who 
knows anything of M. Halévy’s contributions to almost every 
department of Biblical science needs to have a study of this kind 
from his pen recommended to his attention. To know where it 
is to be found is to ensure his interest in it and his perusal of it. 
But from the very nature of an article like this any summary of 
its contents is impossible. The points discussed are too numerous 
and intricate, and the just appreciation of the corrections sug- 
gested depends so entirely on minute and delicate points of 
scholarship, which no summary could bring out, that we must 
simply state what the article aims at. It seeks to show what 
errors have crept into the text, and to suggest the most likely 
and reasonable changes that require to be made on it to restore 
it to its original form. M. Halévy then furnishes a translation 
of the whole psalm from this restored text. In the second part 
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of his article he seeks to determine the origin and date of the 
psalm. . From its contents, as well as from the language and 
stvle of the author, he concludes that it dates from the later 
years of the Exile, and emanated from that circle to which the 
consolations of the second Isaiah were addressed. Its author 
was one of the anavim who longed with a feverish impatience for 
the redressing of the wrongs they endured in spite of their piety, 
and longed especially for restoration to their beloved land.—In 
his second article here M. Halévy continues his transliteration 
and translation of the ‘Correspondence of Amenophis III. and 
Amenophis IV.’ contained in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets.—The 
third article is in continuation of his two preceding papers 
on the ‘Inscriptions recently discovered at Zindjirli.’ M. Halévy 
here offers some corrections of the text of these Inscriptions 
which a closer study of them necessitates his making, and then 
proceeds to bring out the bearing these inscriptions have on 
our knowledge of the Hittite history and language derived from 
Biblical and other sources.—In still another paper entitled ‘ Le 
rapt de Perséphené ou Proserpine par Pluton cher les Baby- 
loniens, he calls attention to the light thrown on the Greek 
myth and-its derivation by the tablet in the British Museum 
belonging to the Tel-el-Amarna collection, No. 82.—M. Huart 
follows up his account of the origin and authorship of the Arabic 
Ode of Ochkonwan by a complete translation of it, giving too 
the original text.—M. J. Perrachin also continues his valuable 
‘Notes pour histoire d’Ethiopie.—The titles of the shorter 
papers are, ‘L’Inscription d’Eryx,’ by M. M. Lambert, and 
‘ Notes Geographiques, by M. J. Halévy, who also furnishes the 
‘ Bibliographie. 

REVvE DES Rexiaions (Nos. 5 and 6).—M. Castonnet des 
Fosses in the first of these two numbers gives the fourth and 
final instalment of his review and criticism of Brahmanism as a 
religious and social factor in the life of India, past and present. 
It has had, he has shown, its palmy days, and its periods of 
depression, its centuries of power, and its centuries of weakness. 
It has passed through changed forms in its efforts to retain its 
hold on the popular faith, and on the popular favour. It has 
frequently altered its dogmas, and modified its rites and cere- 
monial usages. These have been chronicled by our author 
briefly, but yet sufficiently to give his readers a just conception 
both of the internal and external history of Brahmanism. In 
this section of his review M. Castonnet des Fosses gives a short 
summary of the events which tended very early to weaken its 
hold on the populace of India, the influx, ¢.g., of foreign elements 
and influences through the Assyrian and Medean conquests, and 
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the rise and spread of Buddhism. Buddhism shook it in fact to 
its foundations, and for a while seemed as if it were to supplant 
it altogether. The story of the struggle between the two 
systems is rapidly sketched, and the modifications, both on 
cult and doctrine are noted, which Brahmanism underwent in its 
effort to compete with Buddhism to retain its place in the 
affections of the people. There followed afterwards a period of 
peace and toleration. Then came an age of strife, between 
Buddhists and the worshippers of Vishnu and Siva. The Brah- 
mans sided with the latter in the hope of profiting by their help, 
and getting restored to their earlier position of supremacy. In 
this they succeeded, and then they began to persecute the 
Buddhists with relentless cruelty, finally driving them out of the 
provinces in which they had been long held in honour. The 
invasion of the Mohammedans completed the extinction of 
Buddhism ; but led also to other modifications and compromises 
in creed and cult on the part of the Brahmans. Our author 
notes in a brief form the chequered history of India since then, 
and especially the rise of the numerous sects and religious 
factions, the most important of which are described with some 
detail, such as the Sikhs and the Brahma Samaj.—The series of 
articles on Buddhism is here also continued, and so is M. the 
Abbé Sauveplane’s elaborate study on the Istubar or Gilgamos 
legend. These six papers form it seems only the Introduction 
of the learned Abbé’s work which he is to consecrate to this 
subject.—In the second of these two numbers we have, first, a 
paper on The Sacred Books of China, from the pen of the Editor 
of the Revue, M. the Abbé Z. Peisson. He divides these Books 
into two categories, or classes, The Canonical Books, and The 
Classical Books. He gives a short resumé of what is known or 
conjectured as to their origin and history, and then describes 
their character and contents. There is nothing that is novel in 
what is here said, but it is presented in a concise, clear, and 
handy form, and will suffice as a stimulant and guide to those 
beginning their studies of the religions of China, and be useful 
as a mnemonic to those more or less familiar with them already. 
His paper is not concluded here.—The other article will perhaps 
more readily invite attention. It is titled ‘ La religion primitive 
d’Israel,’ and is contributed by M. the Abbé de Moor. It is not, 
however, an original contribution to this thorny, and to-day 
much debated theme, but an examination and criticism of M. 
Piepenbring’s work, which appeared first in the columns of the 
Revue de Histoire des Religions, under the title ‘ La religion 
primitive des Hébreux.’ M. Piepenbring’s contention, that the 
Hebrews were polytheists, like all Semitic tribes, and only be- 
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came monotheists through the purer and more spiritual teaching 
of an advancing series of prophets, is, of course, the position 
which the critic here chiefly attacks, and seeks to overturn. The 
evolution theory, which M. Piepenbring regards as explaining the 
course of Israelitic development, is first assailed, and the facts 
on which his antagonist bases his argument, is explained in a 
totally different way from that furnished by M. Piepenbring, 
and in such a way as to make good his own averment that the 
Hebrews were first monotheists and degenerated into polytheists 
afterwards under influences that account for such degeneration. 
The learned Abbé’s article will no doubt receive due attention 
from all those interested in the controversy. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (Oct., 1893).—There are but three articles 
in this number, but they are all excellent. The first alone is 
sufficient to make it more than ordinarily attractive. It is 
from the pen of the editor in chief, and is the first instalment of 
what, it is to be hoped, will be a numerous series of articles on 
the Celtsin Spain. Here, after sketching the history of the 
Spanish Celts, who he believes entered Spain by crossing the 
Pyrenees from Gaul, M. D’Arbois de Jubainville discusses the 
terms which were employed by ancient authors to designate 
them, the indications which these authors give of their 
manners and customs, language and religion, their geo- 
graphical position in the country, and what we may per- 
haps be allowed to call the land laws of these early in- 
habitants of the Iberian peninsula.—‘ The. Violent Deaths of 
Goll and Garb’ is from the pen of Dr. Whitely Stokes. The 
text is here printed in extenso for the first time from the oldest 
copy of it, that, namely in the Book of Leinster. As usual the 
text is accompanied by a translation and notes. Dr. Stokes 
has added the more important of the various readings which 
occur in the only other vellum copy known, that in the Kilbride 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library. he article is likely to attract 
the attention of scholars on account of the rare words it con- 
tains, some of which Dr. Stokes confesses himself unable to ex- 
plain—Dr. Kuno Meyer transcribes the Edinburgh version of 
the Cornach ind Ruando, ‘ The Bargain of the Story Man,’ and 
translates it—The rest of the number is taken up with the 
indices, etc., for the volume. 


REVUE DES ETUDES JUIVES (No. 3, 1893).—This number has 
come to hand so late that we can do little more than give the 
titles of the more important articles in it. The first is one of 
several papers that were left by the late editor of this Revue, 
M. Isidore Leob, in so forward a state as to permit of their 
publication. This paper, entitled ‘ Reflexions sur les Juifs’ 
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deals with the emancipation of the Jews—an exceedingly 
interesting subject, but it lacks not only the author's 
personal revision, but much supplementary matter b 

which he had intended to illustrate and establish the 
points dealt with. Still it was well worthy of a place 
in these columns, and the present Redaction has done 
well by printing it here as he loft it. It is the first part of 
the oy only that appears in this number. The other articles 
are, ‘Jacob Mantino, une page de I’histoire de la renaissance,’ 
by M. D. Kaufmann: ‘ Les chaptres xvi, xvii., der livre de 
Josue,’ by M. Israel Sack: ‘ Juifs et Grecs devant un empereur 
romain,’ by M. Theodore Reinach: ‘ Meschoullam ben Calony- 
mos, by M. A. Epstein: ‘ Le livre de l’algebra et le problém 
des asymptotes de Simon Motot ; ‘ Le livre des Chrétiens et le 
Livre des Juifs des duchesses d’Autriche,’ by M. Schweinburg- 
Eibenschitz ; and ‘ Les Juifs d’Orient d’aprés les geographes 
et les voyageurs,’ a continuation of M. Paul Grunebaum’s 
instructive study. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET RevuE Suisse (October, 
November, December).—The first of these three numbers 
opens with a contribution to political economy in the shape of 
a paper entitled ‘L’Avenir de l'Union monétaire Latine.’ It 
is written from the point of view of a monometalist who, 
however, disclaims the name. He urges that the economists 
designated by the name do not wish to proscribe any metal, 
but only ask that the state should not intervene to oblige the 
citizen to accept a piece of money for a value which it does 
not intrinsically possess.—Mlle. Berthe Vadier concludes the 
interesting series of papers in which she has been retracing the 
history of the various kinds of fancy work which have, through 
succeeding centuries, occupied the fair fingers of the gentle 
sex. The present instalment deals particularly with lace- 
making, knitting, and artificial flowers.—The notes of Dr. 
Machon’s exploration of Patagonia are continued through all 
the numbers ard brought to a close in the last of them.—M. 
Philippe Monnier contributes an interesting sketch which he 
calls ‘Une Bourgeoise de la Renaissance,’ and in which he 
draws a picture of an Italian matron of the Renaissance 
period, taking Alessandra Macinghi negli Strozzi for his model. 
—Another contribution which runs through all the numbers 
for the quarter is ‘L’hygiéne de l’Alimentation et du Logement,’ 
a very instructive paper, containing a great deal of useful in- 
formation with regard to both food and lodging.—At the head 
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of the November part M. Numa Droz appears with a paper 
dealing with a purely Swiss question—the re-organization of 
the Federal Council.—M. Constant Bodenheimer gives a sketch 
of the working of the German scheme of state-aided insurance, 
and leaves the reader under the impression that it stands in 
need of a great deal of revision, and that those who are 
inclined to adopt it would do well to modify it before doing 
so.—From M. G. van Muyden there is a most interesting paper 
dealing with the question of utilizing the wind as a motive 
power, and describing a scheme which has been devised for 
doing so.—A sketch of the career of Louis Ruchonnet, a Swiss 
statesman, who died suddenly last September, whilst acting as 
chairman of a legal committee of the Council.—The several 
chroniques must again be indicated as amongst the most 
striking and interesting features of the magazine. They are 
not only brightly written, but also show on the part of the 
writers, a thorough knowledge of what is taking place in the 
country about which each writes, and a very judicious choice 
of matter. 


SPAIN. 


La Espana Moperna, Revista Ibero-Americana (October).— 
E. Caro has an admirable paper on Moral Hygiene, its prin- 
ciples and rules—defining his subject as the science of main- 
taining a healthy mind without injury to the body—* Have the 
courage to live well—the results are appreciated, but the 
means are not employed.’ He calls the imagination—with 
Hippel—the lung of the mind, and a debilitated imagination 
is moral phthisis—Of the few purely native articles, four are 
poetical. One to Gonzalo Bulnes is above the average of 
modern Spanish verse.—‘ Morbid Love’ is a critical resume of 
the work of Dr. Laurent in French. It is a subtle and well 
written examination, but many will ask if there is any other 
‘love’ except such as puts the patient in a morbid state ?— 
Castelar describes the state of Spain politically, and compares 
the programmes of the Federalists and Carlists, which he con- 
siders the same ; including Municipal Autonomy and Regional 
Parliaments. He remarks that luckily the ancient vitality of 
the French people is such, and their capacity for resistance as 
well as their impelling power, that they can live peacefully 
and free without a gailbimentnry majority, and without a de- 
finite government! He eulogises the calm conduct of English 
liberals, who do not dream of bringing revolutionary methods 
to support progressive legislation, although their Bill has been 
cast out by the Lords. His sympathies of course are for Home 
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Rule. He marvels at Germany, the foremost country in 
spiritual revolutions, the most backward in political revolu- 
tion. He condemns Bismarck’s garrulity and want of true 
greatness, and considers he will die in disgrace like Napoleon 
on St. Helena.—Villegas justly defends Spain against the 
aspersions of those who deny her contributions to the drama. 
—‘ From El cid of Guillén de Castro, to the Don Juan Tenorio 
of Zorrilla, our theatre has presented a greater and more 
varied number of characters than all the other modern theatres 
together, if we except Shakespeare, an author who is almost 
superhuman.’ —It is interesting to find that Senor Campion 
laments over the progress of Castillian to the destruction of 
the Basque, as some do over the decay of Gaelic. 
A protest is entered by Villegas against this ‘ regional’ aspira- 
tion. —(November).—‘ Moral Atavism,’ is a critical review of 


Dr. Napoleon Colajarmi’s work on Criminal Sociology. He dis- ° 


agrees with the ordinary application of Atavism. ‘I should 
understand that when in our urban gatherings of struggling 
egotism, and utilitarianisms, there arises a disinterested spirit, 
nobly generous, in it will be seen the image of our remote 
ancestors, whose blood and sacrifices have created our present 
well-being. Heroism—that is perhaps the true moral Atavism.’ 
—‘ The Critical Review of the Centenary’ finishes with the 
Chicago Exhibition. It will be valuable historically.—Castelar 
grieves over the Riff war, which will dissipate resources re- 
quired for the organisation of the democracy in peace and 
liberty. He repeats the old story that these Moors are de- 
scended from the Andalusian refugees, still looking back to 
Spain as Paradise, and carrying next their dagger the keys that 
belong to the homes abandoned by their fathers in Cordova, 
Seville, or Granada. He smiles at the union of the nation of 
progress with the empire of stagnation, but holds that the 
union of [taly with Germany is as contradictory as that of 
France and Russia, which has its excuse in the stand made by 
Alexander II. of Russia against the determination ot Bismarck 
to crush France absolutely. No more comprehensive glance 
at the European situation is taken than that of Castelar, and 
no continental journalist understands the sentiment and the 

olitics of England so well.—Villegas complains that recent 

panish literature is no longer either stately or classic.. The 
story has succeeded the novel; the pamphlet the folio; the 
epitome to the history ; the little verse to the poem. He has 
nothing during this month worthy of consideration.—(Decem- 
ber).—‘ Criminal Arqueology ’ is a most suggestive paper that 
might well serve as a basis for work in this country, although 
probably facts and dates would hardly be procurable.— 
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Castelar complains justly of the injury done to public men by 
reporters, who publish their careless comments made in the 
mental dishabille of private life. He denies that the mind 
should be drawn from its seclusion, any more than he would 
go to the promenades in dressing gown and slippers. When 
he publishes his views and opinions he writes and corrects 
them with care, re-examines the proofs, and expects the editor 
to supervise the finished product also. To show how much 
depends upon even a comma, he gives an interesting illustration 
in the reply of the angels at the Sepulchre to the holy women. 
If in place of Resurrexit: non est hic, it had been written, 
Resurrexit non: est hie, the whole Christian doctrine would 
have been changed, based as it is on the resurrection of the 
Christ.—Castelar gives at lcngth his views on the Moorish war, 
and the jealousy of the natives towards England comes out in 
the belief that she is desirous of a foothold in Morocco, more 
especially in Tangiers. He gives a list of the multifarious 
wars and struggles of Spain during the last seven centuries, 
and concludes by declaring she requires to recuperate and re- 
main neutral among the nations, having shed her blood with- 
out benefit to herself. It is a brilliant and important resumé. 
—As these three months’ numbers are mainly composed of 
translations from foreign masterpieces, it is satisfactory to 
learn that the new year is to inaugurate a change. A new 
magazine will retain the foreign material, and La Espanta 
Moderna will be more national in future. A few writers like 
Castelar would do much to secure it a European audience. 


HOLLAND. 


De Gips.—The November number opens with obituary 
articles on Professor Buys by his friends Professors Quack and 
Moltzer. For nearly half a century his name has been a well 
known one in Holland. Latterly he was co-editor and a constant 
contributor to the Gids. His mental and political development 
is sketched. Born at Amsterdam, he held various official posi- 
tions in government departments and ended as Law Professor at 
Leiden. Upright and loveable, he was almost fanatically de- 
voted to liberalism, but at the same time cherished a deep dis- 
trust of democracy. All public movements and questions of the 
day were subjected to his criticism in well written forcible articles, 
and he had in this way much influence on public opinion. His 
great work is one on the Constitution (Grondwet) and the best 
mode of reforming it.—Boekenoogen gives a second instalment 
of his article on ‘ Dutch Nursery Rhymes,’ with many extremely 
curious examples. He intends, when time has been given for 
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the contributions he solicits to come in, to publish a collection, 
an excellent service, as most of these old-fashioned rhymes are 
fast becoming obsolete.—The great extent of the diamond cut- 
ting trade in Amsterdam makes the next article on ‘ Artificial 
Diamonds’ of practical interest for Holland. The trade is not in 
immediate danger for it seems improbable that diamonds can 
ever be manufactured of as great size as natural ones, but the 
aper gives a clear and attractive record of all that has hitherto 
Laie attempted in the fabrication of real diamonds.—Burgersdijk, 
who has done so much to enrich Dutch poetry by his translations, 
here gives a version of ‘The Persians of Auschylus.’—December 
opens with ‘ A New Dialogue on the Drachenfels,’ a comic piece 
in which modern and effete modes of thought and life are con- 
trasted, but the wit is clumsy and forced.—Next comes a review 
of Max Lehmann’s ‘Scharnhorst,’ the great military genius who, 
unappreciated in his own day, was recognised two generations 
later as the man who laid the foundations of modern military 
tactics and education.—Kielstra gives an interesting account of 
the history and present condition of the island Bali or Little 
Java, one of the Sunda Archipelago. He contrasts. the native 
district, where there is continual strife, crime and misery, with 
the Government lands, where order, prosperity and peace 
reign, and suggests that it would be an act of benevolence to 
place the whole island under the Dutch flag—Emant writes 
brightly about ‘Japanese Wrestlers. —The burning question of 
who is to regulate their time is taken up by Hubrecht in ‘The 
Sun or the Clock.’ In spite of the patriotic cry to go by the 
sun, as all but the railways do at present, they adopting Green- 
wich time, Hubrecht has the hardihood to advocate the general 
adoption of Mid-European time, which would clearly be most 
convenient, seeing how Dutch and German railways form one 
system; but there is a strong prejudice in Holland against the 
slightest show of submission to their encroaching neighbour.— 
Next comes an article of considerable merit and critical acumen 
on ‘French Tragedy,’ by A. G. van Hamel, and some touching 
and graceful verse by Marie Boddaert.—The first paper in 
the volume for 1894 is one by Prof. Fruin, on ‘The 
Revival of Catholicism in North Netherland about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century.’ Both for Catholics 
and Protestants this article is replete with information, but 
as it breaks off rather abruptly, it can be better noticed after 
its conclusion in a second part.—The first of a series of ‘ Impres- 
sions of Travel in the United States and California,’ is brightly 
written, but contains nothing very novel.‘ An Evening,’ b 
Coenen, jr., is an impressionist, fin de siecle and rather silly sketc 
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of common-place emotions and moonlight.—‘ A Time of Truce,’ 
by Cort van der Linden. Under that title he describes the poli- 
tical situation in Holland, forecasting that they are on the eve of 
a terrible outbreak of the smouldering social forces, unless by 
good guiding the truce shall possibly end in a period of fruitful 
— great question is that of the franchise.-—‘ From the 
istory of Japan,’ by D. Aitton, is a record of the rapid progress 
of that country in civilisation likely to end in the entire resump- 
tion by the Japanese themselves of their own government and 
guiding to the exclusion of foreigners.—Perhaps the most 
attractive paper in this number is from the pen of Byvanck, 
who, under the title of ‘ Not known,’ brings forward the Swabian 
peasant poet Christian Wagner. He has indeed been noticed in 
Germany, but neither the depth and insight nor the tender 
beauty of his poems and stories has been appreciated there. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT (November).—A review by Dr. 
Rovers, of Badham’s, ‘The Formation of the Gospels,’ allows 
that the author is an acute and painstaking scholar, but 
declares that the results he arrives at cannot stand—Dr. G. 
Wildeboer gives a new rendering of that famous cruz criticorum, 
Ps. xvi. 1-4. The following is the proposed translation :—‘ A 
jewel of David, (v. 1) Preserve me, O God, for in Thee have I 
made my refuge. 2. I said to Jahve., Thou art my Lord, the 
good of thine espoused (title given by the prophet to the 
chosen people). 3. To the saints who are in the land (I spoke). 
They are the distinguished of Kol-chefsi-bam (to them applies 
the prophetic words, “ All my delight is in them). 4. They 
increase their sorrows who give their bride’s portion to another 
god (Ezek. xvi.33) etc. . . .’ The image in the last verse 
is that of a bride bringing her portion with her and presenting 
it in the wrong quarter. This interpretation is m srenge by 
Bathgen in his new commentary on the Psalms; and we may 
fairly hope that its repulsiveness will ensure its rejection in 
every other quarter also—A review of Newman Smyth’s 
‘Christian Ethics’ by Dr. A. Bruining, while finding many 
merits in the book, condemns it on the whole for want of 
thoroughness in its speculative basis. Two competing prin- 
ciples, it is complained, are everywhere set up in it, the natural 
one of development and the supernatural of a divine interfer- 
ence in Christ, the authority of Scripture and that of the Spirit 
in the Church, the law without and conscience within; and 
thus the book cannot be clear or satisfactory at any point.— 
Dr. R. Smend’s ‘ Religionsgeschichte of the Old Testament’ is 

oken of by Dr. Oort, who complains of the arbitrary limita- 
tion which has kept the author from treating the Maccabbean 
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period and using the Old Testament apocrypha. The earlier 
parts of the book are specially praised, and the whole work 
commended, though less highly. The number concludes with 
a set of minor notices by van Manen of recent works on extra- 
canonical pieces of early Christian literature.—Vol. II. of the 
Cambridge ‘ Texts and Studies’ is very favourably reviewed ; 
but the more adventurous features of Mr. Rendel Harris’ essay 
on ‘Codex Bezz’ are thought to be a weakness rather than a 
struggle in an otherwise useful piece of work.—Various recent 
works on the ‘Gospel of Peter’ are mentioned, and so is the 
essay by Mr. Legge in the last number of this review, on 
‘Some Heretic Gospels.’ 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





Theism as grounded in Human Nature, Historically and Critically 
Handled. Being the Burnett Lectures for 1892 and 1893. 
By Wiu1AM L. Davinson, M.A., LL.D: London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1893. 


So many books have been written about the great problem which Dr. 
Davidson has here chosen for the subject of his Burnett Lectures, that 
nowadays one scarcely expects to find aught new said about it, or anything 
said in a more attractive way than what has been said. It was therefore 
with only a sort of languid curiosity that we turned to Dr. Davidson’s 
volume and began to dip into its pages. A few minutes reading, however, 
was sufficient to show that the work is of more than ordinary value, and 
deserving of the most careful study. The treatment of the subject is at 
once critical and historical, and whatever the author has to say is said in 
the most simple and lucid way. His object is to show how the doctrine of 
Theism is grounded in human nature, to explain and defend its contents, 
and to trace its various developments from the beginning of European 
thought down to the present. There is considerable controversy in the 
volume, but that was unavoidable, while the skill, fairness, and temper 
with which the arguments of opponents are met, are admirable. Dr. 
Davidson is an acute and an independent thinker. At the same time his 
wide reading and thorough acquaintance with the literature of his subject 
have qualified him as few others are qualified to look at the problem in the 
manifold aspects in which it presents itself, and to handle it with a breadth 
of treatment rarely met with. The difficulties besetting the subject are 
candidly admitted and fairly faced. They are no greater, Dr. Davidson 
points out, than those which are to be met with in any other line of pro- 
found research—a fact which is often forgotten, but which the student 
of Theism always requires to bear in mind. ‘There is difficulty,’ says Dr. 
Davidson, ‘in the famous metaphysical problem of External Perception 
and the Freedom of the Will; the biologist has difficulty with the con- 
ception and proper definition of Life ; and if, with the modern physicist, 
we permit ourselves to speculate on the nature and ultimate constitution 
of Atoms, we shall soon discover that we have penetrated into a region 
where neither sun nor stars in many days appear.’ This is putting the 
matter very temperately. At the same time it indicates the spirit in which 
the author approaches his subject. Dealing with the doctrine as grounded 
in human nature, after an introductory lecture in which the nature, 
possibility, and limits of Theistic doubt are discussed, Dr. Davidson starts 
upon the course of his argument with a careful analysis, expository and 
historical, of what human nature is, in which the doctrines of Plato and 
Aristotle, of the writers of the Old and New Testament, of Confucius, 
Buddha, the Neo-Platonists, Anselm, Descartes, Kant, and more recent 
writers concerning man are expounded and examined, and their different 
views of Theism stated. The two lectures which follow are among the 
most important in the volume, and considering the present attitude of 
criticism towards Theism will probably be read with the greatest interest. 
They deal with the various aspects of Agnosticism. Here as elsewhere the 
author is historical as well as critical, and discusses not only the Agnosti- 
cism of Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Mansel, and Hume, but also its older 
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phases as exhibited in the writings of the Neo-Platonists and Xenophanes. 
The fifth lecture brings us to the main point at issue. Philosophy, Dr. 
Davidson maintains, is and must be based on experience. What then, he 
asks, is the experiential basis of Theistic religion ? Accepting Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s position that man’s Theistic notions are ‘ necessary products of 
progressing intelligence,’ he proceeds to argue that God is a necessity 
of the human soul, first, because, as man is what he is, the idea of God, 
as is seen from history and present fact, inevitably arises in him, and if it 
inevitably arises in him, it ministers to a human want, and is thereby a 
necessity.. On this point the author sums —— argument by saying— 
‘God is a datum of man’s nature, inasmuch as He is the object of a natural 
want. To this want, man’s spiritual system is organic—which means not 
only that human nature is dependent for its satisfaction on Him, but also 
that the want itself would not have arisen apart from Him.’ ‘ Once base 
Theism in human nature,’ he afterwards adds, ‘and God’s existence 
becomes a rational certainty : it is the necessary presupposition of the 
case.” The objections brought by Comte and others against this are care- 
fully examined, after which the author proceeds to his second argument 
grounded on the utility of Religion. Here he maintains on the testimony 
of history and experience that the idea of God and belief in Him have been 
and are potent on the side of righteousness and enlightenment—in other 
words that Theism both furthers and conditions spiritual growth and human 
progress. The idea of God as psychologically determined is next discussed, 
and the grounds set forth for believing in the personality, unity, perfection, 
immanence, and transcendence of the Divine Being. The remaining 
lectures, which cover the second series, are devoted to emotional, ethical, 
and intellectual Theism. In a bare analysis, such as can be given here, 
it is impossible, however, to do justice to the singularly able and manifold 
ways in which Dr. Davidson handles his subject. The volume is not only 
a model of logical treatment, it is rich in suggestiveness, and cannot fail 
to prove of the utmost value to those who are perplexed by one of the 
greatest questions of the hour. Theologians may learn much from its 
pages, and any one of ordinary intelligence may find in them an abundance 
of instruction conveyed in a most atiractive form, and in a way calculated 
to enlighten him on one of the greatest and most interesting problems of 
human thought. 


The Earliest Life of Christ ever Compiled from the. Four 
Gospels: Being ‘The Diatessaron of Tatian’ literally 
translated from the Arabic Version, and containing the Four 
Gospels woven into One Story. With an Historical and 
Critical Introduction, Notes and Appendix. By the Rev. 
J. Hamiyn Hi, B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1894. 


Mr. Hill here follows the text of Ciasco based upon the two Arabic 
MSS., one of which is in the Vatican Library, and the other in the 
Borgian Museum. Ina very scholarly Introduction extending over some 
thirty-five pages he gives an account of these MSS., compares them with 
each other, and discusses their relation to their Syriac original and the 
Codex Fuldensis, besides many other points of interest in connection with 
this ancient work. The translation seems to have been made in the first 
instance from Ciasca’s Latin version, and then to have been compared with 
and revised from his Arabic text. Apparently, indeed, no effort has 
* been spared to make the English version represent as closely and literally 
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as possible the Arabic as it proceeded from the hand of Ben-attib, who, 
according to all accounts, made his translation somewhere about the middle 
of the eleventh century, though the original Syriac goes back to as early as 
the beginning of the second half of the second century. The value of the 
Diatessaron itself is obvious. A merely cursory reading of Mr. Hill’s 
pages is sufficient to show that Tatian, who compiled it between the years 
A.D. 159, and a.p. 175, must have had before him our four gospels 
—a fact pretty decisive as to the character of the works to which Justin, 
whose pupil Tatian was, refers when he speaks of the ‘Memoirs of the 
Apostles,’ as well as to the early date of the Fourth Gospel. Indeed, as Mr. 
Hill points out, these questions are practically settled by the Diatessaron. 
The volume is well supplied with notes and references, and at the end of 
it is a series of valuable appendices containing besides lists of various 
readings etc., the passages from the Diatessaron cited by Ephraem the 
Syrian in the course of his commentary upon it. Mr. Hill, in short, has 
discharged his duties as translator and editor in a very scholarly way, and 
has made a valuable contribution to our theological literature. 


Biblische und Kirchenhistorische Studien. Heften I-IV. Von 
Otto ZocHLER, A.O. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitat, Griefswald. Miinchen: Oscar Bech. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 1893. 


These five ‘Studies’ are on very varied subjects, yet all connected with 
the development of early Christian doctrine, or, as in the last of its series, 
with problems of Biblical geography and history. The subject matter of 
the first of them—the Apostles’ creed will perhaps attract most readily the 
attention of readers to it. It is a subject that has aroused an immense 
amount of interest of late in Germany. Controversy over it has been 
raging at almost more than fever heat for months there, and the echoes of 
that controversy have been occasionally heard here too, and have provoked 
not a little curiosity as to the points in dispute. It began in the spring of 
1892, when Herr Pfarrer Schrempf, of Lenzenrdorf, was being prosecuted 
for heresy. The prosecution ended in his deposition from office there. 
Towards the close of the year Professor Adolf Harnack published in 
pamphlet form, and in answer to a request of certain students, the sub- 
stance of a series of lectures he had delivered on the Apostles’ Creed. No 
sooner was his pamphlet issued than a perfect storm. arose over it. 
Magazine and newspaper articles, letters, and pamphlets poured forth from 
the evangelical press in a constant and ever swelling stream. His own 
pamphlet, on the other hand, ran through more than twenty editions 
within two months. Professor Zéchler soon took part in the fray, and his 
contribution to it may be described as a temperate and scholarly effort to 
adjudicate between the two parties—an effort to carry the controversy out 
‘of the heat of party feeling into the court of historic fact. He does not 
attempt to go over all the disputed points, but selects some of them, on 
which the prominent leaders in the conflict of opinion have not been care- 
ful enough, as he thinks, to weigh the facts of the case. Against Dr. 
Kattenbusch he sets forth the evidence for the original form of the Creed 
having been in three sections and not in twelve clauses. Against Dr. 
Harnack he marshals the evidences in favour of the Trinitarian content of 
the original Creed, of its emphasising the personality of the Holy Ghost, 
or at least distinctly expressing it, and of its containing the principal 
clauses of the third article. He deals too with the early testimony to the 
incarnation and Virgin birth in the baptismal confessions, and with the 
clauses as to the descent into hell, and the communion of Saints, and the 
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additions which distinguish the later Creed from the old Roman Creed. 
Finally he touches.on the relations existing between the Apostles’ Creed and 
the other, especially the oecumenical symbols of the Western Church. His 
essay is an extremely judicious and dispassionate exposition of early 
testimony to the fundamental contents of the Creed as we now have it, and 
we rise from its perusal with the conviction that Dr. Harnack has not 
after all said the last word on this interesting subject. The other studies 
in this series, though on matters of less prominent concern to the life and 
usages of the present hour, are all on themes that are of considerable 
interest to the students of early church history and of the development of 
Christian doctrine. No. 2 ¢.g. traces the growth of the order of deacons 
and evangelists ; and No. 3 the origin and development of the doctrine in 
the Church of the seven cardinal or deadly sins. In the 4th of these essays 
Dr. Zéchler directs attention to an early writer whose influence on the 
thought of his age—the last half of the 4th century—was very considerable, 
but whose name and fame have been strangely overlooked by the later 
historians of the Church, viz., Evagrius, called here ‘ Evagrius Pontikus’ 
to distinguish him from four others of the same name. He was born in 
the village of Ibero in the district south of the Black Sea on the upper 
course of the river Scylax. Dr. Zéchler gathers up what is recoverable of 
his history, and gives us a summary of his principal tenets, and shows us 
how his influence affected the direction of Christian doctrine and monkish 
views of Christian life. The last of these studies is described as dealing 
with ‘three insoluble but fruitful problems of Biblical research.’ The 
three problems are as to Eden, Ophir, and the so-called Lost Ten Tribes— 
Ephraim. The whole series of ‘studies’ is instructive and interesting 
throughout, and forms a valuable storehouse of historical data on which to 
base our judgments on several somewhat obscure points of early Christian 
doctrine and usage. 


Christian Creeds and Confessions. A short account of the 
Symbolical Books of the Churches and Sects. of Christen- 
dom, and of the Doctrines dependent on them. By G. A. 
Gumuion, D.D., Professor of Theology. Translated from 
the German by L. A. WHEaTLY. London: F. Norgate & 
Co. 1893. 


Mr. Wheatly has done a public service by translating Dr. Gumlich’s 
valuable compendium on Christian Creeds and Confessions for English 
readers. A book of this kind has long been a desideratum among us. We 
have several very elaborate works on the subject by scholarly divines, and 
one or two translations of the works of Continental scholars, but they are 
for the most part so elaborate and so technical, that the ordinary reader 
finds them a weariness, and cannot profit by them. The subject, however, 
is an extremely interesting one, and information would be widely welcomed 
regarding the origin and development of creeds, if only it were presented 
in a concise and simple way. Precise knowledge on these points would do 
much to allay the heat which controversy on this subject seems everywhere 
to engender. That heat is alniost invariably the result of ignorance on the 
part of either controversialist. Now Dr. Gumlich’s volume aims at putting 
the bare facts of creed origin and expansion within the reach of ordinary ~ 
readers. The sources of these facts are indicated where it is necessary to 
do so, so that the statements may be easily verified. The work has been 
most favourably received in Germany, and has exercised considerable 
influence in guiding public opinion and calming public feeling in the dis- 
cussions aroused by the deposition of Pastor Schrempf, and the pamphlet 
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of Dr. Harnack. Mr. Wheatly’s translation is of the third edition, and 
Dr. Gumlich has spared no pains to make this third edition as complete as 

ssible. The translation is so well done that it reads like an original 

nglish work. There are no obscure sentences in it, and no puzzling 
idioms. The translator has also added several valuable footnotes which 
enhance the serviceableness of the volume very much. This is especially 
the case in the sections where the creeds and symbolical documents of the 
English and Scottish Churches are referred to. Dr. Gumlich indeed passes 
over the latter in silence in the first part of his work, in which he enumer- 
ates the creeds. Mr. Wheatly has here however supplied the omission. 
In the third part of his work, where he describes ‘ the doctrines of the 
most important sects,’ Dr. Gumlich speaks more fully of the doctrinal 
differences that divide us in England and Scotland. The chief value of 
his work lies in the bird’s eye view it gives of the earlier development 
of creeds, for it is in regard to that period that ignorance chiefly prevails. 
‘We recommend this little work to the attention of all those who wish to 
form a rational opinion on the origin and growth of creeds, and to estimate 
the value of the latter to the Christain Faith. 


The Church of England and Recent Religious Thought. By 
CuHarRLEs A. WuitTtuck, M.A. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


Mr. Whittuck has a large grasp of his subject, and treats it with 
enlightened prudence and considerable insight. His object is not 
polemical, but expository, and the thought with which he deals is not 
speculative, but rather the currents of average thought, social as well as 
religious, existing in and around the English Church. His aim may in 
fact be said to be to describe the position into which the Church of 
England has either by the force of circumstances or by the process of its 
natural development, or by both causes working together, been gradually 
brought during the last twenty-five or thirty years, and to exhibit the 
wider possibilities now opening before it, together with the helps and 
hindrances to their realization. That a great change has come over 
the English Church during the period referred to there can be no 
doubt. It is now very far from being what it was, and is apparently 
undergoing considerable changes, or at least preparing for them. One 
admission made by Mr. Whittuck we were scarcely prepared for, and that 
is that the Church is not attracting more than it was wont into its fold. 
‘ The fact is,’ he says, ‘that the Church of England has not of late years 
attracted a greater number of people, but that to those whom she does 
attract she has made herself more attractive.’ The latter assertion cannot, 
we imagine, be doubted, but the former is one which most people will be 
disposed to question. However, Mr. Whittuck is so cautious a writer that 
we cannot but suppose that he has good ground for his assertion, and that 
the increased activity of the Church, and its multiplication of churches, do 
not indicate what they are usually believed to indicate. Among the 
points Mr. Whittuck is at great pains to bring out are, the growth of 
uniformity, the decadence of parties and party spirit, the increase of 
tolerance and the growth of the power of the laity. The clergy, he 
points out, have tended to become a separate and distinct class, without, 
however, tending to become supreme. ‘ The peculiar characteristic of the 
Anglican clergy at the present time,’ he remarks, ‘is that they have 
tended in the first of these directions without their acquiring for them- 
selves supremacy or ascendancy.’ ‘The supreme class in the Church of 
England at the present time,’ he further remarks, ‘is the church laity.’ 
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‘It is the ecclesiastically minded portion of the community,’ he goes on 
to say, ‘ who exercise the real control over the Church through the Church 
clergy as their representatives.’ He further makes the significant remark, © 
that in many of the churches of the Church of England there has been 
and still is a considerable development of Congregationalism, or of Congre- 
gational principles, and that the tendency in many is to stand almost 
alone. On the other hand, the hope of the Church, he believes, lies in a 
different direction—not in isolated but in united efforts. In the chapter 
dealing with Dissent and Nonconformity, Mr. Whittuck sets aside as far 
as possible all bias, and treats of the history and condition of the Non- 
conforming Churches with evident fairness and impartiality. As for a 
nearer approach between Churchmen and Dissenters, this Mr. Whittuck is 
of opinion is at present too remote a possibility to be worth considering. 
Neither party he believes is as yet ready for it, though in respect to the 
more liberal of the Dissenters he believes that their conciliation and union 
with the English Church is by no means beset with insuperable difficulties. 
The chapters dealing with the alienated classes are deserving of careful 
study, and not less so the section on Theology. To those who wish to 
gain an insight into the present religious condition of England the volume 
may be commended. It is written in a calm and judicial spirit, and is 
evidently the result of wide observation and patient study. 


Selections from Early Writers Illustrative of Church History to 
the tume of Constantine. By HENRY MELVILLE GWATKIN, 
M.A., Dixie Protessor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


In this time-saving age, when time passes so swiftly and duties press so 
heavily upon the student as well as upon the layman, this handy little 
volume will prove itself a great convenience to all for whom it has been 
specially devised. Most students, at least theological students, have felt 
the want of such a volume, and remember with anything but pleasure the 
time spent in looking up passages which, according to all rules, they ought 
to have known, but did not, or on which they ought to have been able to 
lay their hands without difficulty, but were unable, owing to the fact that they 
were for the most part hid away in expensive volumes, which they could not 
consult without making a journey to a library more amply furnished than 
their own. By a happy inspiration Mr. Gwatkin has here furnished them 
with the main passages usually cited, or used, or relied on, from the Christian 
writers down to the time of Constantine. They are well chosen, and so 
far as we have examined them, well translated. The first is the descrip- 
tion given by Tacitus of the Neronian Persecution ; the last is the account 
given by Eusebius of Constantine’s vision of the Cross. Between these 
we have the passages usually cited from Clement of Rome, Justin, Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, Tertullian, and others of the 
early Christian writers. Specially numerous are those bearing upon the 
Canon of the New Testament which include the fragment of Muratori. A 
similar selection from the later writers would prove acceptable, or say from 
St. Augustine alone, or even St. Thomas Aquinas. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. GREEN, M.A. 
Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Miss Kate NorGaTe. Vol. III. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


This volume brings the history down to the year 1673, and covers the 
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whole of the Puritan period and the greater part of the reign of Charles II. 
Like the two preceding volumes, it is abundantly and handsomely illus- 
trated, the illustrations as in the other volumes having been selected with 
tact and executed with considerable skill. The principal illustration, 
which forms the frontispiece to the volume, is a handsome coloured repre- 
sentation of Old London Bridge from a unique drawing in Pepys’s Collec- 
tion in Magdalen College, Cambridge. It is well executed and extremely 
quaint and interesting. The portraits are as before numerous and include 
those of the chief men of the period. Among other illustrations we have a 
number of caricatures and representations of the various trades. Several 
maps are also given, as well as a number of battle pieces, several sketches, 
representations of costumes, historical scenes and historical houses. Al- 
together the volume is quite equal to either of its predecessors, and carries 
out the intention of its editors of making the pictorial throw light upon 
the text and add to its interest. 


The History of Civilisation in Scotland. By JoHN MACINTOSH, 
LL.D. A New Edition. Vol. II. Paisley and London: 
Alex. Gardner. 1893. 


This volume of Dr. Macintosh’s new edition of his History is a great 
improvement upon the first. The revision has been more thorough. 
Many errors have been corrected, more attention has been paid to the 
style, and here and there are signs of condensation, while the foot notes 
have been made more complete and bear evidence that fresh authorities 
have been consulted. That it is perfect we do not say ; but this may be 
fairly said that in almost every respect the volume is superior to its 
predecessor, while as compared with its own original it is greatly superior. 
The whole of the volume may be said to be devoted to the period of the 
Reformation. The first and second chapters deal with the rise and progress 
of that movement, more particularly in Scotland ; the third with the 
organisation and creed of the Reformed Church; the fourth, with the 
political and religious history of the country during the reign of tho 
unfortunate Queen Mary ; the fifth and sixth with the developments of 
Protestantism ; and the seventh, with the social condition of the country 
in the sixteenth century both before and after the Reformation. The two 
chapters which follow are devoted to the history of the literature of the 
country both before and after the great change in its religion, and the next 
to the state of Education and Art during the sixteenth century, and in 
conclusion we have a brief chapter treating of the ultimate problem of the 
Reformation. The whole of the chapters fill close on five hundred closely 
printed pages and as will be readily inferred Dr. Macintosh’s treatment of 
his subject is very elaborate. The period is one of great difficulty and 
involves many points of controversy. The author’s endeavours to be fair 
and impartial are conspicuous. That his opinions will be always accepted 
cannot be looked for. His own leanings are not hard to discover ; still 
the moderation with which he generally writes and after which he seems 
to be always striving is commendable. The book is valuable, however, 
chiefly for its vast array of facts and references. 


Old Court-Life in France. By FRANCES ELLIOT.. 2 vols. G. 
P. Putnam’s & Sons: New York and London. 
These volumes were originally published in America some twenty years 


, where they have been well received, having sold ran stg 2 itions. 
There is no reason why they should not be quite as popular, if not more 
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so, on this side of the Atlantic. They are well printed, abundantly illus- 
trated, and written with rare skill. The aim which Mrs. Elliot has had in 
view is to describe the court-life of France from Francis I. to Louis XIV. 
For her materials she has gone to the memoirs which fill so large a place in 
French literature, and which many find to possess a ter interest than 
the histories of France. Nor need it be wondered that they do. Were 
there no other reasons, and as every reader of them is aware there are 
plenty, the memoires pour servir are much more detailed and personal than 
most histories, even the most elaborate, usually are. That Mrs. Elliot’s 
volumes are piquant it is almost unnecessary to say. They are abundantly 
personal, and disclose a state of morals and society, in high quarters, which 
in the present would hardly be tolerated. It is not for this, however, that 
we call attention to them, but for the skill with which they are executed. 
Each chapter is a brilliant picture. The characters represented are by no 
means of the best; many of them are a long way from being commendable 
or even passable ; but the skill with which they are portrayed is remark- 
able. Besides, true to life as the pictures are, the situations in them are 
often in the highest degree dramatic, if not sensational, and few books of 
fiction have anything like the same fascination about them. 


Marchmont and the Humes of Polwarth. By one of their Des- 
cendants. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1894, 


The Humes of Polwarth have long been celebrated in the country, and 
have left their mark upon its history. The little village from which they 
take their title lies nestling in the heart of Berwickshire, midway between 
Duns and Greenlaw, and is famous in ballad and song. Its origin goes 
back beyond tradition, and during its somewhat chequered career four 
families, the Polwarth, Sinclair, Hume, and Purves-Hume-Campbell, have 
succeeded each other in its heritage. The Polwarths seem to have 
established themselves there before the qeer 900. They were the builders 
of the ancient Church dedicated to St. Mungo, subsequently restored and 
enlarged by the first Earl of Marchmont, and had for their residence the 
Castle of Polwarth, which stood half-way between the Church and the 
village, where a clump of Scotch firs in the field to the east of the road 
still marks its site. The first mention of their name in a charter occurs in 
the time of Alexander II., (1214-1249), towards the close of whose reign 
Adam de Polwarth received the lands of Beith from Sir Alexander 
Seatoun, of Wintoun, in frank marriage with Eva his sister. From the 
Polwarths the family property passed by marriage into the Sinclair family. 
Patrick Hume, graudson of Sir David Hume, son of Sir Thomas Hume, 
seventh in descent from the famous Cospatrick, third Earl of Dunbar, 
married Margaret Sinclair, who brought with her the lands of Polwarth as 
her dowry. Her husband is reckoned the first Baron of Polwarth of the 
Hume family. Sir Patrick the eighth Baron of Polwarth had a remark- 
able history, and proved himself the most distinguished member of the 
house to which he belonged. He took a Fo garry art in the politics of 
his time, and during the reign of James VII. was obliged to flee from the 
country. This was in September 1684. Two years later his estates were 
confiscated and given to Lord Seaforth. Like many others he sought 
refuge in Holland. In 1688 he returned with William of Orange, by whom 
for his services he was created Earl of Marchmont in 1697. It is of him 
and his descendants and their family connections that Miss Warrender has 
chiefly written. Her narrative is excellently written, and with adequate 
research. On several points her researches have enabled her to correct 
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the statements of previous writers. Miss Warrender has also much to tell 
about others than the Humes of Polwarth, and here and there one catches 
glimpses of the manners and customs, superstitions and beliefs of times 
gone by. The volume is admirably printed and excellently illustrated, 
and deserves to be regarded as a beautiful memorial of a noble house. 


Napoleon. Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy of 
Revolutionary France. By WituiAM O’ConNnoR Morris. 
London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 


This last addition to the vast mass of literature which has gathered 
around the name of Napoleon, though not written by a soldier, will be 
read, we should say, with not a little curiosity. Certainly no reader will 
complain of it on the score of want of attractiveness. Mr. Morris is too 
accomplished a writer, and too well versed in Napoleonic lore to allow the 
interest of a single page to flag. Here and there are signs that he has felt 
himself overburthened with a plethora of material and here and there also 
the signs of self-restraint are evident. But considering the limited space 
at his disposal, and the vast mass of materials with which he had to deal, 
Mr. Morris may be congratulated on the result of his work. Many things 
have of course had to be omitted, but taking the volume all in all, it is really 
a brilliant performance, and presents the life of Napoleon within manage- 
able limits and with a sufficiency of detail to satisfy all but the profes- 
sional reader. That Mr. Morris feels, as he points out others have felt, 
the fascination of Napoleon need hardly be said. His own sympathies or 
proclivities, if we may say so, have a decidedly military tendency about 
them, and he is almost wholly on the side of the victor of Arcola and 
Marengo. At the same time, he is quite conscious that along with splendid 
qualities there were associated in Napoleon great faults, and he does not 
hesitate to denounce in vigorous language his ambition, selfishness, and 
arrogance. ‘ His chief intellectual gifts,’ he says, ‘were an imagination of 
wonderful force ; a power of calculation that embraced everything, and 
yet grasped the smallest detail, the master faculty of always perceiving the 
dominant fact in what was before him, of separating from it what was 
subordinate, and of seeing how it could be turned to account ; and admir- 
able celerity and keenness of thought.’ His moral faculties, he believes, 
were not less remarkable. Among these he notices, ‘ambition that nothing 
could satisfy ; self-confidence that received no check from experience ; in- 
defatigable energy that never tired; a devouring passion to achieve 
greatness, to do mighty deeds, to acquire renown ; decision, firmness and 
strength of character ; dexterity and adroitness in difficult crises, and the 
power of concealing whatever designs or purposes were formed ; and, very 
distinctly, a profound contempt for the great mass of ordinary men, a 
belief that the world is ruled by force, a conviction that genius can accom- 
plish anything.’ That he was unscrupulous, he frankly admits, as also, 
that while disposed to shrink from cruelty, when ambition was striving to 
gain its objects, he appeared to be indifferent to human suffering. Great 
as a soldier, Mr. Morris is of opinion that Napoleon was great also, though 
not equally so, as a ruler, an opinion in which most will concur. As might 
be expected, Mr. Morris criticises very freely the military skill both of 
Napoleon and of the generals opposed to him. Sufficient justice is perhaps 
not done to Blucher and Wellington in the Waterloo campaign, or to the 
combination which led to the first capture of Paris. These matters, how- 
ever, we must leave to Mr. Morris’s military critics. Our business here is 
rather with his volume as jiterature, and as a popular account of the great 
— we have no hesitation in saying that it easily holds the first 
place. 
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The Brontés in Ireland, or Facts stranger than Fiction. By Dr. 
WiuiAM Wricut. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1893. 


Though the Irish origin of the Bronté family has been well known, none 
of the biographers of the novelists has been able to give any account of its 
history prior to the settlement of Patrick Bronté in England, or earlier 
than his appearance at Cambridge. Attempts to ascertain something about 
it have been made, but hitherto they have failed. To those who take an 
interest in the authors of Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights, Dr. William 
Wright’s volume will therefore come as a sort of revelation. After patient 
research and study, assisted by his own early recollections, he has been 
enabled to gather together the oral traditions of the family in Ireland, and 
to piece them together into something like a connected narrative. At the 
same time, with the materials he has gathered, he has been able to dissi- 
pate many of the speculations as to whence Charlotte and Emily Bronté 
drew the materials they worked up in their novels, and to trace the 
characters which figure on their pages to their originals. Speaking of the 
Brontés in Ireland, he remarks: ‘The Brontés were not in the habit of 
reading novels, they acted them ;’ and if what he has here written be fact, 
and there does not seem to be the slightest reason for doubting that it is, 
the remark is true, and the truth about the Bronté family is in reality 
stranger than fiction. A more romantic career than that of Hugh Bronté, 
the grandfather of Charlotte, was never conceived. Dr. Wright tells it 
with skill, and though he has left out what we take to be some of the more 
sensational passages as not sufficiently supported by evidence, we do not 
wonder that of all the stories for the telling of which Hugh was famous, 
there was none which his neighbours so much liked to hear him narrate as 
that of his own midnight journeys to the house of the family fiend, of the 
brutal usage he received at his hands, and of his fight with Gallagher, the 
Iago of the family, and his subsequent flight and escape. Equally 
romantic is the story of his courtship and marriage. Patrick’s career, 
though less strange, was nevertheless remarkable. But for this and much 
else we must refer the reader to Dr. Wright’s pages. They open up an 
hitherto unread chapter in the social history of Ireland as well as bring to 
light the flesh and blood originals of Heathcliffe, Joseph, Edgar, and 
Catherine Linton, and of others who figure upon the canvasses of Jane 
Eyre and Wuthering Heights, and show them living and moving not upon 
Yorkshire, but upon Irish ground. 


The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. Lectures 
delivered in 1892 on the Percy Turnbull Memorial Founda- 
tion in the Johns Hopkins University. By R. C. JEBB, 
Litt. D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1893. 

The Johns Hopkins University is to be congratulated on securing the 
services of two such men as Mr. Stedman and Professor Jebb as the two 
first lecturers on its Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation. The Founda- 
tion is similar to the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, and bids fair to rival it in 
utility. At any rate, it has begun well, and there is no reason why it 
should not fulfil the promise it evidently bears, and serve the purposes 
which its founders had in view. Professor Jebb is the second lecturer 
upon the Foundation, Mr. E. C. Stedman having been the first. The 
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latter took for his subject ‘The Nature and Elements of Poetry.’ Chrono- 
logically, the second lecturer ought probably to have dealt with the poetry 
of the older Aryan peoples or with such poetry as has survived from pre- 
Homeric times. Still, the influence which this has had upon European 
thought is so slight or imperceptible, that the Trustees were amply justified 
in passing it over, at least for the present, and selecting in its stead as the 
subject for the second course ‘ The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry.’ The literature of Europe, as Mr. Jebb remarks, begins with the 
Homeric poems. They form a convenient point from which to work back- 
ward and forward—backward into the obscurities of pre-Homeric times, 
and forward among the subsequent literatures of Greece, Rome, and modern 
times. Their characteristic, however, is that they indicate the appearance 
of a new force in the ancient world—a force which is not yet spent, but is 
still developing. Mr. Jebb’s first aim is to show what this force was. As- 
signing the composition of the Iliad and Odyssey to the tenth century B.c., 
a date, as recent criticism has shown, by no means too early, he first sketches 
the civilisations of Egypt, ay og and Assyria, and of the Phoenicians, 
and then taking as his text the Homeric poems, shows in what respects 
the Hellenic civilisation was different. Into the question of the composi- 
tion or compilation of these poems he does not enter. He regards them 
as the first articulate utterances of the Hellenic race, and using them as 
indicating the characteristics of the Hellenic mind, finds in them the ‘ pro- 
mise and potency ’ of what the Greeks afterwards became. As tothe manner 
in which this is done nothing need be said. A single citation will show how 
admirably the words of the blind poet are interpreted. The author is 
speaking of the contrast between the Oriental and the Greek mind. ‘Now 
leave,’ he says, ‘the monuments of the Egyptian — or the Assyrian 
palace, and turn to the pages of the Iliad and the Odyssey. At once we 
are in the open air, and in the sunshine of a natural life. The human 
faculties have free play in word and deed. All the movement, all the 
beauty and the joy of the outward world, are observed with a spontaneous 
freshness of interest and delight. No trammels of rigid tradition check 
the utterance of human feeling, or silence the thoughts awakened by the 
known or unknown conditions 6f mortal destiny. Achilles, with his bril- 
liant prowess, his chivalry, his fervour of wrath and of affection, his fine 
sensibility to the soothing or strengthening counsels of the gods, and his 
presage, even when his glory is in the zenith, of a premature death ; 
Andromache, parting from Hector, when he goes forth to battle, and vainly 
awaiting his return ; Nausicaa, playing at ball with her maidens, and guid- 
ing Odysseus towards the city of her father; Odysseus and Penelope— 
these are creations that have held the world ever since with a charm 
which, so far as we know, they first revealed—the charm of truth to 
nature, united with an artistic sense of what is beautiful and pathetic in 
human life. The Hellene may not have been the first of mankind who 
felt these things, but he was the first who, feeling them, was able to express 
them.’ Mr. Jebb next remarks on the Greek’s fearless desire of know- 
ledge, his sense of the shortness of life, and the way in which the Greek 
language ‘responds, with happy elasticity, to every demand of the Greek 
intellect.’ In his second lecture Mr. Jebb deals with the Epic poetry of 
the Greeks, — ing it with the Epic poems of later times. As for its 
object he remarks—‘ The supreme and distinctive work of the Homerio 
poet was to body forth those human sin which the Hellenic race re- 

ised its own ideals, and in contemplating which it became conscious 
of itself.’ Not the successes won by Achilles, he remarks, but Achilles 
himself, not the Adventures of Odysseus but Odysseus himself, make the 
Liad and the Odyssey all that they were to the Greeks. Following Mr. 
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Matthew Arnold, he takes as the four cardinal qualities of ‘Homer—plain- 
ness of thought, plainness of style, nobleness, and rapidity—and illustrates 
these — by several singularly well chosen es. After the Epic, 
Mr. Jebb proceeds to deal with the lyrical poetry of Greece, discussing its 
form and popularity, and regarding the two centuries, from 650 8.0. to 
450 B.c., as, roughly spe , the period during which it flourished. 
After an admirable lecture on Pindar, we have two which are devoted to 
the Attic drama, while the concluding lecture is taken up with a discussion 
as to the permanent power of Greek poetry. All through, as will already 
have been noticed, Mr. Jebb’s treatment of his subject is purely historical 
and literary. Questions of criticism, such at least as students of Greek 
poetry are usually perplexed with, are left aside. Mr. Jebb treats his 
subject from beginning to end from a broader and more popular — of 
view, and has given us a contribution to the study of this great subject of 
surpassing interest and permanent value. 


Literary Recollections and Sketches. By FRANCIS ESPINASSE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1893. 


Mr. Espinasse’s reminiscences cover a somewhat extended period, the 
first of them carrying us back to the time when ‘the Clarinda of Burns’s 
rapturous prose and verse was an old lady of eighty, living in solitude and 
seclusion in a quiet little street just round the south-western corner of Calton 
Hill.’ At that time Mr. Espinasse was in the habit of making daily pil- 
grimages to the Edinburgh High School and on his way home used to look 
wistfully at the words ‘ Mrs. M‘Lehose’ on the door-bell of the flat where 
she lived. Once he saw Sir Walter Scott, and was old enough at the time 
to have read the Tales of a Grandfather. His literary recollections date of 
course from a later period, but they begin early enough to take in much of 
what it is now the fashion to call ancient history. All the same they are 
worth reading and will prove of nota little use to future literary historians. 
They are not arranged in chronological order. The paucity of dates is. 
perhaps the chief fault of the volume. Still the method adopted in the 
greater part of the volume has its advantages, and accounts for the 
appearance of the word ‘ Sketches’ on the title-page. The recollections in 
the first three chapters are of a somewhat miscellaneous character, and 
touch upon a variety of topics and individuals. The most interesting are 
those in the second of the chapters. Here Mr. Espinasse tells of his em- 
ployment in the compilation of the great catalogue of the British Museum 
Library and has much to say about Panizzi and his own colleagues, 
among whom were several who have since, either in literature or in other 
professions, acquired a considerable reputation. Panizzi and his ninety- 
one rules for the guidance of those who were engaged in the compilation of 
the catalogue do not find much favour with Mr. Espinasse. In illustration 
of some of the absurdities involved in the latter he remarks : ‘ It has been 
computed that the cost of registering, cataloguing, binding and providing 
space in the shelves for a sheaf of street ballads would keep a poor family 
for a month.’ A note at the end of the chapter gives some interesting infor- 
mation respecting the Mudies, and the beginning of what he believes is now 
‘the largest circulating library in the world.’ The greater part of the volume, 
however, is devoted to the author’s recollections of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
and their circle of more or less intimate friends. Here Mr. Espinasse 
many new particulars to record. For many years he appears to have been 
on the most intimate terms with the Carlyles, and to have taken mental or 
other notes of their relations with each other and of the people he met as 
their house. Like many others he is far from satisfied with Mr. Froude’s 
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Life of Carlyle and blames him for not using a long series of letters, now 
yom in the Kensington Museum, which were written to John Forster 

y Carlyle. These letters it would appear cover a period of some forty 
years beginning with the first acquaintance of Carlyle with Forster and 
continuing down to the latter’s death. So far as he is aware Mr. Espinasse 
is himself the only individual who has thoroughly inspected them in 
manuscript. ‘A well edited selection from them,’ he believes, ‘ would be 
an extremely valuable contribution to Carlyle biography,’ inasmuch as 
‘ they abound with interesting matter respecting some of the later years of 
Carlyle’s life, Mr. Froude’s account of which is extremely meagre.’ Two 
bundles of the recollections are devoted to G. H. Lewes and George Eliot 
and James Hannay and his friends. The chapters on Lewes and George 
Eliot are a little meagre, but sufficient to bring out the wonderful 
versatility of the former as well as his ambition. As to his relations with 
George Eliot, Mr. Espinasse writes with impartiality and is not by any 
means disposed to excuse them. He lays his finger on the weak point in 
Lewes’s character and points out his inconsistencies. Of Hannay and his 
contemporary Bohemians he has much to tell which if not altogether new 
is at least interesting. Mr. Espinasse has also much to tell respecting his 
own experience as a literary man and as a journalist. . The story of his 
connection with the Edinburgh Courant and the final collapse of that long- 
lived but unfortunate journal will be read by many, at least in Scotland, 
with more than ordinary interest. It is difficult to say indeed what is not 
interesting in his volume. All through the attention is sustained. The 
work is at once entertaining and instructive. As far as possible Mr. 
Espinasse seems to have divested himself of prejudice and has written 
calmly and dispassionately. The individuals whom one meets with in his 
pages are innumerable, and what the author has to say about them is told 
in a pleasant and attractive way. 


Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa. By JAMES 
JOHNSTON, M.D. Illustrated. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1893. 


Dr. Johnston describes this volume as an account of a journey across 
the continent of Africa, from Benguella on the West through Bihe, 
Ganguella, Barotse, the Kalihari Desert, Mashonaland, Manica, Gorongoza, 
Nyassa, the Shire Highlands, to the mouth of the Zambesi on the East 
Coast. The journey, most of which was done on foot, occupied twenty 
months. During that period he covered a distance of four thousand five 
hundred miles, and though he had to pass through numerous hostile and 
savage tribes, to traverse areas reported too pestilential for exploration, 
and districts never before visited by a white man, he can boast that he 
never once found himself prompted to fire a shot in anger or was compelled 
to do so in self-defence against a human being, and what is probably 
unique in the history of African travel, of the many native carriers he 
employed, he did not lose a single one through death. The object of his 
journey was to test the belief he had formed that black men from Jamaica, 
by reason of their ready adaptability to climatic conditions and supposable 
racial sympathy, could be advantageously employed for the christianization 
and civilization of the African savage tribes ; but firstly and chiefly to 
obtain absolutely correct information concerning that portion of the Dark 
Continent he traversed and the presentation of it to the public. As to the 
black men from Jamaica, he found the belief he had formed respecting 
their suitability for African mission work thoroughly sustained. Of the 
six young men he took with him from Jamaica he found places for four at 
Cisamba, but west of that he found no opening for the remaining two, who 
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ultimately returned home. ‘This, of course,’ he says, ‘has been a sore 
disappointment to me, but has in no way weakened my former conviction 
that, provided white men with sympathy for, and tact in dealing with, the 
coloured race are forthcoming to enter the unbroken and fallow fields of 
the interior, the services of the Jamaicans in manual labour as builders, 
planters, etc., would be found invaluable. In a short time their aptitude 
for acquiring the language would fit them for itinerant evangelists, while 
their colour would give emphasis to their words beyond even those of the 
white teacher, for whom, as the number of concession-hunters and specu- 
lators increases, a marked prejudice in the African mind grows stronger 
year by year.’ As to central Africa itself Dr. Johnston has a very different 
story, as the title of his book indicates, to tell. ‘I don’t believe,’ he says 
on page 190, ‘there is a country under heaven that has been the subject 
of more romancing and misrepresentation than Africa.’ The facts which 
he brings in support of this are numerous, and it will be hard to convince 
the reader that there is not a great deal of truth in it. The account which 
the author has to give of the mission stations he met with are not, except 
in one or two instances, encouraging. Many of his statements in connection 
with them will be read by many with something like astonishment. The 
services held at some of the mission stations are well attended when there 
is anything in the shape of a roasted ox to be distributed, but when there 
is not, the congregation dwindles down to, perhaps, a chief, five lads and 
four women. ‘One young missionary,’ we are told, ‘in his innocence and 
zeal, was so delighted with the long conversations he was having daily 
with three men posing as inquirers, that it formed the subject, meanwhile, 
of a very interesting letter he was writing to friends at home. But near 
the end of the week, the trio, lingering round the door to a later hour 
than usual, were asked why they waited. The answer was prompt. ‘We 
are waiting for five day’s pay.’ ‘ Pay for what?’ queried the astonished 
missionary. ‘Well, now! Did you think we were coming here every day 
to listen to you for nothing?’ The chief obstacle the author believes in 
the way of missionary success is not however in the people, but in the 
chiefs and their absolute power over the body and soul of their vassals. 
‘The missionary,’ he says, ‘is ever conscious that while he is speaking, 
the people before him are debating in their own minds, ‘‘ Were I to be- 
come a Christian, what would the chiefs say ?” for well they know that the 
ethics of Christianity are condemnatory of the life, conduct, and character 
of their rulers.’ Dr. Johnston has no very glowing account to give of the 
prospects of agriculture. Indeed, with the exception of one or two dis- 
tricts, what he has to say of the country is all the other way. Equally 
unfavourable is the account which he has to give of the treatment one at 
least of the chiefs, Lewanika, has received at the hands of the British 
South African Company. The story which he has to tell of this is not to 
the credit of the country, and ought to be investigated. We can only say 
in conclusion that it is to be hoped that Dr. Johnston’s volume will be read 
by those for whom it is intended. There is a great deal in it which will 
be read with surprise, and the careful consideration of it may be the 
means of saving many valuable lives as well as the squandering of money 
on useless objects. The volume we should add is abundantly and hand- 
somely illustrated. It is also accompanied by a map. 


The English Religious Drama. By KATHERINE LEE BATES. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

In this little unpretentions volume we have a valuable contribution to 

the history and criticism of the origins of the English drama. Like all 

others, that drama, as is well known, had its origin in religion ; and the 
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old passion plays, miracle plays and moralities, however crude they may 
seem now, were the beginnings of that splendid literature at the head of 
which stand the works of Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Shakespeare. 
The difference between Hamlet or Othello and one of the pageants enacted 
in the streets of York, Coventry, Chester, or Wakefield, is vast, still they 
are intimately connected, and out of the rude efforts of the medieval play- 
wright may be said to have sprung the consummate art of Macbeth. Their 
past and present relations are admirably touched upon by Miss Bates in 
one or two sentences which are not without considerable beauty. ‘ The 
history of the European theatre,’ she says, ‘not only west of the Channel, 
but upon the Continent as well, bears resemblance to the history of the 
little English robin, who, as his strength waxes and his breast brightens 
and his song grows tuneful, turns his ungrateful bill against the parents 
who have reared him, so that the misty autumn mornings ring with melo- 
dious defiances and cries of combat between the young birds and the old. 
In like manner the romantic drama, born of the Church and nourished by 
the Church, came in time, as it acquired an independent life and gradually 
passed from sacred to secular uses, to incur the resentful hostility of the 
parent bird, whose plumage its mischievous activity loved to ruffle.’ There 
is doubtless much that is crude, grotesque, and even ridiculous in these 
old plays, but there is also in them considerable skill, a good deal of 
genuine human nature, and not infrequently much profound religious 
feeling. The devil was undoubtedly the most popular character, and 
the scenes in which he appeared were the most eagerly expected by 
the crowds who witnessed the pageants, but many of the scenes, as for in- 
stance, those on the Passion, could not fail to be deeply impressive and 
pathetic. At anyrate, they served a good end, if they did naught else 
than familiarise the populace with the various passages in Biblical history, 
and Miss Bates has done well to recall attention to them. Certainly those 
who listened to her lectures could not fail to be charmed with the felicity 
of her diction and exposition, and to feel that she was talking to them on 
a subject with which she was thoroughly well versed and of which she had 
acomplete grasp. Aiming at giving something like a history of the old 
English Drama, she naturally begins with the old Passion and Saint plays, 
and carries us back almost to the ‘ beginning of the Christian era, noticing 
a Scriptural tragedy of the second century, founded upon the narrative in 
the early chapters of Exodus and the curious drama on the Passion of our 
Lord attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus, though it is very doubtful whether 
this tragedy was ever acted, or even so much as intended to be acted. We 
hear much too of Hroswitha, the nun of Gandersheim. Miss Bates 
describes her as ‘turning the unholy leaves of Terence with one hand, 
while she kept the other on her beads.’ The picture may be correct, but 
it is very doubtful whether the Benedictine nuns were then in the habit 
of using the rosary. An excellent paraphrase of one of the old litur- 

ical dramas written in the eariy part of the thirteenth century in 

rance is given, and a description of the Corpus Christi pageants. 
Coming to the Miracle Plays, Miss Bates gives a very full descrip- 
tion of them, discussing their date and origin, and contrasting them with 
each other. Large use is made of Miss Toulmin Smith’s excellent edi- 
tion of the York Plays and their relation to the Townley or Wakefield 
plays is pointed out. In the course of her lectures Miss Bates indulges 
im much generous criticism, and takes into account both the times in 
which the Plays were written and the audiences for which they were pre- 
pared. She writes with a graphic pen, and one can easily realise from her 
description the pomp and pageantry, the eagerness and rapt attention, 
and withal, the grotesqueness which must have been witnessed, say on 
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Corpus Christi day‘in York, or on St. Nicholas’ day in Aberdeen, where 
the pageants were produced and the streets were thronged with excited 
crowds, some intent on edification and others on fun, but all on seeing the 
story of creation and redemption visibly represented before their eyes and 
often terminating with the coronation of the Virgin in heaven. Those who 
wish to understand these old dramas and to learn all that is known about 
them cannot do better than turn to Miss Bates’s brightly written pages. 
They will find in them much to instruct as well as to entertain them, and 
come across many indications of a state of society which has long since 
passed away. 


Adventures in Mashonaland. By two Hospital Nurses: Ross 
BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy SLEEMAN. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


This volume of adventures can scarcely fail to attract a large share of 
attention. It appears at an opportune moment, and is full of interest. 
It contains the story of the adventures of twe brave women who traversed 
the wilds of Africa almost alone in pursuit of their calling as nurses, and 
tells the difficulties they had to contend with, the risks they ran, and some 
of the work they did. There was abundant need for them, and not a few 
owed their lives to their careful nursing. Several with whom they became 
acquainted died from wounds or fever. Judging from the picture which 
the volume furnishes, life in Mashonaland is not attractive. Fever, 
lions, and starvation seem to be the chief enemies. Even when plentiful 
the rations served out were not of the best. Fever seems to have been 
pretty prevalent and lions numerous, so numerous indeed that one night a 
patient had to be guarded revolver in hand. The march of the two nurses 
up country. was a feat from which strong men might have shrunk. The 
story has the advantage of being told in simple, conversational English, 
and is from first to last intensely interesting. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D., D.C.L., ete. 
Part VIIL., Sect. I, Crouchmas—Czech. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1893. 


To say anything in commendation of the great work which Dr. Murray 
and his many learned assistants are indefatigably carrying on in the 
Scriptorium at Oxford is unnecessary. It is well known, even though 
not perhaps so often consulted as it might be, and to chronicle its progress 
is a pleasure. The present part concludes both the letter C and the second 
volume. In fact the volume begins and ends with the letter C, which in 
respect of the space occupied by it in the Dictionary is the second largest 
letter in the alphabet, being exceeded only by S. The number of words 
treated under it amount to no fewer than 29,295. They are of all kinds and 
from all sources, amongst others from Celtic, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, from various East Indian and other Oriental tongues, and from 
the languages of America and the West Indies. Very many of the words 
are of special interest such for instance as those ccnnected with the history 
of Christianity and with civil and political history. Not the least 
interesting in the present Part are many of the obsolete words, such for 
instance, as the one with which it opens ‘crouchmas,’ ‘crowner,’ 
(coroner), ‘crownet,’ ‘cucking-stool,’ ‘cude,’ though here there is no 
reference to the form ‘ cude-clath’ for a chrism-cloth, and ‘ curch,’ but 
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earlier instances than any given may be found in the Scottish Legends of the 
Saints, Paul 251, 278. Scottish words are comparatively numerous in this 
Part. That they are admirably treated we need hardly say. Every line 
testifies to the most careful research and to the ripe scholarship which have 
marked the previous parts. 


Dictionnaire de la Céramique. Par EpouARD GARNIER. Paris: 
Librairie de l’Art. 


This is an excellent addition to the series to which it belongs, and will 
prove of great value to collectors and all others who are interested in the 
ceramic art. M. Garnier’s name is a sufficient guarantee for its accuracy. 
The work, indeed, could not have been placed in better hands than in 
» those of the learned Keeper of the Museum at Sévres, and the result is a 
volume which is admirably printed, beautifully illustrated and reliable, 
more especially in respect to the signs and signatures with which the more 
distinguished artists in this branch of the fine arts were in the habit of 
using. To the Dictionary itself M. Garnier has prefixed an introduction 
which is all too brief. In it he first sketches the history of what may be 
called ancient pottery, and indicates the nature, composition, and distinc- 
tive characteristics of the different kinds of ceramic manufactures, and 
then gives the history of these, the names of the places where they have 
been or are still carried on, the names of the most distinguished artists 
and producers, and concludes with the history of the manufacture of 
Wedgewood ware and the effect of its free introduction into France. In 
the Dictionary the names of the artists are arranged alphabetically. A 
short sketch of the life of each, noting his principal work or its character- 
istic features, is given together with, in most instances, the sign or signature 
he used, while at the end we have a separate list of marks and monograms 
and figurative marks. The coloured plates are executed with a delicacy 
and beauty of colouring which we in this country do not seem to be able 
to touch. 


A short Account of the Land Revenue and its Administration in 
British India ; with a Sketch of the Land Tenures. By B. 
H. BapEN-PowE.LL, C.LE, F.RS.E., M.R.A.S. Map. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1894. 


To the general reader desirous of informing himself as to how India is 
governed as well as to those who are about to take a practical and personal 
share in carrying on the business of Indian affairs this little volume is 
likely to prove of exceptional value. Within the compass of about 250 
pages it contains an admirably lucid, though condensed, account of the 
Land Revenue System of British India, to gain a knowledge of which is to 
acquire a greater knowledge of the government of that country than is to 
be obtained in any other way. The standard work on the subject is of 
course Mr. Baden-Powell’s monumental Land System of india, a work to 
-which all who wish to be thoroughly informed in the matter will ultimately 
go, and to which frequent reference is of necessity made. Here, however, 
the author has in view those who have not the time or leisure or desire to 
do more than acquire a knowledge of the leading principles, or to be en- 
lightened as to those portions of Revenue work which bear directly on 
their own particular duties. The volume is distributed into two parts, in 
the first of which we have five, and in the second four chapters. The first 
part entitled ‘General conception of the Land Revenue,’ treats in the first, 
of the features, such as the climates, soil and products of the country, and 
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the organisation of its provinces and districts with reference to the Land 
Revenue. Then the answer is given to the question what is the Land 
Revenue ? while in the last chapter of this part the various kinds of land 
are defined, such as those which are liable to pay the land revenue and 
those which are not, a concluding section being given to the definition of 
‘ waste lands’ and the rules for their disposal. The second part bears the 
general title—The Land Tenures and the Land Revenue Systems. Here 
the various kinds of tenures are described, namely, the village and Land- 
lord Estates other than village-estates, how the land revenue is at present 
assessed, how it is collected and how the general business connected with 
its management is conducted. From beginning to end the work is 
thoroughly practical. Many passages are historical, but the necessity for 
their insertion is obvious. They throw light upon the existing system of 
things. At the same time they have an intrinsic interest of their own. 
In dealing with the village-communities, the author puts in a caution 
against the too ready acceptance of the ideas of many modern writers as to 
origin of the forms of village, and indicates those which have been 
suggested to his own mind. ‘There is no evidence,’ he says, ‘of any 
pre-Aryan, or other really primeval, holding ‘‘ in common,” or of a joint 
holding of land as a general practice,’ such as 1s maintained to have been 
the case in Germany and France by M. Fustel de Coulanges and other 
writers. Much of the information in the volume is very curious, while 
here and there indications are given of what the government is doing for 
the promotion of the material prosperity of the people. Asa handbook on 
the subjects with which it deals nothing can be better. It is admirable in 
every respect. 


Golf: A Royal and Ancient Game. Edited by RoBert CLARK, 
F.R.S.E., F.S.4., Scot. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1893. 


Of late years, as the popularity of the game of Golf has increased, and 
spread to almost every corner of the three kingdoms, its literature has 
grown, until now there is something like a small library about it. The 
present volume adds nothing to what already existed, but it is a volume 
which every golfer, who is not already in possession of it, will be glad 
to get. It was first issued in 1875, but being privately printed, the 
number of copies issued was small, and the work has long been out of 
print. There are few old and enthusiastic golfers, however, who have not 
begged, borrowed, or stolen a reading of it whenever they could. For 
those who are not acquainted with it we may say that its contents are 
extremely varied in character. In the first place we have an introduction, 
bright, fresh, and cheery, by the editor. Then follows a most miscellaneous 
assortment of pieces in prose and verse, all bearing on the royal and 
ancient game. Among them is an historical account of the game, going 
back to the early part of the fifteenth century, and showing how towards 
the close of the century it had come to be classed among ‘ unprofitabill 
sportis.’ Next comes Mathison’s poem, ‘The Goff,’ which is followed, as 
it should be, by extracts from the Record Book of the Honourable Company 
of Golfers. These again are followed by a chapter on the royal and ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, with extracts from the records of the Club. 
There are notices also of the Bruntsfield and other links. The Acts of 
Parliament in which the game is denounced are given together with a 
number of early notices of the game. Alexander M‘Kellar, the ‘ Cock o’ 
the Green’ has a chapter all to himself, and is represented by Kay’s 
portrait of him. Other papers are, ‘ The links of St. Rule,’ ‘ The Golfer 
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‘ at Home,’ H. Grahame’s ‘A Tale of Golf,’ and the Times article on the 
medal day at St. Andrews. As for the rest, we have certain golfing songs, 
and much verse in which the mysteries of the Royal Game are extolled. 
The volume is admirably printed and illustrated. Some of the head and 
tail pieces are full of humour. 











